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MORALS reformed—bhealth preſerved— 
induſtry invigorated—inſtruction diffuſed— 
public burthens lghtened—Economy ſeated as 
it were upon a rock—the Gordian knot of the 
Porr-Laws not cut but untied—all by a ſimple 
idea in Architecture! Thus much I ven- 
tured to ſay on laying down the pen—and 
thus much I ſhould perhaps have ſaid on 
taking it up, if at that early period I had 
ſeen the whole of the way before me. —A 
new mode of obtaining power, of mind over 
mind, in a quantity hitherto without exam- 
ple: and that, to a degree equally without 
example, ſecured by whoever chooſes to 
have it ſo, againſt abuſe. Such is the en- 
gine: ſuch the work that may be done with 
it. How far the expectations thus held out 


have been fulfilled, the Reader will de- 


cide. 


The 
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The Letters which compoſe the body of 
this tract, were written at Crecheff in Ruſ- 
ſia, and from thence ſent to England in the 
year 1787, much about the ſame time 
with the DEFENCE of UsukRy. They were 
addreſſed to a particular perſon, with a view 
to a particular eſtabliſhment then in con- 
templation, (intelligence of which had 
found its way to me through the medium 
of an Engliſh newſpaper) and without any 
immediate or very determinate view to ge- 
neral publication. The attention of the 
public in Ireland having been drawn to one 
of the ſubjects to which they relate by the 
notice given not long ago by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, of a diſpoſition on the 
part of Government there, to make trial of 
the Penitentiary ſyſtem, it 1s on that account 
that they now ſee the light through the me- 
dium of the Iriſh preſs, 


They are printed as at firſt written, with 
no other alteration than the eraſure of a few 
immaterial paſſages, and the addition of a 
Poſtſcript, ſtating ſuch new ideas as 
have been the fruit of a more detailed and 
critical examination, undertaken chiefly 
with an eye to the particular eſtabliſhment 


laſt 


be 


the 
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laſt mentioned, and aſſiſted by profeſional 
information and advice. 


In running over the deſcriptive part of 
the Letters, the Reader will find it conveni- 
ent to remember, that alterations, as ſtated 
in the Poſtſcript, have been made, though 
he need not at that period trouble himſelf 
with conſidering what they are: ſince in 
either ſhape the details will ſerve equally 
well for the illuſtration of the general prin- 
ciple, and for the proof of the advantages 
that may be derived from it. 


In what concerns the Penitentiary ſyſ- 
tem, I may be obſerved to have diſcuſlcd, 
with rather more freedom than may perhaps 
be univerſally: acceptable, a variety of mea- 
ſures either cſtablithed or propoſed by gen- 
tlemen who have laboured in the ſame line. 
A taſk this, which I would gladly have 
avoided: but compleat juſtice could not 
otherwiſe have been done to the plan here 
propoſed, nor its title to preference placed 
in a ſatisfactory point of view. Among the 
notions thus treated it is with plcaſure ra- 


ther 
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ther than regret that I obſerve ſeveral which 
on a former occaſion I had myſelf either 
ſuggeſted or ſubſcribed to. I ſay with plea- 
ſure: regarding the incident as a proof of 
my having no otherwiſe done by others than 
as I not only would be done by, but have 
actually done by myſelf: a conſideration 
which will, I hope, make my apology to 
the reſpectable gentlemen concerned, and 
afliſt their candour in recommending me to 
their forgiveneſs. If by the light of reci- 
vrocal animadverſion I ſhould find myſelf 
enabled to reQiſy any errors of my own 
which may {till have eſcaped me, the cor- 
rection, inſtead of being ſhrunk from as a 
puniſhment, will be embraced as a re- 
vard. 


In point of method and compreſſion 
ſomething might have been gained, had 
the whole, Letters and Poſtſcript together, 
been new caſt, and the ſupplemental matter 


worked up with the original. But time 
was wanting; and, if the invention be 
worth any thing, the account given of it 
will not be the leſs amuſing or leſs inſtruc- 
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tive, for being exhibited in a hiſtorical and 
progreſſive point of view. 


The concluding Letter on Schools is a 
ſort of jeu d'efprit, which would hardly 
have preſented itſelf in ſo light a form, at 
any other period than at the moment of 
conception, and under the flow of ſpirits 
which the charms of novelty are apt enough 
to inſpire. As ſuch it may poſſibly help to 
alleviate the tedium of a dry diſcuflion, and 
on that ſcore obtain the pardon, ſhould it 


fail of receiving the approbation, of the 
graver claſs of readers. 
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67 CRECHEFF in WHITE Russi, 
of — 1787. 

70 | 

73 I OsBsERveD tother day in one of your Engliſh 

85 papers an advertiſement relative to a Housk or 

89 CoRRECTION therein ſpoken of, as intended for 

93 ,. It occured to me, that the plan of 

96 a building, lately contrived by my brother, for 

jou purpoſes in ſome reſpects ſimilar, and which under 

4” the name of the Inſpection Houſe, or the Elabora- 


tory, he is about erecting here, might afford ſome 
B hints 


„ 


hints for the above Eſtabliſhment *. I have ac- 
cordingly obtained ſome drawings relative to it, 
which I here incloſe. Indeed I look upon it as ca- 
pable of applications of the moſt extenſive nature; 
and that for reaſons which you will ſoon perceive. 


To ſay all in one word, it will be found appli- 
cable, I think, without exception to all eſtabliſh- 
ments whatſoever, in which within a ſpace not too 
large to be covered or commanded by buildings, 
a number of perſons are meant to be kept under 
inſpection. No matter how different, or even op- 
poſite the purpoſe: whether it be, that of puniſh- 
ing the incorrigible, guarding the inſane, reforming 
the vitious, confining the ſuſpected, employing the idle, 
maintaining the helpleſs, curing the ſick, inſtructing 
the willing in any branch of induſtry, or training 
the riſing race in the path of education: in a word 
whether it be applied to the purpoſes of perpetual 
priſons in the room of death, or priſons for confine- 
ment before trial, penitentiary-houſes, or houſes of 
correction, or work-houſes, or manufattories, or mad- 
houſes, or hoſpitals, or ſchools. 


It 


* The ſudden breaking out of the war between the Turks and 
Ruſhans, in conſequence of an unexpected attack made by the 
former on the latter concurred with ſome other incidents in put- 
ting a ſtop to the deſign. The perſon here ſpoken of, at that 
time Lieut. Col. Commandant of a batallion in the Empreſs's 
ſervice, having obtained a regiment and other honours for his 
ſervices in the courſe of the war, is now ſtationed with his regi- 
ment in a diſtant part of the country. 
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It is obvious that, in all theſe inſtances, the 
more conſtantly the perſons to be inſpected are 
under the eyes of the perſons who ſhould inſpect 
them, the more perfectly will the purpoſe of the 
eſtabliſhment have been attained. Ideal perfection, 
if that were the object, would require that each 
perſon. ſhould actually be in that predicament, 
during every inſtant of time. This being impoſſi- 
ble, the next thing to be wiſhed for is, that, at 
every inſtant, ſeeing reaſon to believe as much, 
and not being able to ſatisfy himſelf to the contra- 
ry, he ſhould conceive himſelf to be ſo. This 
point, you will immediately ſee, is moſt compleatly 
ſecured by my brother's plan; and, I think, it will 
appear equally manifeſt, that it cannot be com- 
paſſed by any other, or to ſpeak more properly 
that if it be compaſſed by any other, it can only be 
in proportion as ſuch other may approach to this. 


To cut the matter as ſhort as poſſible, I will con- 
ſider it at once in its application to ſuch purpoſes 
as, being moſt complicated, will ſerve to exem- 
plify the greateſt force and variety of precautionary 
contrivance. Such are thoſe which have ſuggeſted 
the idea of Penitentiary-houſes : in which the ob- 
jects of ſaſe- cuſtody, confinement, ſolitude, forced la- 
hour and inſtruction, were all of them to be kept 
in view. If all theſe objects candbe accompliſhed 
together, of courſe with at leaſt equal certainty 
and facility may any leſſer number of them. 
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LETTER I. 


Plan for a Penitentiary Inſpection- houſc. 


Brronz you look at the plan, take in words 
the general idea of it. 


The building is circular. 


The apartments of the priſoners occupy the 
circumference. You may call them, if you pleaſe, 
the cells. 


Theſe cells are divided from one another, and 
the priſoners by that means ſecluded from all com- 


munication with each other, by partitions in the 


form of radii iſſuing from the circumference to- 
wards the center, and extending as many feet as 
ſhall be thought neceſlary to form the largeſt di- 
menſion of the cell. 


The apartment of the inſpector occupies the cen- 
ter: you may call it if you pleaſe the Inſpefor*s 
lodge. 


It will be convenient in moſt, if not in all caſes, 


to have a vacant ſpace or area all round, between 
ſuch 
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ſuch center and ſuch circumference. You may 
call it if you pleaſe the intermediate or annular 


area. 


About the width of a cell may be ſufficient for 
a paſſage from the outſide of the building to the 
lodge. 


Each cell has in the outward circumference, a 
window, large enough, not only to light the cell, 
but, through the cell, to afford light enough to 
the correſpondent part of the lodge. 


The inner circuinference of the cell is formed 
by an iron grating, ſo light as not to ſcreen any 
part of the cell from the Inſpector's view. 


Of this grating a part ſufficiently large opens, 
in form of a door, to admit the priſoner at his firſt 
entrance; and to give admiſſion at any time to the 
inſpector or any of his attendants. 


To cut off from each priſoner the view of every 
other, the partitions are carried on a few feet be- 
yond the grating into the intermediate area; ſuch 
projecting parts I call the protracted partitions. 


It is conceived, that the light, coming in, in 
this manner through the cells, and ſo acroſs the 
intermediate area, will be ſufficient for the inſpec- 
tor's lodge. But, for this purpoſe, both the win- 
dows 
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dows in the cells, and thoſe correſponding to them 
in the lodge, ſhould be as large as the ſtrength of 
the building, and what ſhall be deemed a neceſſary 
attention to economy, will permit. 


To the windows of the lodge there are blinds, 
as high up as the eyes of the priſoners in their 
cells can, by any means they can employ, be made 
to reach. 


To prevent thorough light, whereby notwith- 
ſtanding the blinds, the priſoners would ſee from 
the cells whether or no any perſon was in the lodge, 
that apartment is divided into quarters, by parti- 
tions formed by two diameters to the circle, croſſing 
each other at right angles. For theſe partitions 
the thinneſt materials might ſerve: and they might 
be made removeable at pleaſure ; their height, 
ſuſhcient to prevent the priſoners ſeeing over them 
from the cells. Doors to theſe partitions, if left 
open at any time, might produce the thorough 
light: To prevent this, divide each partition into 
two, at any part required, ſetting down the one- 
half, at ſuch diſtance from the other, as ſhall be 
equal to the aperture of a door. 


Theſe windows of the inſpector's lodge open 
into the intermediate area, in form of doors, in as 


many places as ſhall be deemed neceſlary to admit 
of his communicating readily with any of the cells. 


Smalt 


Bras 


m Small lamps, in the outſide of each window of 

of the lodge, backed by a reflector, to throw the 

ry light into the correſponding cells, would extend 
to the night the ſecurity of the day. 

ds, To ſave the troubleſome exertion of voice, that 

eir might otherwiſe be neceſſary, and to prevent one 

ade priſoner from knowing, that the inſpector was oc- 


cupied by another priſoner at a diſtance, a ſmal! 
tin tube might reach from each cell to the inſpector's 
lodge, paſling acroſs the area, and ſo in, at the 
fide of the correſpondent window of the lodge. 
By means of this implement, the lighteſt whiſper 
of the one might be heard by the other, eſpecially 
if he had proper notice to apply his ear to the 
tube. 


With regard to inſtruction, in caſes where it 
cannot be duly given without the inſtructor's being 
cloſe to the work, or without ſetting his hand to it 
by way of example before the learner's face, the 
inſtructor muſt indeed here as elſewhere, ſhift his 
{tation as often as there is occafion to viſit different 
workmen : unleſs he calls the workmen to him, 
which in ſome of the inſtances to which this fort 
of building is applicable, ſuch as that of impri- 
loned felons, could not ſo well be. But in all 


admit cales where directions, given verbally and at a 
e cells diſtance, are ſufficient, theſe tubes will be found 

of uſe. They will ſave, on the one hand the 
Small exertion 
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exertion of voice it would require, on the part of 
the inſtructor, to communicate inſtruction to the 
workmen without quitting his central ſtation in the 
lodge ; and, on the other, the confuſion which 
would enſue, if different inſtructors, or perſons in 
the lodge, were calling to the cells at the ſame 
time. And, in the caſe of hoſpitals, the quiet 
that may be inſured by this little contrivance, 
triſling as it may ſeem at firſt ſight, affords an ad- 


ditional advantage. 


A bell appropriated excluſively to the purpoſes 
of alarm, hangs in a belfry with which the build- 
ings is crowned, communicating by a rope, with 
the inſpector's lodge. 


The moſt economical, and perhaps the moſt 
convenient, way of warming the cells and area, 
would be by flues ſurrounding it, upon the princi- 
ple of thoſe in hot houſes. A total want of every 
means of producing artificial heat might, in ſuch 
weather as we ſometimes have in England, be 
fatal to the lives of the priſoners : at any rate it 
would oftentimes be altogether incompatible with 
their working at any ſedentary employment. The 
lues, however, and the fire places belonging to 
them, inſtead of being on the outſide, as in hot 
houſes, ſhould be in the inſide, By this means 


there would be leſs waſte of heat, and the current 
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of air that would ruſh in on all ſides through the 
cells, to ſupply the draught made by the fires, 
would anſwer ſo far the purpoſe of ventilation. 
But of this more under the head of Hoſpitals. *. 


* There is one ſubject, which, though not of the moſt digni- 
fied kind, nor of the moſt pleaſant kind to expatiate upon, is of 
too great importance to health and ſafe-cuſtody to be paſſed 
over unconſidered: I mean the proviſion to be made for carry- 
ing off the reſult of neceſſary evacuations 5 a common neceſſary 
might be dangerous to ſecurity, and would be altogether incom- 
patible with the plan of ſolitude. To have the filth carried off 
by the attendants, would be altogether as incompatible with 
cleanlineſs : fince without ſuch a degree of regularity as it would 
be difficult, if not ridiculous, to attempt to inforce in caſe of 
health, and altogether impoſſible in caſe of fickneſs, the air of 
each cell, and by that means the lodge itſelf would be liable to 
be kept in a ſtate of conſtant contamination, in the intervals be- 
twixt one viſit and another. This being the caſe, I can ſee no 
other eligible means, than that of having in each cell a fixt pro- 
viſion made for this purpoſe in the conſtruction of the building. 


Betwixt every other two cells, at the end of the partition 

which divides them, a hollow ſhaft or tunnel is left in the brick- 

| work of the exterior wall ; which tunnel, if there be ſeveral 
: ſtories to the building, is carried up through all of them. 


Into this tunnel is inſerted under each cell, the bottom of an 
EARTHEN PIPE (like thoſe applied in England to the tops of 
chimneys) glazed in the inſide. The upper end, opening into 
the cell, is covered by a ſeat of caſt-iron, bedded into the brick 
work; with an aperture, which, neither by its fize nor ſhape, 
ſhall be capable of admitting the body of a man. To gain the 
tunnel from the inſide of the cell, the poſition of this pipe will 
of courſe be flanting. At the bottom of the tunnel, on the 
outlide of the building an arched opening, ſo low as ſcarcely to 
be diſcernable, admits of the filth being carried away. No one, 
who has been at all attentive to the hiſtory of priſons, but muſt 
have obſerved, how often eſcapes have been effected or attempt- 


ed through this channel. 
N 


A light ſcreen, which the priſoner might occaſionally inter- 
poſe, may, perhaps not, be thought ſuperſtuous. This, while 
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it anſwers the purpoſe of decency, might be ſo adjuſted as to 
prevent his concealing from the eye of the inſpector any forbid- 
den enterprize. 


For each cell, the whole apparatus would not come to many 


ſhillings: a ſmall conſideration for a great degree of ſecurity. 


In this manner, without any relaxation of the diſcipline, the 
advantages of cleanlineſs, and its concomitant health, may be 
attained to as great a degree as in moſt private houſes. 


It would be regarded perhaps, as a luxury too great for an 
eſtabliſhment of this kind, were I to venture to propoſe the ad- 
dition of a WATER PIPE all round, with a cock to it in each cell. 
The clear expence would, however not be quite ſo great as it 
might ſeem : ſince by this means a conſiderable quantity of at- 
tendance would be ſaved. To each priſoner, ſome allowance of 
water muſt neceſſarily be afforded, if it were only for drink, 
without regard to cleanlineſs. To forward that allowance by 
hand to two or three hundred priſoners in ſo many different 
apartments, might perhaps be as much as one man could do, if 
conſtantly employed. For the raiſing the water by pumps 
to the neceſſary elevation, the labour of the priſoners would 
ſuffice. 


As to the MATERIALS, brick, as every body knows, would bc 
the cheapeſt in *****, and either brick or ſtone, in every other 
part of England. Thus much as to the ſhell. But in a building 
calculated for duration, as this would be, the expence of allow- 
ing the ſame materials to the FLOORs, and laying them upon 
ARCHES, would, I imagine, not be deemed an unſuitable one : 
eſpecially when the advantage of a perfect ſecurity from fire i 
taken into the account. 
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LETTER II. 


Extent for a fingle Building. 


1 So far as to the charaQeriſtic parts of the prin- 
ciple of conſtruction. You may now perhaps, 
be curious to know, to what extent a building upon 
this principle is capable of being carried, conſiſt- 
4 ently with the various purpoſes to which it may 
come to be applied. Upon this ſubje&, to ſpeak 

wich confidence belongs only to architects by pro- 
| feſſion. Indulge me however with a few words 
at a venture. 


As to the celle, they will of courſe be more or 
4 leſs ſpacious, according to the employment which 
it is deſigned ſhould be carried on in them. 


As to the whole building, if it be too ſmall, the 
circumference will not be large enough to afford 
a ſufficient number of cells: if too large the depth 
from the exterior windows will be too great ; and 
there will not be light enough in the lodge. 


As to this individual building of my brother's, 
the dimenſions of it were determined by the con- 
ſideration 


ft 4 1} 


ſideration of the moſt convenient ſcantlings of the 
timbers (that being in his ſituation the cheapeſt 
material) and by other local conſiderations. It is 
to have two ſtories, and the diameter of the whole 
building is to be 100 feet out and out. 


Merely to help conception, I will take this ſize 
for an example of ſuch a building as he would 
propoſe for England. 


Taking the diameter 100 feet, this admits of 
48 cells, 6 feet wide each at the outſide, walls in- 
cluded : with a paſſage through the building of 8 
or nine feet. 


I begin with ſuppoſing two ſtories of cells. 


In the under ſtory, thickneſs of the walls 25 
feet. 


From thence clear depth of each cell, from the 
window, to the grating, 13 feet. 


From thence to the ends of the partition walls, 
3 feet more; which gives the length of the pro- 
tracted partitions. 


Breadth of the intermediate area, 14 feet. 


Total from the outſide of the building to the 
ledge, 325 feet. 
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The double of this, 65 feet, leaves, for the di- 
ameter of the ledge, 35 feet; including the thick- 
neſs of its walls. 


In the upper ſtory, the cell. will be but 9g feet 
deep; the difference between that and the 13 
feet, which is their depth in the under ſtory, be- 
ing taken up by a gallery, which ſurrounds the 
protracted partitions. 


This gallery ſupplies, in the upper ſtory, the 
place of an intermediate area on that floor; and 
by means of eps, which I ſhall come to preſently, 
forms the communication between the upper ſtory 
of cells to which it is attached, and the lower 
ſtory of the cells, together with the intermediate 
area and the lodge. 


The ſpot moſt remote from the place where the 
light comes in from, I mean the centrical ſpot of 
the building and of the lodge, will not be more 
than 50 feet diſtant from that place: a diſtance 
not greater, I imagine, than what is often times 
exemplified in churches ; even in ſuch as are not 
furniſhed in the manner of this building with win- 
dows in every part of the eaſtern boundary. But 
the inſpector's windows will not be more than 
about 32 feet from the open light. 


It would be found convenient, I believe, on 
many accounts, and in moſt inſtances, to make 
one 
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ene ſtory of the lodge ſerve for two ſtories of the 
cells: eſpecially in any ſituation where ground is 
valuable, the number of perſons to be inſpected 
large, the room neceſſary for each perſon not very 
conſiderable, and frugality and neceſſity more at- 
tended to than appearance. 


For this purpoſe, the floor of the ground ſtory 
of the lodge is elevated to within about 45 feet of 
the floor of the firſt ftory of the cells, By this 
means the inſpector's eye, when he ſtands up, 
will be on, or a little above, the level of the floor 
of the above mentioned upper ſtory of the cells : 
and, at any rate, he will command both that and 
the ground ſtory of the cells, without difficulty, 
and without change of poſture. 


As to the intermediate area, the floor of it 1s 
upon a level, not with the floor of the lodge, but 
with that of the /owwer ory of the cells. But, at 
the upper ſtory of the cells, its place, as I have 
already mentioned, 1s ſupplied by the above men- 
tioned gallery ſo that the altitude of this area 
from the floor to the cieling, is equal to that of 
both ſtories of the cells put together. 


The floor of the lodge, not being on a level 
with either ſtory of the cells but between both, 
it muſt at convenient intervals be provided with 
flights of eps; to go down to the ground ſtory 
of 
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of the cells by the intermediate area, and wp to 
the firſt floor of the cells by the gallery. The 
aſcending flights, joined to the deſcending, enable 
the ſervants of the houſe to go to the upper ſtory 


of the cells, without paſſing through the apartment 
of the inſpector. 


As to the height of the whole, and of the ſeveral 
parts, it is ſuppoſed that 18 feet might ſerve for 
the two ſtories of cells, to be inſpected, as above, 
by one /tory of the lodge This would hold 96 per- 
ſons : 


36 feet for four ſtories of cells, and two of the 
lodge: this would hold 192 perſons : 


54 feet for ſix ſtories of the cells, and three of 
the lodge : this would hold 288 perſons : 


And 54 feet, it is conceived, would not be an 
immoderate elevation. | 


The drawings which, I believe, will accompany 
this, ſuppoſe four for the number of ſtories of the 
cells. 


You will ſee, under the head of Hoſpitals, the 
reaſons why I conceive that even a leſs height than 
9 feet, deducting the thickneſs of a floor ſupport- 
ed by arches, might be ſufficient for the cells. 


The 
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The paſſage might have, for its height, either 
the height of one ſtory, or of two ſtories of the 
cells, according as the number of thoſe cells was 
two or four. The part over the paſſage might, in 
either caſe, be added to the lodge, to which it 
would thereby give a communication, at each end, 
with the world without doors, and enſure a keeper 
againſt the danger of finding himſelf a prifoner 
among his priſoners. 


Should it be thought that, in this way, the 
lodge would not have light enough, for the con- 
venience of a man of a ſtation competent to the 
office, the deficiency might be ſupplied, by a void 
ſpace, left in that part, all the way up. You may 
call it if you pleaſe the central area. Into this 
ſpace windows may open, where they are wanted, 
from the apartments of the lodge. It may be 
either left open at the top or covered with a y- 
light. But this expedient, though it might add, 
in ſome reſpects, to the convenience of the lodge, 
coutd not but add conſiderably to the quantity 
and expence of the building. 


On the other hand it would be aſliſtant to ven- 
tilation. Here too would be a proper place for 
the chapel : the priſoners remaining in their cells ; 
and the windows of the lodge which is almoſt all 
window, being thrown open. The advantages 
derivable from it in point of light and ventilation 
depending 
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depending upon its being kept vacant, it can 
never be wanted for any profane uſe. It may 
therefore with the greater propriety be allotted 
to divine ſervice and receive a regular conſe- 
cration. The pulpit and ſounding- board may be 
moveable during the term of ſervice, the ſky- 


light, at all other times kept as open as poſſi- 
ble, might be ſhut. 
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ſpection might be dilated to any extent. 
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The principle extended to uncovered areas. 


IN my two laſt letters, I gave you ſuch idea 
as it was in my power to give you by words, 
of this new plan of conſtruction, conſidered 
in its moſt /imple form. A few more with 
regard to what further extenſions it may admit 
of. | 


The utmoſt number of perſons that could be 
ſtowed in a ſingle building of this ſort conſiſt. 
ently with the purpoſes of each ſeveral inſtitu- 
tion being aſcertained, to increaſe the num- 
ber, that of the buildings muſt of courſe be 
encreaſed. Suppoſe two of theſe rotundas requi- 
ſite: theſe two might, by @ covered gallery con- 
ſtructed upon the ſame principles, be conſoli- 
dated into one Inſpection-houſe. And by the 
help of ſuch a covered gallery the field of in- 
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If the number of rotundas were extended to 


four, a regular uncovered area might in that 


way be incloſed : and, being ſurrounded by co- 
vered galleries, would be commanded in this 
manner from all ſides, inſtead of being com- 
manded only from one. 


The area thus incloſed might be either cir- 
cular like the buildings, or ſquare, or oblong, 
as one or other of thoſe forms were beſt adapted 
to the prevailing 1deas of beauty or local conve- 
nience. A chain of any length, compoſed of 
inſpection-houſes adapted to the ſame or different 


purpoſes, might in this way be carried round an 
area of any extent. 


On ſuch a plan, either one inſpector might ſerve 
for two or more rotundas, or, if there were one 
to each, the inſpective force, if I may uſe the ex- 
preſſion, would be greater in ſuch a compound 
building than in any of the number, ſingly taken, 
of which it was compoſed : ſince each inſpector 
might be relieved occaſionally by every other. 


In the uncovered area thus brought within the 
field of inſpection, any out- door employments, or 
any employments requiring a greater covered ſpace 
than the general form of conſtruction will allow, 
might be carried on upon the ſame principle. A 
kitchen garden, might then be cultivated, for the 
uſe 
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uſe of the whole ſociety, by a few members of it 
at a time, to whom ſuch an opportunity of airing 
and exerciſing themſelves would be a refreſhment 


and indulgence. 


Many writers have expatiated, with great force 
and juſtice, on the unpopular and unedifying caſt 
of that undiſtinguiſhing diſcipline, which, in ſitu- 
ation and treatment, confounds the lot of thoſe 
who may prove innocent with the lot of thoſe who 
have been proved to be guilry. The ſame roof, 
it has been ſaid, ought not to incloſe perſons, who 
ſtand in predicaments ſo diſſimilar. In a combina- 
tion of inſpeQion-houſes, this delicacy might be 
obſerved, without any abatement of that vigilance 
with regard to ſafe cuſtody, which in both gaſes 


is equally indiſpenſable. 
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Eſential points of the Plan. 


Ir may be of uſe, among all the particulars you 
have ſeen, it ſhould be clearly underſtood, what 
circumſtances are, and what are not, eflential to 
the plan. The eſſence of it conſiſts then, in the 
centrality of the inſpeCtors ſituation, combined 
with the well known and molt effectual contri- 
vances for ſecing without being ſeen. As to the ge- 
neral form of the building, the moſt commodious 
for moſt purpoſes ſeems to be the circular : but 
this is not an abſolutely efſential circumſtance. 
Ot all figures, however, this, you will obſerve, 
is the only one that affords a perfect view, and 
the ſame view, of an indefinite number of apart- 
ments of the ſame dimenſions : that affords a ſpot 
[rom which, without any change of ſituation, a 
4 man may ſurvey, in the ſame perfection, the 
whole number, and without ſo much as a change 
of poſture, the half of the whole number, at the 
lame time: that, within a boundary of a given 
extent, contains the greateſt quantity of room :— 

that 
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that places the center at the leaſt diſtance from 
the light: that gives the: cells molt width, at the 
part where, on account of the light, moſt light 
may, for the purpoſes of work, be wanted :— 
and that reduces to the greateſt poſſible ſhortneſs 
the path taken by the inſpector, in paſſing from 
each part of the field of inſpection to every other. 


You will pleaſe to obſerve, that, though per- 
haps, it is the moſt important point, that the per- 
ſons to be inſpected ſhould always feel themſelves 
as if under inſpection, at leaſt as ſtanding a great 
chance of being ſo, yet it is not by any means the 
only one. If it were, the ſame advantage might 
be given to buildings of almoſt any form. What 
is alſo of importance is, that for the greateſt pro- 
portion of time poſſible, each man ſhould actually 
be under inſpection. This is material in all caſes, 
that the inſpector may have the ſatisfaction of 
knowing, that the diſcipline actually has the effect 
which it is deſigned to have: and it is more par- 
ticularly material in ſuch caſes where the inſpeCtor, 
beſides ſeeing that they conform to ſuch ſtanding 
rules as are preſcribed, has more or leſs frequent 
occaſion to give them ſuch tranſient and incidental 
directions as will require to be given and enforced, 
at the commencement at leaſt, of every courſe of 
induſtry. And, Ithink, it needs not much argu- 
ment to prove, that the buſineſs of inſpection, like 
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every other, will be performed to a greater degree 
of perfection, the leſs trouble the performance of 
it requires. 


Not only ſo, but the greater chance there is, of 
a given perſon's being at a given time actually 
under inſpection, the more ſtrong will be the per- 
ſuaſion the more intenſe, if I may fo ſay, the feel- 
ing, he has of his being ſo. How little turn 
ſoever the greater number of perſons ſo circum- 
ſtanced may be ſuppoſed to have for calculation, 
ſome rough ſort of calculation can ſcarcely, under 
ſuch circumſtances avoid forcing itſelf upon the 
rudeſt mind. Experiment, venturing firſt upon 
ſlight tranſgreſſions, and ſo on, in proportion to 
ſucceſs, upon more and more conſiderable ones, 
will not fail to teach him the difference between a 
looſe inſpection and a ſtrict one. 


It is for theſe reaſons, that I cannot help look- 
ing upon every form as leſs and leſs eligible, in 
proportion as it deviates from the circular. 


A very material point 1s, that room be allotted 
to the lodge, ſufficient to adapt it to the purpoſe 
of a compleat and conſtant habitation for the prin- 
cipal inſpector, or head keeper, and his family. 
The more numerous alſo the family, the better ; 
ſince, by this means, there will in fact be as many 
inſpectors as the family conſiſts of perſons, though 
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only one be paid for it. Neither the orders 
of the inſpector himſelf, nor any intereſt which 
they may feel, or not feel, in the regular perform- 
ance of his duty, would be requiſite to find them 
motives adequate to the purpoſe. Secluded often- 
times, by their ſituation, from every other object, 


4 they will naturally, and in a manner unavoidably 
4 give their eyes a direction conformable to that 4 
i purpole, in every momentary interval of their : 
| ordinary occupations. It will ſupply in their in- ; 
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Adwvantages of the Plan. 


I FLATTER myſelf there can now be little doubt, 
ol the plan's poſſeſſing the fundamental advantages 
| have been attributing to it, I mean the apparent 
omnipreſence of the inſpector (if divines will allow 
me the expreſſion) combined with the extreme 
facility of his real preſence. 


A collateral advantage it poſſeſſes, and on the 
ſcore of frugality a very material one, is that 
which reſpects the number of the in{peCttors requi- 
ſite. If this plan requir more han another, the 
additional number would form an objection which, 
were the difference to a certain degree conlidera- 
ble, might rife ſo high as to be conclulive ; lo far 
from it, that a greater multitude tha! vt were 
yet lodged in one houſe might be inſpected by a 
Ingle perſon. For the trouble ot inſpection is 
diminiſhed in no leſs proportion than the ſtrictneſs 
ot inſpection is increaſed. 
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Another very important advantage, whatever 

purpoſes the plan may be applied to, particularly 
where it is applied to the ſevereſt and moſt coercive 
purpoſes, is, that the under keepers or inſpectors, the 
ſervants and ſubordinates of every kind, will be 
under the ſame irreſiſtible controul with reſpect to 
the head keeper or inſpector, as the priſoners or 
other perſons to be governed are with reſpect to 
hben. On the common plans, what means, what 
poſſibility, has the priſoner, of appealing to the 
humanity of the principal for redreſs, againſt the 
neglect or oppreſſion of ſubordinates in that rigid 
ſphere, but the few opportunities which, in a 
crowded priſon, the moſt conſcientious keeper can 
afford—but the none at all which many a keeper 
thinks fit to give them ? How different would their 
lot be upon this plan! 


In no inſtance could his ſubordinates either per- 
form or depart from their duty, but he muſt know 
the time and degree and manner of their doing fo. 
It preſents an anſwer, and that a ſatisfactory one, 
to one of the molt puzzling of political queſtions, 
guis culodiet ipfos cuftodes ? and, as the fulfilling 
of his, as well as their, duty would be rendered 
ſo much eaſter, than it can ever have been hither. 
to, ſo might, and ſo ſhould, any departure from 
it be puniſhed with the more inflexible ſeverity. 
It is this circumſtance that renders the influence 
of 
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of this plan not lets beneficial to what is calle! 
Liberty than to neceſſary coercion; not leſs power- 
jul as a controul upon ſubordinate power, than as 
a curb to delinquency ; as a ſhield to innocence 
than as a ſcourge to guilt. 


Another advantage, ſtill operating to the ſame 
ends, is the great load of trouble and difoult, 
which it takes off the ſhoulders of thoſe occaſional 
inſpectors of a higher order, ſuch as judges, and 
other magiſtrates, who called down to this irkſome 
talk from the ſuperior ranks of life, cannot but 
feel a proportionable repugnance to the diſcharge 
of it. Think how it is with them upon the pre- 
ſent plans, and how it ſtill muſt be, upon the beſt 
plans that have been hitherto deviſed ! The cells 
or apartments, however conſtructed, mult, if 
there be nine hundred of them, (as there were to 
have been upon the penitentiary houſe plan) be 
To do their 
buſineſs to any purpoſe, they muſt approach near 
to, and come almoſt in contact with, each inha- 
bitant: whoſe ſituation being watched over ac- 
cording to no other than the looſe methods of in- 
ſpection at preſent practicable, will on that account 


opened to the viſitors, one by one. 


require the more minute and troubleſome inve!t:. 
gation on the part of theſe occaſional ſuperintenc- 
ants. By this new plan, the diſguſt is intire!y 
removed ; and the trouble of going into ſuch a 

room 
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room as the lodge, is no more than the trouble oj 
going into any other. 


Were Newgate upon this plan, all Newgate 
might be inſpected by a quarter of an hour's 
viſit to Mr. Akerman. 


Among the other cauſes of that reluctance, none 
at preſent fo forcible, none ſo unhappily well 
grounded, none which aftords fo natural an excule, 
nor ſo ſtrong a reaſon againſt accepting of any 
excule, as the danger of infection a circumſtance, 
which carries death, in one of its moſt tremen— 
dous forms from the ſeat of guilt to the ſeat of 
juſtice, involving in one common cataſtrophe the 
violator and the upholder of the laws. But in a 
ſpot fo conſtructed, and under a courſe of diſcip- 
line ſo inſured, how ſhould infection ever ariſe ? 
or how ſhould it continue ? againſt every danger 
of this kind, what private houſe of the poor, one 
might almoſt fay, or even of the molt opulent, 
can be equally ſecure ? 


Nor is the diſagreeableneſs of the taſk of ſuper- 
intendance diminiſhed by this plan, in a much 
greater degree than the eilicacy of it is increaſed. 
On all others, be the ſuperintendant's viſit ever fo 
unexpected, and his motions ever ſo quick, time 
there mult always be for preparations, blinding 
the real ſtate of things. Out of nine hundred 
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cells he can viſit but one at a time, and, in the 
mean while, the worſt of the others may be ar— 
ranged, and the inhabitants threatened, and tu- 
tored how to receive him. On this plan, no 
ſooner is the ſuperintendant announced, than the 
whole ſcene opens inſtantaneouſly to his view. 


In mentioning inſpectors and ſuperintendants 
who are ſuch by office, I mult not overiook that 
ſyſtem of inſpection, which, however little heeded, 
will not be the leſs uſeful and efficacious; I mean 
the part which individuals may be diſpoſed to take 
in the buſineſs, without intending perhaps, or 
even without thinking of, any other effects of their 
viſits, than the gratification of their own particular 
curioſity. What the inſpector's or keeper's family 
are with reſpect to him, that, and more, will theſe 
ſpontaneous viſitors be to the ſuperintendant; 
aſſiſtants, deputies in ſo far as he is faithful, wit- 
neſles and judges, ſhould he ever be unfaithful, to 
his truſt. So as they are but there, what the mo- 
tives were that drew them thither, is perfectly im- 
material; whether the relieving of their anxietie: 
by the affecting proſpect of their reſpective friend, 
and relatives thus detained in durance, or merely 
the ſatistying that general curiofity, which an 
cltabliſhment on various accounts fo intereſtins to 
Iuman feelings, may naturally be expected to 
exe. 
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You ſee, I take for granted as a matter of courſe, 
that under the neceſſary regulations for preventing 
interruption and diſturbance, the doors of theſe 
eſtabliſhments will be, as, without very ſpecial 
reaſons to the contrary, the doors of all public 
eſtabliſhments ought to be, thrown wide open to 
the body of the curious at large: the great oper: 
committee of the tribunal of the world. And who 
ever objects to ſuch publicity where it is practica- 
ble, but thoſe whoſe motives for objection afford 
the ſtrongeſt reaſons for it. 
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den Penitentiary-houſes Safe Cuſtody. 
ho 
ca- | 
ord Dycouros Nd the plan, I will now take 
che liberty of offering you a few ſeparate conſide- 
| rations, applicable to the different purpoſes, to 
= which it appears capable of being applied. 
| A Penitentiary-houſe more particularly is, (I am 
3 forry I mult correct myſelf, and ſay was to have 
been) what every priſon might, and in ſome de- 
gree at leaſt ought to be, deſigned at once as a 
place of ſafe cuſtody, and a place of labour. Every 
ſuch place muſt neceſſarfly be, whether deſigned 
or not, an Hyfpital: a place where ſickneſs will 
be found at leaſt, whether proviſion be or be not 
made for its relief, I will conſider this plan in its 
application to thele three diſtinguiſhable purpoſes. 
ER Again't eſcapes, and in particular on the part 


of felons of every deſcription, as well before as 
after conviction, perſons from the deſperateneſs of 
hole tuation attempts to eſcape are more par- 
ticularly to be apprehended, it would afford, as ! 
dare 
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dare ſay you ſee already, a degree of ſecurity, 
which perhaps has been ſcarce hitherto reached by 
conception, much les by practice. Overpower- 
ing the guard requires an union of hands, and a 
concert among minds, But what union, or what 
concert, can there be among perſons, no one of 
whom will have {et eyes on any other from the firſt 
moment of his entrance? Indermining walls, 
forcing iron bars, requires commonly a concert, 7 


always a length of tune exempt from interruption, ( 
But who would think of beginning a work of , 
hours and days, without any tolerable proſpect of { 
making ſo much as the firſt motion towards it un- ( 
obſerved ? Such attempts have been ſeldom made a, 
without the aſſiſtance of implements introduced | P 
by accomplices from without. But who would 
expole themſelves even to the ſlighteſt puniſnhment, 
or even to the mortification of the diſappointment, ell 
without ſo much as a tolerable chance of eſcaping ry 
inſtantaneous detection? Who would think of ] oft 
bringing in before the keeper's face, ſo much as to 
a {mall file, or a phial of aqua fortis, to a perſon one 
not prepared to receive any ſuch thing, nor in a eve 
condition to make uſe of it?“ Upon all plans | pre 
hitherto ſhip 
922 "TEES + x64: 6.» with 
Should ſuch ſtrictneſs be thought requiſite, viſitors if admit- : ; 
ted into the intermediate area, might be precluded by a rail, 3 him 
from approaching nearer than to a certain diſtance from the cell; 
Tag HT Age CLE WO * | ta 
and, in forme cafes all convertation between them and the priton- 


ers might be interdicted altogether. The propriety of ſuch 4 
regulation, may be thought to ſtand upon a different footing, 
according as the contnement were previous or ſubſequent t- 
conviction, and according to the nature of the offence and th- 
tended feverity of the puniſhment. 


1 


hitherto purſued, the thickeſt walls have been 
found occaſionally unavailing; upon this plan, 
the thinneſt would be ſufficient: a circumſtance 


d a ; which mult operate, in a ſtriking degree, towards 
hat 4 a diminution of the expence. 
> of | 
bxſt 4 In this, as in every other applicati f th 
s, 3 | 1 pplication 0 the 
— plan, you will find its lemient, not leſs conſpicuous 
©” than its coercive tendency ; inſomuch that, if you 
#7 3 were to be aſked, who had moſt cauſe to wiſh for 
N of x its adoption, you might find yourſelf at ſome los 
11 to determine, between the malefactors themſelves, 
1 and thoſe for whoſe ſake they are conſigned to 
3 puniſhment. 
ould a 
. In this view I am ſure you cannot overlook the 
nent, eſfect which it would have in rendering unneceſſa— 
aping N ry that inexhauſttble fund of diſproportionate, too 
& - of often needleſs, and always unpopular ſeverity, not 
ich 2s to fay extortion, the uſe of irons. Confined in 
erſon one of theſe cells, every motion of the limbs, and 
hs every mulcle of the face expoſed to view, what 
plans pretence could there be for expoſing to this hard- 
icherto ſhip the moſt boiſterous malefactor? Indulged 
a with perfect liberty within the ſpace allotted to 
y a rail, Wi him, in what worſe way could he vent his rage 
—— N than by beating his head againſt the walls? and 
of ſuch « Wi who but himſelf would be a ſufferer by ſuch folly ? 


t footing 
equent |» 


ce and tie F caged 


Noiſe, the only offence by which a man thus en- 
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caged could render himſelf troubleſome (an offence 
by the bye againſt which irons themſelves afford 
no ſecurity) might, if found otherwiſe incorrigi- 
ble, be ſubdued by gagging : a moſt natural and 
efficacious mode of prevention as well as puniſh- 
ment, the proſpe&t of which would probably be 
for ever ſufficient, to render the infliftion of it 
unneceſſary, Puniſhment, even its moſt hideous 
forms, loſes its odious character, when bereft of 
that uncertainty, without which the raſheſt deſpe- 
rado would not expoſe himſelf to its ſtroke. If 
an inſtance be wanted, think what the means are, 
which the ſo much admired law of England makes 
uſe of, and that in one of its moſt admired 
branches, to work, not upon criminals, but upon 
its favorite claſs of judges? what but death? and 
that no common death, but death the flow but 
neceſlary reſult of lingering torture. And yet, 
whatever other reproach the law may be thought 
to merit, in what inſtance was it ever ſeen to ex- 
pole itſelf in this way to the reproach of cruelty ! 
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//es — Penitentiary-bouſes—Reformatien. 


IN my laſt, I endeavoured to ſtate to you the 
advantages which a recepracle, upon the plan of 
the propoſed building ſeemed to promiſe, in its 
application to places of confinement, conſidered 
merely in that view. Give me leave now to con- 
{der it as applicable to the joint purpoſes of puni- 
ment, reformation, and pecuniary economy. 


That, 1n regard to perſons of the deſcription of 
thoſe to whom puniſhments of the nature in qucſ- 
tion are deſtined, ſolitude is in its nature ſubſer- 
vient to the purpoſe of reformation, ſeems to be 
as little diſputed, as its tendency to operate in 
addition to the mals of ſufferance. But, that upon 
this plan that purpoſe would be effected, at leaſt 
as completely as it could be on any other, you 
cannot but fee at the firſt glance, or rather you 
muſt have obſerved already. In the condition of 
-ur priſoners (for ſo I will call them for ſhortnels 
ſake) you may ſee the ſtudents paradox, nunguam 
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minus ſolus quam cim ſolus realized in a new way; 
to the keeper, a multitude, though not a crowd ; 


to themſelves, they are /olitary and ſequeſtered in- 
dividuals, 


What is more, you will ſee this purpoſe anſwer— 
ed more compleatly by this plan, than it could 
poſſibly be on any other. What degree of ſoli- 
tude it was propoſed to reduce them to in the once 
intended Penitentiary-houſes, need not be conſi- 
dered. But for one purpoſe, in buildings of any 
mode of conſtruction that could then and there 
have been in view, it would have been neceſſary, 
according to the expreſs regulations of that plan, 
that the law of ſolitude ſhould be diſpenſed with: 
I mean, ſo often as the priſoners were to receive 
the benefits of attendance on Divine Service. But 
in my brother's circular Penitentiary-houſes, they 
might receive theſe benefits, in every circumſtance, 
without ſtirring from their cells. No thronging, 
nor joſtling, in the way between the ſcene of work, 
and the ſeene deſtined to devotion: no quarrellings, 
nor confederatings, nor plottings to eſcape: nor 
yet any whips or letters to prevent it. 
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Penitentiary- houſes Economy Contract Plan. 


I Au come now to the article of pecuniary econs- 
my ; and as this is the great rock upon which the 
original Penitentiary-plan, I underſtand has ſplit, 
cannot reſiſt the temptation of throwing out a 
ſew hints relative to the mode of management, 
which I look upon as the moſt eligible in this view ; 
but which could not as you will ſee have been eſta- 
bliſhed with any thing like the advantage, upon 


any other ground than that of my brother's inſpec- 
tion principle. 


Jo come to the point at once, I would do the 
whole by contract. I would farm out the profits, 
che no- profits, or if you pleaſe the loſſes, to him 
who, being in other reſpects unexceptionable, 
ollered the beſt terms. Undertaking an enterprize 
1ew in its extent, in the deſcription of the perſons 
o be ſubjected to his management, and in many 
other circumſtances, his ſucceſs in it, if he does 
:uccecd, may be regarded in the light of an inven- 
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tion; and rewarded accordingly, juſt as ſucceſs in 
in other inventions is rewarded, by the profit which 
a monopoly ſecured by patent enables a man to 
make: and that in proportion to the ſucceſs which 
conſtitutes their merit. He ſhould have it during 
good behaviour: which you know is as much as to 
lay, unleſs ſpecific inſtances of miſbehaviour fla- 
grant enough to render his removal expedient be 
proved on him in a legal way, he ſhall have it for 
his /ife. Beſides that when thus ſecured he can 
afford to give the better price for his bargain, you 
will prefently ſee more material reaſons, to counter- 
balance the ſeeming unthriftineſs of granting him 
a term, which may prove ſo long a one. In other 
reſpects, the terms of the contract mult, of courſe, 
depend upon the proportion of capital, of which 
the contract gave him the uſe. Suppoſing the ad- 
vance to amount to the whole manufacturing ſtock, 
he mult ot courſe, either pay ſomething for his 
contract, or be contented with a ſhare of the grols 
profits, inſtead of the whole, unleſs that from 
ſuch profits an intereſt upon the capital ſo advanced 
to him ſhould be deducted: in which caſe, nobody, 
| ſuppole would grudge him the whole neat profit 
after ſuch deduction, even though the rate of in- 
tereſt were much below the ordinary one : the 
difference, between ſuch reduced rate of intereli 


and the ordinary one would conſtitute the whole 


of the expence which the public would be at. 
Suppole, 
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Suppoſe, to ſpeak at random, this expence were 
to amount to 6, 8, or 10, ooo. a year for the 
zooo convicts which it was computed, would be 
the ſtanding number, to be maintained in England“. 
I ſhould not imagine, that ſuch a ſum as even 
this latter would be much grudged. I fancy the 
intended expedition to Botany Bay, of which I 
am juſt appriſed, will be rather more expenſive. 
Not that it appears to me that the nation would 
remain ſaddled with ſuch an expence as this at the 
long run; or, indeed with any part of it. But 
of this hereafter. 


In the next place I would give my contractor 
all the powers that his intereſt could prompt him 
to wiſh for, in order to enable him to make the 
molt of his bargain; with only ſome flight reſer- 
vations, which I will mention afterwards : for 
very flight ones you will find they will be, that 
can be needfu] or even ſerviceable in the view of 
preventing abuſe. 


But, the greater latitude he has in taking ſuch 
meaſures, the leſs will he grudge the letting it be 
known, what the meaſures are which he docs take b 
knowing, at the fame time, that no advantage can 
be taken of ſuch knowledge, by turning him out 

in 


According to the Hard-Labour Bill, 2867. Sce the table to 


my View of that Bill: fincc then, 1 fear, the number has rather 


ertated than diminiched. 


Le 


in caſe of his ſucceſs, and putting in another to 
reap the fruits of his contrivance. I will then re- 
require him to diſcloſe, and even to print and pub- 
liſh, his accounts: the whole proceſs and detail 
of his management: — the whole hiſtory of the 
priſon. I will require him, I ſay, on pain of for- 
feiture or other adequate puniſhment, to publiſh 


4 qr 


it if theſe accounts, and that upon oath. I have no 
. fear of his not publiſhing ſome accounts, becauſe, ; 

|; ö it the time 1s elapſed and ſome accounts not pub- _ 
i liſned, a fact not liable to diſpute, the puniſhment | 
takes place of courſe : and I have not much fear N 


that the accounts when publiſhed will not be frue: 
becauſe, having power to do every thing that is k 
tor his advantage, there is nothing which it is his 
intereſt to conceal; and the intereſt which the | 
puniſhment tor perjury gives him not to conceal | 
is manifeſt: more eſpecially as I make him exa- 
minable and croſs-examinable viva voce upon oath | 
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at any time. | 


It is for clearing away as much as poſſible, every 
motive of pecuniary intereſt, that could prompt 
him to throw any kind of cloak or reſerve upon 
any of his expedients for encreaſing his profits, 
that I would enſure them to him for life. 


From the information thus got from him, I de- 
rive this advantage. In the caſe of his i ſuccels, 


I lee the cauſes of it: and not only I, but every 
body 
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body elſe that pleaſes, may ſee the cauſes of it : 
and amongſt the reſt, thoſe who, in caſe of their 
taking the management out of his hands, would 
have an intereſt in being acquainted with ſuch 
cauſes, in order to obviate or avoid them. More 
than that, if his ill ſucceſs is owing to incapacity, 
and that incapacity ſuch as, if continued, might 
raiſe my expence above the calculation, I can 
make him ſtop in time; a meaſure, to which he 
can have as little objection as myſelf; for it is one 
advantage of this plan, that whatever miſchief 
happens muſt have more than eat out all his profits 
before it reaches me. 


In the caſe of his good ſucceſs, I ſee the cauſes 
of that too; and every body ſees them, as before: 
and, amongſt others, all perſons who could pro- 
poſe to themſelves to get into a ſituation ſimilar to 
his, and who in ſuch caſe would naturally promiſe 
themſelves, in the event of their getting into his 
ſituation, a ſucceſs equal to his—or rather ſupe- 


rior ; for ſuch is the preſumption and vanity natu- 
ral to man. 


Without ſuch publication, who ſhould I have to 
deal with, beſides him? certainly in compariſon, 
but a very few : not many more than I may have 
had at firſt; the terms, of ccurſe, diſadvantage- 
ous as at firſt: for diſadvantageous terms at firſt, 
while all is yet in darkneſs, they certainly muſt 
be. | 
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After ſuch publication, who ſhould I have then? 
I ſhould have every body: every body who, by 
fortune, experience, judgment, diſpoſition, ſhould 
conceive himſelf able and find himſelf inclined, to 
engage in ſuch a buſineſs : and each perſon, ſeeing 
what advantage had been made, and how, would 
be willing to make his offer in proportion. What 
ſituation more favourable for making the beſt 


terms ? 


Theſe beſt terms, then, I ſhould make, at his 
death, even for his eſtabliſhment : but long before 
that, had I others upon the carpet, I ſhould make 
ſimilar good terms for all thoſe others. Thus I 
make his advantage mine, not only after it has 
ceaſed to be his, but almoſt as ſoon as it com- 
mences ſo to be: I thus get his ſucceſs in all the 
reſt by paying for it only in the one; and in that 
not more that it was neceſſary to pay for it. 


But, contractors, you will ſay perhaps, or at 
leaſt if you don't, there are enough that will, 
* are a good for nothing ſet people: and why 
* ſhould we be fleeced by them? One of them per- 
&« jurcd himſelf not long ago, and we put him into 
« the pillory. They are the ſame ſort of gentry that 
are called farmers general in France, and publi- 
& cans in the goſpel, where they are ranked with 
& /inners ; and noborly likes them any wwhere.” All 


this to be ſure is very true—But if you put one 
of 
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of them into the pillory, you put another of them 
into the po/t-office ; and if in the devoted city. 
five righteous would have ſcreened the whole gang 
from the perdition called for by the enormities of 
ninety-five unrighteous, why ſhould not the merits 
of one Palmer, be enough to make it up for the 
demerits of twenty Atkinſons? Gentlemen in ge- 
neral, as I have had manifold occaſion to obſerve, 
love cloſe reaſoning, and here they have it. It 
might be thought ſtraving from the point, if I ven- 
tured to add, that gentlemen in the corn trade, or 
in any other trade, have not commonly quite ſo 
many witnefles to their bargains, as my contraQor 
would have to the management of his houſe. 
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Choice of Trades ſpould be free. 


I N my laſt I troubled you with my ſentiments on 
the duration of the firſt contract, and the great 
article of publicity in the management, which was 
my motive for admitting of a duration ſo unlimit- 
ed. But, long before my contractor and I had 
come to any ſettlement about theſe points, he 
would have found various queſtions to propoſe to 
me. One thing he would not fail to ſay to me is 
— What trades may I put my men to when I have got 
them ?—My anſwer is ſoon given. Any whatever 
that you can perſuade them to turn their hands 1c. 
Now, then, fir, let us think for a moment, if you 
pleaſe, what trades it may be moſt for his advan- 
tage to put them to, and what it is therefore mo/? 
likely he ſhould be diſpoſed to put them to. 


That he may get the better view of them, 1 
throw them into four claſſes. In the jr/2, I place 
thoſe, who already are poſſeſſed of buſineſſes ca- 
pable of being carried on with advantage in the 
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priſon: in the ſecond, thoſe trained up to buſineſſes 
which, though not capable in themſelves of being 
carried on within ſuch limits, yet by the ſimilarity 
of operation have a tendency to render it more or 
leſs eaſy for a man to learn ſome of thoſe other 
buſineſſes which are : in the third rank, I would 
place ſuch as had been trained up indeed to induſ- 
try, but to branches which have no ſuch tendency 
as I have juſt mentioned ; ſuch for inſtance, as 
porters, coal-heavers, gardeners, and huſbandmen. 
In the laſt I would place men regularly brought 
up to the profeſſion of thieving, and others who 
have never been brought up to any kind of in- 
duſtry. Some names for theſe different claſles I 
may as well endeavour to find as not : for names 
they muſt have when they get into their houſe ; 
and, if I perform not that buſineſs myſelf, ſome- 
body elſe muſt do it for me. I will call them the 
good hands, the capable hands, the promiſing hands, 
and the drones. As to the capable hands, they 
will, of courſe, be the more valuable, the nearer 
the buſineſſes they underſtand approach to thoſe of 
the good ones ; in other words, the leſs difficulty 
there would be in teaching the latter the buſineſs 
of the former. The ſame obſervation of courſe 
applies to the promiſing hands; in as far as the ad- 
vantage which the one poſſeſs by habit the others 
may appear to poſſeſs by diſpoſition. Lower 
down in the ſcale of detail I will not attempt to 


lead you. 
You 


1 


Vou have a very pretty law in England, for en- 
riching the country, by keeping boys backward, 
and preventing men from following the trades they 
could get moſt by. If I were jealous of Ruſſia's 
growing too rich, and being able to buy too many 
of our goods, I would try to get ſuch a law as 
that introduced among theſe ſtupid people here, 
who have never yet had the ſenſe to think of any 
ſuch thing. Having no ſuch jealouſy againſt any 
country, much leſs againſt my own Utopia, I 
would beg that law might be baniſhed from within 
my walls. I fancy my contractor would be as well 
pleaſed with irs room as its company; and as the 
fame indulgence has been granted to other perſons 
of whoſe induſtry no great jealouſy ſeems to be 
entertained, ſuch as ſoldiers and failors, I have no 
great fear the indulgence would be dented me. 
Much, I believe, is not apprehended, in that way, 
from the red-coats and jack-tars ; and ſtill leſs, ! 
believe, would be apprehended from my heroes. 


This ſtumbling-block cleared away, the firſt 


thing, I imagine my contractor would do, would 


be to ſet to work his god hands; to whom he 
would add as many of his capable hands as he could 


muſter. 


With his promiſing hands and his drones, hie 
would ſet up a manufacture. What then ſhall 
this 
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en- | this manufacture be? It may be this, and that, and 
ard, | other thing, ſays the Hard-labour Bill: — Ir ſhall 
hey be any thing or every thing, ſay 1. 
ha's | 
any | As to the queſtion, what ſort of manufuctu re or 
y as | manufaflurer would be likely to anfever beſt? It is a 
1ere, | diſcuſhon I will not attempt to lead you into, for 
any | do not propoſe at preſent to entertain you with a 
any critical examination of the ſeveral actual and poſ- 
ia, I | ſible manufactures, eſtabliſhed and eſtabliſhable in 
ithin | Great Britain. The caſe, I imagine, would be, 
1 that ſome manufacturer or other, would be the 
8 the man I ſhould have for my contractor; a man who, 
rſons | being engaged in ſome ſort of buſineſs that was 
to be eaſy to learn, and doing pretty well, with as many 
3 hauds as he was able to get upon the ordinary 
4 mis terms, might hope to do better (till with a greater 
t way, number, whom he could get upon much better 
leſs, | terms. Now, whether there are any ſuch manu- 
EY {acturers, and how many, is what I cannot ſo well 
dell you, eſpecially at this diſtance ; but, if you 
e firſt think it worth while to aſk Mr. Daily Advertiſer, 
would er Mr. St. James's Chronicle, I fancy it will not 
10m he be long before you get ſome anſwer. 
e could 
In my View of the Hard. labour Bill, 1 ventured 
throw out a hint upon the ſubject of putting 
nes, he i the good hands to their own trades. Whether 
en ſhall any and what uſe was made of that hint, I cannot 


th recollect: 
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recollect: for neither the act which paſſed after. 
wards nor any chapter of that hiſtory, has travelled 
with me to Crecheff; nor ſhould I have had a ſingle 
ſcrap of paper to refreſh my memory on that ſub- 
jet, but for the copy of my own pamphlet which 
I found on my brother's ſhelf. The general notion 
ſeemed to be, that as the people were to be made 
to work for their puniſhment, the works to be 
given to them ſhould be ſome what which they 


would not like; and, in that reſpe&, it looks as 
if the conſideration of puniſhment, with its ap- 
pendage of reformation, had kept the other off 


economy a little behind the curtain. But I neither 
ſee the great danger, nor the great harm of a 


man's liking his work too well; and how well 


ſoever he might have liked it elſewhere, I ſhould 


ſtill leſs apprehend his liking the thought of having 


it to do there. Suppoſing no ſage regulations made 
by any body to nail them to this or that ſort of 


work, the work they would naturally fall upon 


under the hands of a contractor would be that, 
whatever it might be, by which there was moſt 
money to be made; for the more the priſoner- 


workman got, the more the maſter could get out 
of him; ſo that upon that point I ſhould have lite 
fear of their not agreeing. Nor do I fee why 


labour ſhould be the leſs reforming for being pro 
fitable. On the contrary, among warking men, 


eſpecially among working men whom the diſcip WM 
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line of the houſe would ſo effectually keep from 
all kinds of miſchief, I muſt confeſs, I know of 
no teſt of reformation ſo plain or ſo ſure as the 
improved quantity and value of their work. 


It looks, however, as if the authors of the 
above proviſion had not quite ſo much faith in ſuch 
an arrangement as I muſt confeſs I have. For the 
choice of the trade was not to be left to the 
governor of the priſon, much leſs to the priſoner- 
workman, but was given to ſuperintending commit- 
tees of juſtices of the peace. In chooſing among the 
employments exemplified and other ſimilar ones 
(for if I miſtake not this reſtriction of ſimilarity 
was ſubjoined) it was indeed recommended to 
thoſe magiſtrates to take “ ſuch employments as 
they ſhould deem moſt conducive to profit.” 
But the profit here declared to be in view was, 
not the profit of the workman or his maſter the 
governor, but I know not what profit © of the 
aiſtrict, the © convenience” of which (though 
I know not what convenience there could be dil. 
int from profit) was another land-mark given 
them to ſteer by. If you caſt an eye on the trades 
exemplified (as I believe I muſt beg you to do 
preſently) you will find ſome difficulty, I believe, 
in conceiving that in the choice of them the article 
of profit could have been the uppermoſt conſider- 
ation. Nor was this all. For, beſides the veſting 

II of 
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of the choice of the employments in committees 
of juſtices in the firſt inſtance, the ſame magiſtrates 
are called upon to exerciſe their judgment and in- 
genuity in dividing the priſoners into claſſes; in 
luch ſort that the longer a man had ſtaid in the 
houſe, his labour ſhould be leſs and leſs “ ſevere,” 
exception made for delinquency, in which caſe a 
man might at any time be turned down from an 
upper claſs to a lower. But, had the matter been 
left to a contractor and his priſoner workmen, 
they would have been pretty ſure to pitch upon 
and to ſtick to, what would be moſt conducive to 
their profit, and by that means to the profit of the 
diſtrict ; and that without any recommendation, 
Whether the effect of that recommendation would 
have been equally ſure upon the above mentioned 
magiſtrates, would have remained to be decided 
by experience. Underſtanding me to be ſpeaking 
merely of a magiſtrate in the abſtract, you will 
forgive my ſaying, that in this one point I have 
not quite ſo great a confidence in a ſet of gentle- 
men of that deſcription, as I have in that ſort of 
knave called a contractor. I ſee no ſort of danger, 
that to the contractor there ſhould be any one ob- 
ject upon earth dearer than the intereſt' of the con- 
tractor: but 1 ſee ſome danger that there may be, 
now and then by accident, ſome other object ra- 
ther dearer to the magiſtrate. Among thele rival 
objects, if we do not always reckon the * 
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of plaguing the contractor, ſhould'he and the ma- 
giſtrate chance not to agree, we may however not 
unfrequently reckon the exerciſe of his (the ma- 
giſtrate's) own power, and the diſplay of his own 
wiſdom; the former of which he may naturally 
enough conceive, was not given to him for nothing, 
nor the latter confided in without cauſe. You 
mult, I think, before now have met with examples 
of men, that had rather a plan of the publick's, 
or even of an individual's for whom they had a 
more particular regard, ſhould miſcarry under 
their management, than proſper under a different 
one. 


But if, without troubling yourſelf about general 
theories of human nature, you have a mind for a 
more palpable teſt of the propriety of this reaſon- 
ing, you may cut the matter ſhort enough, by 
making an experiment upon a contractor, and try- 
ing whether he will give you as good terms with 
theſe clogs about him, as he would without them, 
Sure I am, that, were I in his place, I ſhould re- 
quire no ſmall! abatement to be made to me, if, 
inſtead of chooſing the employments for my own 
men, I was liable, at every turn, to have them 
taken out of my hands, and put to different em- 
ployments, by A, B, and C, to day, and by X, 
Y, and Z, to-morrow. 


Upon 


, 
e, you will not wonder that | 
doubts at preſent, whether the 
4 much the better for theſe inge- 
ed refinements. They ſeemed | 
the time; for when I faw | 


I expected ſucceſs proportionable. |} 


Upon the whol 
ſhould have my 
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Multiplication of Trades is not neceſſary. 


80 far as to the choice of buſineſſes. As to the 
new ones, I ſee no reaſon why any point ſhould 
be made of multiplying them; a fingle .one well 
choſen may anſwer the purpoſe, juſt as well as ever 
ſo many more. I mention this, becauſe though 
it may be eaſy to find one ſpecies of manufacture, 
or five, or ten, that might anſwer, with workmen 
ſo cramped, and in a ſituation ſo confined, it might 
not be quite ſo eaſy to find fifty or a hundred. 
The number of hands, for which employment is 
to be found, can ſcarcely be admitted as a reaſon 
for multiplying the ſubjects of manufacture. In 
ſuch a nation as Great Britain, it is difficult to 
conceive that the greateſt number of hands, that 
can be compriſed in ſuch an eſtabliſhment, ſhould 
be great enough to overſtock the market : and if 
this iſland of ours is not big enough, this globe 
of ours is ſtill bigger. In many ſpecies of manu- 
facture, the work is performed with more and 

morg 
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more advantage, as every body knows, the more 
it can be divided: and in many inſtances, what 
ſets bounds to that diviſion, is rather the number 
of hands the maſter can afford to maintain, than 
any other circumſtance. 


When one turns to the Hard- labour Bill, it 
looks as if the framers of it had been under ſome 
anxiety, to find out buſineſſes that they thought 
might do in their penitentiary houſes, and to make 
known the reſult of their diſcoveries. It accord- 
ingly propaſes for conſideration a variety of exam- 
ples. For ſuch of the priſoners as were to be 
worked the hardeſt, 1. Treading in a wheel, 
2. Drawing in a capſtern for turning a mill or 
other machine or engine. 3. Beating hemp. 4. 
Raſping logwood. 5. Chopping rags. 6. Saw- 
ing timber. 7. Working at forges. 8. Smelting. 
For thoſe who were to be moſt favoured, making 
ropes. 2. Weaving ſacks. 3. Spinning yarn. 4. 


Knitting nets. 


I find ſome difficulty, however, in conceiving 
to what uſe this inſtruction was deſtined, unleſs it 
were the edification of that claſs of legiſlators, 


more frequently quoted for worth than knowledge, 


the country gentlemen. To ſome gentlemen of 
that reſpectable deſcription, it might for ought | 
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could find ſo many ſhapes to aſſume, on ſuch a 
ſtage. But if it was deſigned to give a general 
view of the purpoſes to which manual labour may 
be applied, it goes not very far, and there are 
publications enough that go ſome hundreds of 
times farther. If the former of its two chapters 
was defigned as a ſpecimen of ſuch works of a 
particularly labortous caſt, as are capable of being 
carried on to the greatelt advantage, or with leaſt 
advance of capital, or with the greateſt ſecurity, 
againſt workmen of ſo refractory a complexion— 
or if either chapter was deſtined as a ſpecimen of 
employments that required leaſt extent of room— 
in any of theſe caſes the ſpecimen ſeems not a very 
happy one.—1. and 2. of the treading in a wheel 
or drawing in a capſtern for turning a mill, nothing 
can be ſaid in reſpect of pecuniary productiveneſs, 
till the mill, the machine, or the engine are ſpe- 
ciſied; nor any thing, that can be found to diſtin- 
guiſh them from other employments, except the 
room and the expence, which ſuch implements 
ſeem more particularly to require. zd. Beating 
ef hemp is a buſineſs too proverbial to be unknown 
to any body, and, in thoſe eſtabliſhments where 
it has had compulſion for its motive, has not hi- 


F ilicrto, I believe, proved a very profitable one : 
| and it I may believe people who are of the trade, 
Ind who have no intereſt to miſlead me, hemp 
eaten by hand, though it takes more labour does 


not 


5 

not fetch ſo good a price, as when beaten at a 
water- mill. 4th. Raſping logwood is an employ- 
ment which is ſaid by Mr. Howard, I think, and 
others, to be carried on in ſome work-houſes in 
Holland, and I believe to ſome profit. But 1 
know it has been carried on likewiſe by the natu— 
ral primum-mobiles ; witneſs a windmill, which, 1 
remember, a tenant of yours employed in this 
way ; and I can conceive few operations, in which 
thoſe natural powers promiſe to have greater ad- 
vantage over the human. 5th. Chopping rags is a 
buſineſs that can anſwer no other purpoſe than the 
ſupplying materials for paper-mills, which cannot 
any where be eſtabliſhed without a ſupply of run. 
ning-water 3 an element which, I am ſure in many, 
and I am apt to think, in all paper-mills hitherto 
eſtabliſhed, affords for this operation a primun 
mobile much more advantageous than human la- 

bour. In the 6th, 7th, and 8th, examples, viz. 

ſawing timber, working at forges, and ſmelting, | 
ſee nothing to diſtinguiſh them very remarkab!; 

from three hundred others, that might be men. 

tioned, unleſs it be the great room they all 0 

them occupy, the great and expenſive eflablifh 

ment which they ſuppoſe, or the dangerous wes 
pons which they put into the hands of any work: 
man who may be diſpoſed to turn that property“ 
account. gth. As to rapc-maling, which ſtan: 
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25 I always underſtood, remarkably otherwiſe, it 

has the particular property of taking up more 

room than, I believe, any other manufaQuring 

employment that was ever thought of. As to the 
three laſt articles of the dozen, viz. weaving ſacks, 

ſpinning yarn, and knitting nets, I know of no par- 
ticular objections that can be made to them, any 
more than to three ſcore others. But, without 
going a ſtone's throw from the table I am writing 
upon, I could find more than as many buſineſſes, 
which pay better, in England, than theſe three 
laſt in other reſpects exceptionable ones, which 
are as eaſy to learn, take up as little room, and 
require a capital nearly or quite as moderate to 
let up. By coming here if I have learnt nothing 
elſe, I have learnt what the human powers are ca- 
pable of, when unfettered by the arbitrary regu- 
lations of an unenlightened age: and gentlemen 
may ſay what they pleaſe, but they ſhall never per- 
luade me that in England thoſe powers are in any 
remarkable degree inferior to what they are in 
Ruſha *®. However, not having the mantle of le- 
zation to ſcreen me from the ridicule of going 
beyond my laſt, I forbear to ſpecify even what 1 
have under my eye, knowing that in Mr. Arthur 
Young, 2 gentleman whom no one can accuſe of 
1 hiding 

One of my brother's boys, who had not been at nail- making 

i month, got flogged t'other day for making a knife. Not that 


it Crecheff there is any law againſt ingenuity ; but there is againſt 
ing iron and ſtealing time. 


E ©] 
hiding his candle under a buſhel, any body that 
chooſes it might find an informant, who on this, 
as well as ſo many other important ſubjects, for 
every grain of information I could give, could 
give a thouſand. 


But, without any diſparagement to that gentle- 
man, for whoſe public ſpirited labours and wel! 
directed talents no man feels greater reſpect than 
I do, there are other perſons, who, on theſe ſame 
ſubjects could, for ſuch a purpoſe, give {till more 
and better information than he, and he would not 
be leſs communicative — I mean as before, Mr. 
Daily Advertiſer and his brethren. 


There are two points in politics very hard to 
compaſs. One is, to perſuade legiſlators that they 
do not underſtand ſhoemaking better than ſhoe- 
makers: the other is, to perſuade ſhoemakers that 
they do not underſtand legiſlating better than le- 
giſlators. The latter point is particularly difficult 
in our own dear country; but the other is the 
hardeſt of all hard things every where. 
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Contractors checks. 


Ty E point then being ſettled, what trades the 
people may be employed in, another queſtion my 
contractor will aſk is, what powers he is to have 
put in his hands, as a means of perſuading them 
to betake themſelves to thoſe trades ? The ſhorteſt 
way of anſwering this queſtion will be, to tell him 
what powers he ſhall not have. In the firſt place 
then, he ſhall not ſtarve them. What then! you 
will ſay perhaps, © do you think it likely that he 
would ?”” — To ſpeak the truth, for my own part 
| have no great fear of it. Beſides my notion is, 
that the law, in guarding itſelf againſt men, ought 
to do juſt the contrary of what the judge ſhould 
do in trying them ; eſpecially where there is 
nothing to be loſt by it. The buſineſs, you know, 
of the judge is to preſume them all honeſt till he 
forced to ſuſpect the contrary : the buſineſs of 
ite law is, to conclude them all without exception, 
'0 be the greateſt knaves and villains that can be 
imagined 
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imagined. My contractor, therefore, I make my. 
ſelf ſure, would ſtarve them, a good many of 
them at leaſt, if he were let alone. He would 
ſtarve, of courſe, all whom he could not make 
pay for their board, together with ſomething for 
his trouble. But as I ſhould get nothing by this 
economy, and might loſe ſome credit by it, I have 
no mind it ſhould take place. Bread, though as 
bad as wholeſome bread can be, they ſhall have 


then in plenty : this and water and nothing elſe. 


This they ſhall be certain of having, and what 1s 
of full as much conſequence, every body elſe that 
pleaſes ſhall be certain of their having it. My 
brethren of the would-be-reforming tribe may go 
and look at it at the baker's : they may weigh it, 
if they will, and buy it, and carry it home, and 
give it to their children or their pigs. It ſhall be 
dealt out by ſound of trumpet, if you pleaſe; and 
chriſtian ſtarers may amuſe themſelves with ſeeing 
bad bread dealt out to felons, as chriſtian ambaſſa- 
dors are entertained with the ſight of bags of bad 
money counted out to Janiflaries. The latter 
wonder I ſaw; the other I aſſure you, would give 
me much more pleaſure. 


With this ſaving clauſe, I deliver them over to 
the extortioner, and let him make the moſt of them. 
Let him ſell porter at the price of port: and 
humble port” at the price of © imperial tokay: 
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ny- his cuſtomers might grumble, but I don't think 
of you would, and I am ſure I ſhould not: for it is 
ld for that they were put there. Never fear his being 
ake ſo much his own enemy, as to ſtand out for a 
for price which nobody will give. 
this | 
have In the next place I don't know that I ſhould be 
h as for allowing him the power of beating his boarders, 
have nor in ſhort of puniſhing them in any ſhape. Any 
elſe. where elſe, ſuch an exemption muſt have been 
lat is viſionary and impracticable. Without either pu- 
that niſhment, or intereſt given him in the profits of 
My his labour, an intereſt which, to get the better of 
ay go ſo many adverſe motives muſt have been a pretty 
gh it, itrong one, how could you have inſured a man's 
„ and doing a ſingle ſtroke of work ? and, even with 
all be * ſuch intereſt, how could you have inſured his not 
; and doing all forts of miſchief? as to miſchief, Job- 
ſeeing ſerve to you under the article of ſaſe-cuſtody, how 
baſſa- | 3 £aly their keeper might make himſelf upon that 
of bad $ ſcore: and as to work, I flatter myſelf you per- 
latter | ceive already, that there need be no great fear of 
1d give 2 want of inducements adequate to that purpoſe. 
If after all it ſhould be inſiſted, that ſome power 
aver to of correction would be abſolutely neceſſary, for 
f them. inſtance, in the caſe of a priſoner's aſſaulting a 
t: and keeper or a teacher at the time of receiving his 
okay: id or his inſtruction, (a caſe which, though ne- 


his 


ver 


L 62 
ver very probable, would be always poſſible) ſuch 
a power, though leſs neceſſary here than any where 
elſe, might on the other hand, be given with leſs 
danger. What tyranny could ſubſiſt under ſuch a 
perfect facility of complaint as is the reſult of ſo 
perfect a facility of inſpection? but on this head a 
word is ſufficient, after what I have ſaid in conſi- 
dering the general heads of advantage dependent 
on this principle. Other checks aſſiſtant to this 
are obvious enough. A correction- booł might be 
kept in which every inſtance of chaſtiſement, with 
the cauſe for which it was adminiſtered, might be 
entered upon record: any the ſlighteſt act of pu- 
niſhment not entered to be conſidered as a lawleſs 
injury. If theſe checks be not enough, the pre- 
ſence of one or more perſons, beſides him by 
whom the correction was actually adminiſtered, 
might be required as witneſſes of the mode and 
quantum of correction, and of the alledged cauſe. 


But, beſides preventing his ſtarving them or uſing 
them ill, there is another thing I ſhould be much 
inclined to do in order to make it his intereſt to 
take care of them. I would make him pay ſo 
much for every one that died, without troubling 
myſelf whether any care of his could have kept 


the man alive. To be ſure he would make me 


pay for this in the contract; but as I ſhould re- 
ceive it from him afterwards, what it coſt me in 


the long run would he no great matter. He 
would 
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would get underwriter's profit by me; but let 
him get that and welcome. 


Suppoſe three hundred Prifoners : and that out 
of that number of perſons of their ages, ten, that 
is one out of thirty ought to die every year, were 
they taken at large. But perſons of their charac- 
ter and in their condition, it may be expected, 
will die faſter than honeſt men. Say therefore one 
in twenty, though I believe, as jails ſtand at preſent, 
if no more than one in ten die, or for aught I 
know out of a much ſmaller number, it may be 
thought very well. Give the contractor then for 
every man that ought to die, for inſtance ten 
pounds: that ſum, repeated for every man in 
twenty among three hundred will amount to a hun- 
cred and fifty pounds. Upon theſe terms, then, 
at the end of the year make him pay ten pounds 
for every man that has actually died within that 
time; to which you may add or eſcaped, and l 
dare ſay he will have no objection. If by nurſing 

them and making much of them ke ſhould find 
himſelf at the end of the year a few pounds the 
richer by his tenderneſs, who would grudge it him? 
[f you have till any doubt of him, inſtead of the 
ten pounds you may put twenty, you will not be 
much the poorer for it. I don't know upon ſecond 
thoughts whether ſome what of this ſort has not 


been put in practice, or at leaſt propoſed for ſound- 


lings. 
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lings. 


„ 
lings. Be that as it may, make but my contraCtor's 
allowance large enough and you need not doubt 
his fondneſs of theſe his adopted children ; of 
whom whoſoever may chance while under his 
wing to depart this vale of tears, will be ſure to 
leave one ſincere mourner at leaſt, without the 
parade of mourning. | 


Some perhaps may be for obſerving, that, upon 
my own principles, this contrivance would be of 
no uſe but to ſave the uſeleſs ; ſince the contractor, 
of himſelf, knows better things than not ta take 
care of a cow that will give milk. But, with their 
leave, I do not mean that even the uſeleſs ſhould 
be ſtarved; for if the judges had thought this 
proper, they would have ſaid ſo. 


The patrons of the Hard-labour Bill, proceed- 
ing with that caution and tenderneſs that pervades 
their whole ſyſtem, have denied their governor, as 
they call him, the power of whipping. Some 
penal power however, for putting a ſtop to mul- 
chief was, under their plan, abſolutely neceſſary. 
They preferred, as the mildeſt and leſs dangerous 
power, that of confining a man in a dark dungeon 
under ground, under a bread-and-water diet. | 
did then take the liberty to object, againſt the 
chooſing, by way of puniſhment the putting of a 
man into a place, which differed not from other 


places in any eflentia! particular, but that of the 
chance 
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chance it ſtood of proving unwholeſome : propoſ- 
ing, at the ſame time, a very ſimple expedient, 
by which their ordinary habitations might be made 


to receive every other property of a dungeon; in 
ſhort, the making of them dark. 


But in one of my brother's Inſpection-houſes, 
there the man is in his dungeon already, (the only 
ſort of dungeon, at leaſt, which I conceive any 
man need be in) very ſafe and quiet. He is like- 
wiſe entertaining himſelf with his bread and 
water : with only one little circumſtance in his 
favor, that whenever he is tired of that regimen, 
it is in his cwn power to put himſelf under a bet- 
ter: unleſs my contractor chooſes to fine himſelf 
for the purpoſe of puniſhing his boarder; an act 
of cruelty which I am in no great dread of. 


In ſhort, bating the checks you have ſeen and 
which certainly are not very complicated, the plan 
of eſtabliſhment which ſuch a principle of con- 
{ſtruction ſeems, now at leaſt, if not for the firſt 
time, to render eligible, and which as ſuch I have 
been venturing to recommend, is exactly upon a 
par, in point of ſimplicity, with the forced and 
temporary expedient of the ballaſt-lizhters : a plan 
that has the moſt perfe& ſimplicity to recommend 
it, and, I believe, not much elſe. The chief dif. 
terences are, that conviĩcts are not in the Inſpection- 
houſes, as in thoſe lighters, jammed together in 

K fetters, 
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fetters, under a maſter ſubject to no 2 
and ſcarce under any controul, having no intere : 
in their welfare, or their work, in a place o 
. confinement, favorable to infection and to 


eſcapes. 
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Means of extracting Labour. 


UNDERSTANDING thus much of his ſitua- 


tion, my contractor, I conceive, notwithſtanding 
the checks you have ſeen, will hardly think it ne- 

ceſſary to aſk me, how he is to manage, to per- 
ſuade his boarders to ſet at work. Having them 
under this regimen, what better ſecurity he can 
wiſh tor of their working, and that to their utmoſt, 
can hardly imagine. At any rate he has much 
better ſecurity, than he can have for the induſtry 
and diligence of any ordinary journeyman at large, 
who is paid by the day, and not by the piece. If 
a man won't work, nothing has he to do, from 
morning to night, but to eat his bad bread and 
drink his water, without a ſoul to ſpeak to. If he 
will work, his time is occupied, and he has his 
meat and his beer, or whatever elſe his earnings 
may afford him, and not a ſtroke does he ſtrike 
but he gets ſomething, which he would not have 
got otherwiſe. This encouragement is neceſſary 
to his doing his utmoſt ; but more than this is not 
neceſſary. 


1 


neceſſary. It is neceſſary, every exertion he 
makes ſhould be ſure of its reward: but it is not 
neceſſary, that ſuch reward be ſo great, or any 
thing near ſo great, as he might have had, had he 
worked elſewhere. This confinement, which is 
his puniſhment, preventing his carrying the work 
to another market, ſubjects him to a monopoly; 
which the contractor, his maſter, like any other 
monopoliſt, makes of courſe as much of as he 
can. The workman lives in a poor country where 
wages are low; but in a poor country, a man who 
is paid according to his work, will exert himſelf 
at leaſt as much as in a rich one. According to 
Mr. Arthur Young, and the very cogent evidence 
he gives, he ſhould work more : for more work 
that intelligent traveller finds always done in dear 
years than in plentiful ones: the earnings of one 
day affording in the latter caſe, a fund for the ex- 
travagance of the next. But this 1s not all. His 
maſter may fleece him if he pleaſes, at both ends. 
After ſharing in his profits, he may again take a 
profit upon his expence. He would probably chooſe 
to employ both expedients together ; the tax upon 
earnings if it ſtood alone, might poſſibly appear 
liable to be evaded in ſome degree, and be frul- 
trated in ſome caſes, by a confederacy between the 
workmen and their employers out of doors: the 
tax upon expenditure, by their frugality ; ſuppol- 
ing that virtue to take root in ſuch a foil; or in 
ſome 
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ſome inſtances, perhaps, by their generoſity to 
their friends without doors. The tax upon earn- 
ings would probably not be laid on in an open 
way, upon any other than the good hands : whoſe 
trafficx muſt be carried on, with or without his 
intervention, between them and their out-of-door 
employers. In the trades which he thought proper 
to ſet up of himſelf for his capable hands, his pro- 
miſing hands, and his drones, the tax might be 
levied in a more covert way by the lowering of 
the price paid by him in compariſon of the free 
prices given out of doors for ſimilar work. Where 
he is ſure of his men as well with regard to their 
diſpoſition to ſpend as with regard to their inability 
o collude, the tax upon expenditure, without any 
tax upon profits open or covert, would be the leaſt 
diſcouraging ; it would be the leaſt diſcouraging 
'or the preſent, as the earnings would ſound grezter 

to their ears: and with a view to the future, as 

they would thereby ſee (I mean ſuch of them as 

had any hopes af releaſement) what their earnings 


might at that happy period, be expected to amount 
to, In reality as well as in name. 
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Tu E circumſtance touched upon at the cloſe of fre 

my laſt letter, ſuggeſts another advantage, and We fine 

that not an inconſiderable one, which you will 

find more particularly if not excluſively connected "A 
with the contract plan. | 

pret 

The turning of the priſoners labour into the (WR Dill 

moſt profitable channels being left free, depending lum 

upon the joint choice of the two only parties in- part 

tereſted in puſhing the advantage to the utmoſt, W pock 

would afford a reſource, and that I ſhould conceive aſſigi 

a ſure one, for the ſubſiſtence of the priſoners, WWF Part) 

after the expiration of their terms. No trade that erer 

could be carried on in this ſtate of thraldom but choic 

could be carried on with at leaſt equal advantage, of the 

mitte, 


in a ſtate of liberty. Both parties would probabl; 
find their account in continuing their manufactur- 
ing connection, after the diſſolution of every other. 
The workman, after the ſtigma caſt on him by the 


place of his abode, would probably not find it f 
ealy 


As 


forme 


of th 


E 

ealy to get employment elſewhere.— If he got it 
at all, it would be upon terms proportioned in 
ſome meaſure to the riſk which an employer at 
large might think he would run on his own part, 
and in ſome caſes to the danger of driving away 
fellow workmen, by the introduction of an aſſo- 
ciate who might prove more or leſs unwelcome. 
He would therefore probably come cheaper to his 
former maſter than ancther man would: at the 
ſame time that he would get more from him in his 
free {tate than he had been uſed to get when con- 


oſe of 
: and fined. 
2 will Whether this reſource was in contemplation with 
eQted the planners of the Hard-labour Bill, I cannot 
pretend to ſay: I find not upon the face of that 
to the bill any proof of the affirmative. It provides a 
.nding ſum for each priſoner, partly for preſent ſubſiſtence, 
28 in- partly as a ſort of little capital to be put into his 
tmoſt, pocket upon his diſcharge. But the ſole meaſure 
nceive aſſigned to this ſum is the good behaviour of the 
ſoners, party, not the ſum required to ſet him up in what— 
de that ever might have been his trade. Nor had the 
bo choice of his employment been left to the governor 
antage, of the houſe, ſtill leſs to the priſoner ; but to com- 
-obabls mittees of juſtices, as I obſerved before. 
1factur- 
y other. As to the Woolwich Academy, all ideas of re- 
by the formation under that name, and of a continuance 
6 i of the like induſtry as a means of future proviſion, 
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ſeem there to have been equally out of the queſtion, 


That they ſhould hire lighters of their own to heave 
ballaſt from, does not appear to have been expect. 
ed: and if any of them had had the fortune to 
poſſeſs trades of their own before, the ſcraping of 
gravel for three, five, or ſeven years together ou: 
of the river, had no particular tendency that I can 
ſee, to rub up the recollection of thoſe trades, 
The allowance upon diſcharge would however 
always have its uſe, though not always the ſame 
uſe. It might help to fit them out for trades; i 
might ſerve them to get drunk with: it might 
ſerve them to buy any houſe- breaking implement: 
which. they could not ſo well come at to ſteal 
The ſeparation berween the landlord and his guelt: 
mult on his fide have been rendered the leſs affect. 
ing, by the expectation which he could not. but 
entertain of its proving but a ſhort one. Nor wa: 
ſubſequent proviſion of one ſort or other by any 
means wanting, for thoſe who failed to find i 
there. The gallows was always ready with open 
arms to receive as many as the jail-feyer ſhouic 
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Projpect of ſuving from this Plan, 


M ANY are the data with which a man ought 
to be furniſhed, and with not one of which am I 
furniſhed, before he pretended to ſpeak upon any 
tolerable footing of aſſurance with regard to the 
advantage that might be expected in the view of 
pecuniary economy from the inſpection plan. On 
the one hand, the average annual amount of the 
preſent eſtabliſhments, whatever they are, (for I 
confeſs I do not know) for the diſpoſal of convicts : 
he expected amount of the like average with 
regard to the meaſure which I have juſt learnt has 
Leen reſolved upon, for ſending colonies of them 
% New Wales, including as well the maintenance 
ot them till ſhipped, as the expence of the tranſ- 
portation, and the maintenance of them when 
they are got there: On the other hand, the capital 
propoled to have been expended in the building and 
ling up the experimental Penitentiary-houſe :— 
ihe further capital propoſed to have been expend- 
L. ed 
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2d in the furniture of it: — The ſum propoſed to 
have been allowed per man for the maintenance of 
the priorers till the time when their labour might 
be -xpected to vield a produce. Theſe points and 
a few chers being »ſcertained, I ſhould then be 
cuious to know what degree of productiveneſs, if 
iy, would be lgoked upon as giving to the mea- 
ſure of a Penitentiary-houſe, either of any con- 
ſtruction or of this extraordinary one, the pre- 
eminence upon. the whole over any of the other 
modes of diſpoſal now in practice or in contem- 
plation. Many diſtin& points for the eye to reſt 
upon in ſuch a ſcale will readily occur — 1ſt. The 
produce might be barely ſufficient to pay the ex. 
pence of feeding, 24. It might farther pay the ex. 
pence of cloa thing.—3d. It might farther pay the 
expence of guarding and inſtructing, viz. the ſala- 
ries or other emoluments of the numerous tribe 
of viſitors, governors, jailors, taſk maſters, &c. 
in the one caſe, and of the contractor and his 
alliſtants in the other. —gqth. It might farther pay 
the wear and tear of the working ſtock laid in.— 
5th. It might farther pay the intere/t of the capita, 
employed in the purchaſe of ſuch ſtock.—6th. It 
might farther pay the intereſt of the capital laid 
out in the erefing and ſitting up the eltabiiſhmen! 
in all its parts, at the common rate of intereſt for 
money laid out in building —7th. It might farther 


pay, at the ordinary rate, the intcre/# of the mo- 
ne" 
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ney if any, laid out in the purchaſe of the ground. 


Even at the firſt mentioned and loweſt of theſe 


ſtages, I ſhall be curious to compare the charge of 
ſuch an inſtitution with that of the leaſt chargeable 
of thoſe others that are as yet preferred to it = 
When it had riſen above the laſt, then as vou fee 
and not till then, it could be ſaid to yield a arelt 
in the ſenſe in which the ſame thing could be laid 


of any manufacturin 
g eſtabliſhment of i 
+ ol a private 


But long before that period, the objections of 
thole whoſe ſentiments are the leait favourable t 
ſuch an eſtabliſhment would, I take for —_—_ 
have been perfectly removed. Yet 5. mould 
make it ſtop any where ſhort of the higheſt of 
thoſe ſtages, or what ſhould prevent it Gow ruin 
even conſiderably above the higheſt of them 0 
more, | proteſt, than I can perceive. On Iz 
points a manufacturer ſetting up in ſuch an 58 
bliſhment would be in a worſe ſituation than an 
ordinary manufacturer, I really do not ſee : . [ 
ſee many points on which he is in a better. His 
hands indeed are all raw perhaps, at leaſt with 
relation to the particular ſpecies of work which he 
employs them upon, if not with relation to ever 
other. But ſo are all hands every where, at the 
lirſt ſetting up of every manufacture. Lock round 
and you will find inſtances enough of manufac- 

tures 
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tures where children, down to four years old, earn 
ſomething, and where children a few years older 
earn a ſubſiſtence, and that a comfortable one. [1 
muſt leave to you to mention names and places, 
You, who have been ſo much of an Engliſh tra- 
veller, cannot but have met with inſtances in plen- 
ty. if you have happened to note them down. 
Many are the inſtances you muſt have found in 
which the part taken by each workman 1s reduced 
to ſome one ſingle operation of ſuch perfect ſim- 
plicity, that one might defy the awkwardeſt and 
moſt helpleſs idler that ever exiſted to avoid ſuc- 
ceeding in it. Among the eighteen or twenty 
operations into which the proceſs of pin-making 
has been divided, I queſtion whether there 1s any 
one that is not reduced to ſuch a ſtate. In this 
point then he is upon at leaſt as good a footing as 
other manufacturers: but in all other points he 1s 
upon a better. What hold can any other manu- 
facurer have upon his workmen, equal to what 
my manufacturer would have upon his? What 
other maſter is there that can reduce his workmen, 
if idle, to a ſituation next to ſtarving, without 
ſuffering them to go elſewhere? What other maſter 
is there, whoſe men can never get drunk unlet 
he chooſes they ſhould do ſo? And who fo far 
from being able to raiſe their wages by combina- 
tion, are obliged to take whatever pittance he 


thinks it moſt for his intereſt to allow? In al. 
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other manufactories, thoſe members of a family 
who can and will work muſt earn enough to 
maintain not only themſelves but thoſe who 
either cannot or will not work. Each maſter 
of a family muſt earn enough to maintain, o 
at leaſt help to maintain, a wife, and to 2 
tain ſuch as are yet helpleſs among his ru 
My manufacturers workmen, however crampt in 
other reſpects, have the good or ill fortune to be 
treed from this incumbrance : a freedom, the ad. 
vantage of which will be no ſecret to hate 3 
who, ſeeing he is to have the honor of their enden 
in his capacity of ſhop-keeper, has taken care to 
get the meaſure of their earnings to a hair's 
breadth. What other manufacturers are thiers 
who reap their profits at the riſk of other peo e 
and who have the purſe of the nation to hs 
them, in caſe of any blameleſs misfortune > | 
to crown the whole by the great advantage which 
s the peculiar fruit of this new print what 
other maſter or manufacturer, is there, who to 
ppearance conſtantly, and in reality as much as 
he thluks proper, has every look and motion of 
each workman under his eye? — Without any of 
ele advantages we fee manufacturers, not only 
L211 their heads above water, but making their 
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becauſe, even without theſe great advantages much 
fewer fail than thrive, or the wealth of the coun- 
try could not have gone on increafing as it has 
done, from the reign of Brutus to the preſent. 
And if political eſtabliſhments were to wait, till 
probability were converted into certainty betore 
trial, parliament might as well go to bed at once, 
and ſleep on the ſame pillow with ſiſter convocation. 


To ſpeak in ſober ſadneſs, I do dearly love, as 
you well know, in human dealings no leſs than in 
divine, to think and to ſay, as far as conſcience 
will allow me, that © whatever is, is right:“ as 
well concerning thoſe things which are done, as 
concerning thoſe which have been lefr undone.— 
The gentlemen who gave themſelves ſo much trou- 
ble about the Penitentiary-houſe plan, did ex- 
tremely well; and for aught I know, the gentle. 
men, who put it under the table at laſt, may have 
done {till better. If you have a mind to ſhare 
with me in this comfortable feeling, turn once 
more to that diſcarded favorite, and obſerve 
what load of expence, ſome part then neceſlary, 
ſome perhaps not altogether fo, it was to have 
thrown upon the nation : and, at the ſame time 
what will be ſtill more comfortable to you, ho- 
great a proportion of that expence would be ſtruck 
off, by the new and of courſe ſtill greater favorite 
which I have ventured to introduce to you. 
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jn the firſt place, there was to have been a vaſt 
extent of ground; for it was to have had rage 
waiks and timber yards, and it is well it was not to 
have had dock yards. Then, for the ſake of 
healthineſs, that ground was to have had a com- 
mand of running water : then again, for the con- 
venience of dignified inſpectors, that ground and 
that water were to have been in the vicinity of the 
metropolis. It was to have been on the bank of the 
Thames, Jome where I think about Wandſworth 
and Batterſea: and a ſite fit for I know not how 
many of the moſt luxurious villas that fancy could 
conceive or Chriſtie deſcribe, was to be buried 
under it, Seven and twenty thouſand pounds, I 
think, was the price talked of, and for aught 1 
know, paid for the bare ground, before ſo much 
as a ſpade was put in it *. As to my contractor, 
eighteen or twenty acres of the moſt unprofitable 
land your country or any other contains, any 
waſte land, in ſhort, which the crown has already 
.n 1ts poſſeſſion, would anſwer every plea he could 
put in, and out of that he would crib gardens for 
is own accommodation, and farm yards, and 1 
«Know not what beſides. As to running water, it 
is indeed to every purpoſe a very agreeable circum- 


tance, and under the ordinary jail regimen, a 
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I now underſtand it was to have been no more than five 
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very deſirable, poſſibly an eſſential one. But many 
of the lords and commons make ſhift without it, 
even at their villas, and almoſt all of them when 
not at their villas, without aſcribing any want of 
health they may labour under to the want of run- 
ning water. As to my contractor's boarders, they 
mult have water indeed, becauſe every body mult 
have water : but under the proviſion I have made, 
for turning the operations of cleanlineſs into mo- 
tives of courſe, J ſhould apprehend their condition 
might {till be tolerable, ſhould they have no other 
running ſtock of that neceſſary element than what 
falls to the ſhare of better men. 


When the ground thus dearly wrung from the 
graſp of luxury came to be covered, think what 
another ſource of expence was to be opened, when 
over and above nine hundred roomy chambers for 
ſv many perſons to lie in, three other different 
claſſes of apartments were to be provided, to! 
know not what number nor extent, for them to 
work in, to pray in, and to ſuffer in! four opera- 
tions, the ſcenes of which are, upon our plan, 
conſolidated into one. 


need not add much to what I have ſaid in 
ſormer letter, about the tribe of ſubordinate eſta- 
bliſhn.ents, each of them ſingly an object of no 
mean expence, which it ſeems to have been in 
contemplation to incloſe within the fortreſs, I mea 
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the mills, the forges, the engines, the timber 
yards and the rope walks. The ſeal which ſtamps 
my contract diſpells, as if it were a taliſman, this 
great town in nubibus; and two or three plain 
round houſes take its place. Either I am much 
miſtaken, or a ſum not much exceeding what was 
paid or deſtined for the bare ground of the pro- 
poled Penitentiary-houſes, would build and com- 
pletely fit up thoſe round houſes, beſides paying 
for the ground. 


To this account of the dead ſtock is to be 
added, if I may ſay it without offence, that of 
the live ſtock of inſpectors of every rank and de- 
nomination; I mean the pyramid of under keep- 
ers, and taſkmaſters, and ſtorekeepers, and gover- 
nors, and committees of magiſtrates, which it 
builds up, all to be paid up and falaried, with 
allowances riſing in proportion to the riſe of dig- 
nity : the whole to be crowned with a grand trium- 
virate of ſuperintendants, two of whom were to 
have been members of parliament, men of high 
birth and quality, whoſe toilſome dignity a miniſ- 
ter would hardly have affronted by the offer of ſa- 
laries much inferior to what are ſtill to be found 
annexed to ſinecures. 


[ will not ſay much of the © other officers,” 
without number, which, I ſee by my View of th: 


Hard-labour Bill, were to have been added, and 
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of courſe muſt have been added, in ſuch num. 
ber as the © committees” of your * 0 
whom this buſineſs was then committed, or at 


any rate ſome other good judges ſhould have 
judged “ neceſſary.“ 


Officers and governors, c nomine, my contractor 
would have none: and any ſuperfluous clerk or 
over looker, who might be found lurking in hi; 
eſtabliſhment, he would have much leſs tendernek 
for, than your gardener has for the ſow-thiſtles in 


your garden. The greateſt part of his ſcience 
comes to him in maxims from his grand-mother; 


and amongſt the foremoſt of thoſe maxims is that 
which ſtigmatizes as an unfrugal practice, the 
keeping of more cats than will catch mice. 


If under all theſe circumſtances, the Penitentiary. 
houſes ſhould have been ſomewhat of a bug-bear, 
it will be the leſs to be wondered at, when one 
conſiders the magnitude of the ſcale upon which 
this complicated experiment was going to be made. 
I mentioned in round numbers nine hundred a 
the number of convicts which was going to be 
provided for; but 888 was the exa& number men- 
tioned in the bill. Three eights “ thus arranged, 
« a terrible ſhew!” But granting this to be the 
number likely to require proviſion of ſome kind 
or other, 1t ſurely does not follow that all that re- 
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quire it, muſt neceſſarily be provided for in this 
manner, or in none. If the eight hundred and 
eighty- eight appear ſo formidable, gentlemen may 
ſtrike off the hundreds and try whether the coun- 
try will be ruined by an eſtabliſhment inferior to 
that which an obſcure ex-countryman of theirs is 
going to amuſe himſelf with. 


What I have all along been taking for granted 
is, that it is the mere dread of extravagance that 
has driven your thrifty miniſter from the Peniten- 
tiary-houſe plan, not the love of tranſportation 
that has /educed him from it. The infertority of 
the latter mode of puniſhment in point of exem- 
plarity and equality, in ſhort in every point but 
that of expence, ſtands, I believe undiſputed. I 
recollected the reaſons againſt it, that were in every 
body's mouth, and marked them down with, I 
think ſome additions (as you may or may not re- 
member) in my View of the Hard- labour Bill, 
ſupplement included. I have never happened to 
hear any objections made to thole reaſons: nor 
have I heard of any charms, other than thoſe of 
antiquity and comparative frugality, that tranſpor- 
tation has to recommend it. Suppoſing therefore 
what I molt certainly do not ſuppoſe, that my con- 
tractor could not keep his people at home at / 
ex; ence than it would take to ſend them abroad, 
yet if he could keep them at no greater expence. 


| ſhould preſume that even this would be reckoned 
no 


„ 


no fmall point gained, and that even this very mo. 
derate ſucceſs would be ſuffi ent to put an end to 
ſo undeſirable a branch of navigation. 


Nor does any preference that might be given to 
the tranſportation plan, ſuperſede the neceſſity of 
this or ſome other ſubſtitute to it, in the many 
caſes to which it cannot be conceived that plan 
ſhould be extended. Tranſportation to this deſert 
for ſeven years, a puniſhment which under ſuch 
circumſtances is ſo much like tranſportation for 
life, is not I ſuppoſe, to be inflited for every pec- 
cadillo. Veſſels will not be falling every week or 
fortnight upon this four or five or ſix months navi- 
gation : hardly much oftener, I ſhould ſuppoſe, 
than once a twelvemonth. In the mean time the 
convicts muſt be ſome where: and wheth r they 
are likely to be better qualified for colonization by 
lounging in an ordinary jail, or rotting on board 
a ballaſt-hulk, or working in an inſpection houſe, 
may now, I think, be left for any one to judge. 
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Houſes of C orrection. 


Is conſidering my brother's inſpection plan as 
applicable to the purpoſe of eſtabliſhments deſigned 
to force labour, my principal theme has hitherto 
been the national eſtabliſhment of Penitentiary- 
houſes. My firſt deſign, however, was to help to 
drive the nail I ſaw a going; I mean the Houſe of 
Correction, which the advertiſement informed me 
was under conſideration for your ** * *, TI had 
little notion, at the outſet, of attempting any ſuch 
uphill work as the heaving up again that huge 
ſtone, the Penitentiary-houſe, which the builders 
at laſt had refuſed, and which, after the tolling 
and ſtraining of ſo many years, had tumbled to 
the bottom. But the greater obje& grew upon 
me as I wrote; and what J found to ſay on that 
lubject I grudged the leſs, as thinking it might, 
molt of it, be more or lefs applicable to your eſta- 
liſnment. How far, and in what particular re- 


ppects it may prove ſo, I have no means of know- 
E "7; I trouble you with it at a venture. In my 
laſt 
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laſt I propoſed, if the nation were poor and fear. 
ful, a Penitentiary-houſe upon a very ſmall ſcale; 
ſo ſmall, if ſuch caution were thought neceſſary, 
as not to contain ſo many as a hundred priſoners, 
But however poor the nation may be, the? 
of * ** * ſurely is rich. What then ſhould hinder 
your * ** from ſtanding forth and ſetting the 
nation an example? what the number of perſons 
you may have to provide for in this way is ſuppoſed 
to be, I have no means of knowing ; but I ſhould 
think it ſtrange, if it did not conſiderably exceed 
the one juſt mentioned. What it is you will riſk 
by ſuch an experiment, is more than ] can ſee 
As far as the building is concerned, it is a queſtion 
which architects, and they alone, can anſwer. In 
the mean time, we who know nothing of the mat. 
ter, can findno reaſon, all things conſidered, why a 
building upon this plan ſhould colt more than upon 
another. But ſetting aſide the building, every 
other difference is on the profitable fide. 


The precautions againſt eſcapes, and the re- 
ſtraints deſtined to anſwer the ends of puniſhment, 
would not I ſuppoſe in your eſtabliſhment be quite 
ſo ſtrict, as it would be neceſlary they ſhould be ii 
an eſtabliſhment deſigned to anſwer the purpoſe of 
a Penitentiary-houſe. Bars, bolts, and gratings 
would in this of your's, I ſuppoſe, be rejected 
and the inexorable partition-walls, might for ſon 
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for others thrown out altogether. With you, the 
gloomy paradox of crouded ſolitude might be ex- 
changed perhaps for the chearfulneſs of a common 
refeQory. The ſabbath might be a ſabbath there 
as elſewhere. In the Penitentiary Inſpection-houſę 
the priſoners were to lie, as they were to eat, to 
work, to pray, and to do every thing, in the! 
cells, and no where elſe. In your Houſe of Cor- 
rection, where they ſhould lie, or how they ſhauld 
lie, I ſtay not to enquire. 


It is well however for you * * * * gentlemen, 
that you are ſo rich; for in point of frugality, I 
could not venture to premiſe you any thing like 
the ſucceſs that I would to“ poor old England. 
Your contractor's jail-birds, if you had a contrac- 
tor, would be perpetually upon the wing : the 
ſhort terms you would be ſending them to him 
tor, would ſeldom admit of their attaining to ſuch 
a proficiency, as to make a profit upon any 
branch of induſtry. In general, what in a former 
letter I termed the good hands, would be his chiet, 


it not his whole dependence; and that, I doubt, 
| but a ſcanty one. 


| will not peſter you with further niceties ap- 


plicable to the difference between Houſes of Cor- 
veclian, and Work-houfes, and Pocr-hovuges, it any 
mere ſhould be, which are not work-houles ; be- 


'Ween the different modes of treatment that may 


be 
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be due, to what are looked upon as the inferior 
degree of diſhone/ty, to idleneſs as yet untainted 
with diſhoneſty, and to blameleſs indigence. The 
law herſelf has ſcarcely eyes for theſe microſcopic 
differences. I bow down therefore, for the pre. 
ſent at leaſt, to the counſe] of ſo many ſages, and 


ſhrink from the crime of being “ wiſer than the 


law.“ 
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LETTER. vl 


Priſons for ſafe cuſtody merely. 


A WorD or two reſpecting the condition of 
Fenders before convidtion : or, if that expreſſion 
ſhould appear to include a ſoleciſm, of perſons 
accuſed, who either for want of bail or as charged 
with offences not bailable, have hitherto been 
made, through negligence or neceſſity, to ſhare by 
anticipation ſo much of the fate of convicts, as 
impriſonment more or leſs rigid may amount to. 


To perſons thus circumſtanced, the inſpection 
principle would apply, as far as /afe cu/tody was 
concerned, with as much advantage as to convicts. 
But as there can be no ground for puniſhing them, 
any otherwiſe than in ſo far as the reftraint neceſ- 
lary for ſafe cuſtodv has the effect of puniſhment, 
there can be as little ground for ſubjecting them to 
ſolitude ; unleſs where that circumſtance ſhould 
allo appear neceſſary, either to ſafe-cuſtody, or to 
prevent that mental infection, which novices in the 
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arts of diſhoneſty, and in debauchery the parent 
of diſhoneſty, are ſo much in danger of contract. 
ing, from the maſters of thoſe arts. In this viey 
therefore the partitions might appear to ſome an 
unneceſlary ingredient in the compoſition of the 
building: though I confeſs, from the conſideration 
juſt alledged, they would not appear in that light 
tome. Communication mult likewiſe be allowed 
to the priſoners with their friends and legal aſliſt. 
ants, for the purpoſe of ſettling their affairs, and 
concerting their defence. 


As forced labour is puniſhment, labour mult 
not here be forced. For the ſame reafon, and 
becauſe the privation of ſuch comforts of any kind 
as a man's circumſtances allow him is alſo puniſh 
ment, neither ſhould the free admiſſion of ſuch 
comforts, as far as is conſiſtent with fobriety, be 
denied; nor, if the keeper is permitted to con- 
cern Iimſelf in any part of the trade, ſhould be 
be permitted to make a greater profit than would 
be made by other traders. 


But amongſt perſons of ſuch a deſcription and 
in ſuch a multitude, there will always be a certai 
number, nor that probably an inconſiderable one, 
who will poſſeſs no means of ſubſiſtence whateve! 
cf their own. Thele then will, in fo far, co: 
under a predicament not very diſſimilar to that e 


convicts in a penitentiary-houſe. Whatever work 
they 
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they may be capable of, there is no reaſon why 
ſubſiſtence ſhould be given to them, any more 
than to perſons free from ſuſpicion and at large, 
but as the price for work, ſuppoſing them able to 
But as this ability is a fact the judg- 
ing ot which is a matter of great nicety, too much 
it may be thought by far to be intruſted to ſuck 
hands, if to any, ſome allowance muſt therefore be 
made them gratis, and that at leaſt as good a one 
as I recommended for the Penitentiary-houſe. In 
order to ſupply the defects of this allowance, the 
point then will be, to provide ſome fort of work 
tor ſuch, who not having trades of their own which 
they can work at, are yet willing to take work, it 
they can get it. If to find ſuch work might be 
lificult, even in a houſe of correction, on account 
ol the ſhortnels of the time which there may be 
tor learning work, for the ſame reaſon it ſhould be 
till more difficult, in a priſon appropriated to ſafe- 
cultody before conviction, at leaſt in caſes where, 
as it will ſome times happen, the commitment 
precedes the trial but a few days. If on the ground 
ot being particularly likely to have it in his power 
to provide work, the contracting keeper of a peuil- 
tentlary-houſe ſhould be deemed the fitteſt perſon 
tor the keeping of a ſaſe-cutody houſe (for ſo 1 


would wiſh to call it rather than a priſon) in other 


perform it. 


relpects he might be thought leſs fit, rather than 
more ſo. Ina Penitentiary-houſe he is an extor- 


toner by trade: a trade he muſt wholly unlearn, 


ever“ 
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every time he ſets his foot in a ſafe - cuſtody-houſe, 
on pain of ſuch puniſhment as unlicenſed extor. 
tioners may deſerve. But it by no means follows, 
becauſe the keeper of a Penitentiary-houſe has 
found one or perhaps half a dozen ſorts of work, 
any of which a perſon may make himſelf tolerably 
maſter of in the courſe of a few months, that he 
ſhould be in poſſeſſion of any that might be per. 
formed without learning, or learnt in a few days, 
If therefore, for frugality's ſake, or any other con. 
venience, any other eſtabliſhments were taken to 
combine with that of a ſafe-cuſtody-houſe, a houſe 
of correction would ſeem better ſuited to ſuch 1 
purpoſe, than a Penitentiary-houſe. But without 
conſidering it as matter of neceſſity to have re. 
courſe to ſuch ſhifts, the eligibility of which migh! 
depend upon local and other particular conſidera. 
tions, I ſhould hope that employments would no! 
be wanting, and thoſe capable of affording a mo- 
derately good ſubſiſtence, for which a man of or. 
dinary faculties would be as well qualified the fir! 
inſtant as at the end of ſeven years. I could al- 
moſt venture to mention examples, but that th: 
reaſons ſo often given ſtop my pen. 
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Manufa&tories. 


AFTER ſo much as has been ſaid, on the ap- 
plication of our principle to the buſineſs of manu- 
tactories conſidered as carried on by forced labour, 
you will think a very few words more than ſuffi- 
cient, in the view of applying it to manufaQtures 
carried on upon the ordinary plan of freedom. 


The centrality of the preſiding perſon's ſituation 
will have its uſe at all events; for the purpoſe of 
cirection and order at leaſt, if for no other. The 
concealment of his perſon will be of uſe, in as far 
4s controul may be judged uſeful. As to parti- 
tions, whether they would be more ſerviceable in 
the way of preventing diſtraction, or diſſerviceable 
by impeding communication, will depend upon 
nc particular nature of the particular manufacture. 
in ſome manufactories they will have a further uſe, 
by the convenience they may afford for ranging a 
greater number of tools than could otherwiſe be 


ſtowed 
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ſtowed, within the workman's reach. In nice bu- 
ſineſſes, ſuch as that of watch- making, where con. 
fiderable damage might reſult from an accidental 
jog or a momentary diſtraction, ſuch partitions, I 
underſtand, are uſual. 


ou! 
wo 


Whatever be the manufacture, the utility of the 
principle is obvious and inconteſtable, in all caſes 
where the workmen are paid according to their 
time. Where they are paid by the piece, there the 
intereſt which the workman has in the value of his 
work ſuperſedes the uſe of coercion, and of every 
expedient calculated to give force to it. In this 
caſe, I ſee no other uſe to be made of the inſpec- 
tion principle, than in as far as inſtruction may be 
wanted, or in the view of preventing any watte 
or other damage, which would not of itſelf come 
home to the workman, in the way of diminiſhing 
his earnings, or in any other ſhape. 


Were a manufactory of any kind to be eſtabliſh- 
ed upon this. principle, the central lodge would pro- 
bably be made uſe of as the compting-houſe : and, 
it more branches than one were carried on und: 
the ſame roof, the accounts belonging to each 
branch would be kept in the correſponding part 
of the lodge. The lodge would alfo ſerve as a 
fort of temporary {tore room, into which the tool: 
and materials would be brought from the work. 
houſes, 
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houſes, and from whence they would be delivered 
out to the workmen all around, as well as finiſhed 
work received, as occaſion might require. 
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| cou now with pleaſure, notwithſtanding the 0 

ſadneſs of the ſubject, to an inſtance in which the 9 

application of the principle will be of the lenient IN 

caſt altogether; I mean that of the melancholy Me 3 

abodes appropriated to the reception of the inſane = : 

And here, perhaps, a noble Lord now in adminul- Rp 
tration might find ſome little atiiſtance lent, to the 

humane and ſalutary regulations ſor which we are Bu 

chiefly indebted to his care“. on pu 

if d 

That any of the receptacles at preſent ſubfutiny aw 

ſhou!d be pulled down, only to make room fo: 8 

others on the inſpection principle, is neither to b. of the 

expected nor to be wiſhed. But, ſhould an) the or 

buildings that may be erected in future for th! their! 
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the object of ſuch inſtitutions could ſcarce fail c: mixty 
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* Lord Sydney; who in the Houſe of Commons broug"! 
the bill for the regulation of Mad-houſcs, which atterw# 
paſſed into an act. 
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receiving ſome ſhare of its ſalutary influence. 
The powers of the inſane, as well as thoſe of the 
wicked, are capable of being directed either againſt 
their fellow-creatures or againſt themſelves. If, 
in the latter caſe nothing leſs than perpetual chains 
ſhould be availing, yet in all inſtances where only 
the former danger is to be apprehended, ſeparate 
cells, expoſed, as in the caſe of priſons to inſpec- 
tion, would render the uſe of chains and other 
modes of corporal ſufferance as unneceſſary in this 
cale as in any. And with regard to the conduct 
of the keepers, and the need which the patients 
have to be kept, the natural and not diſcommenda- 
ble jealouſy of abuſe would, in this inſtance as in 
the former ones, find a much reader ſatisfaction 
than it could any where at preſent. 


But without thinking of erecting mad-houſes 
on purpoſe, if we aſk Mr. Howard, he will tell us, 
it I do not miſrecollect, that there are few priſons 
or work-houſes but what are applied occaſionally 
to this uſe. Indeed a receptacle of one or other 
of theſe deſcriptions is the ready, and I believe 
the only reſource, which magiſtrates find veſted in 
their hands. Hence it was, he ſo often found his 
lenſes affailed with that ſtrange and unſeemly 
mixture of calamity and guilt ; lunatics raving 
and felons rioting in the ſame room. But in 
every penal Inſpection-houſe, every vacant cell 

0 would 
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would afford theſe afflicted beings an apartment 
exempt from diſturbance, and adapted to their 


wants. 
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Hoſpitals. 


Ir any thing could ſtill be wanting to ſhew how 
far this plan is from any neceſſary connection with 
ſevere and coercive meaſures, there cannot be a 
ſtronger conſideration than that of the advantage 
with which it applies to hoſpitals : eſtabhſhments 
of which the ſole object is the relief of the afflicted, 
whom their own entreaties have introduced. Te- 
uacious as ever of the principle of omnipreſence, I 
take it for granted that the whole tribe of medical 
curators, the ſurgeon, the apothecary, the matron, 
o whom I could wiſh to add even the phy/icien, 
could the eſtabliſhment be but ſufficient to make 
it worth his while, find in the inſpection lodge and 
what apartments might be added above it, their 
conſtant reſidence. Here the phyſician and the 
apothecary might know with certainty, that the 
preſcription which the one had ordered and the 
other made up, had been adminiſtered at the exact 
me, and in the exact manner in which it was or- 

dered 
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dered to be adminiſtered. Here the ſurgeon would 
be ſure that his inſtructions and directions had 
been followed in all points, by his pupils and 
aſſiſtants. Here the faculty in all its branches, 
might with the leaſt trouble poſſible, watch as 
much as they choſe to watch, of the progreſs of 
the diſeaſe and the influence of the remedy. Com- 
plaints from the ſick might be received, the inſtant 
the cauſe of the complaint, real or imaginary, 
occurred: though, as miſconduct would be follow. 
ed by inſtant reprehenſion, ſuch complaints mult 
be proportionably rare. 


The ſeparation of the cells might be in part con- 
tinued either for comfort, or for decency. Cur- 
tains inſtead of grating, would give the patient, 
when they thought fit, the option of being ſeen. 
Partitions of greater ſolidity, and extent, might 
divide the fabric into different wards, confining 
infection, adapting themſelves to the varieties ot 
diſeaſe, and affording upon occaſion diverſities 0! 
temperature. 


In hot weather to ſave the room from being 
heated, and the patients from being incommoded 
by the ſun, ſhades or awnings might ſecure the 
windows towards the ſouth. 
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word or two on this ſubject you muſt permit me. 
Would the cielings of the cell be high enough? 
s the plan of conſtruction ſufficiently favourable 
to ventilation? I have not the good fortune to 
have read a book publiſhed not long ago on the 
ſubject of hoſpitals, by our countryman Mr. Aikin ; 
though I remember ſeeing ſome account of it in a 
Review. But I cannot help begging of you to 
recommend to the notice of your medical friends 
the peruſal of Dr. De Maret's paper, in the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Dijon for the year 1782. 
t either his facts or his reaſoning are to be truſted, 
not only no loftinels of cieling is ſufficient to en- 
{ure to ſuch a building a purity of air, but it may 
appear queſtionable whether ſuch an effect be upon 
he whole promoted by that circumſtance “. 


His great anxiety ſeems to be, that at ſome 
known period or periods of the day, the whole 
mals of air may undergo at once a total change, 
not truſting to partial and precarious evacuations 
by opening here and there a window: till leſs to 
auy height or other amplitude of room: a circum- 
ſtance which of itſelf tends to render them ſtill 
more partial and precarious. Proſcribing all rec- 

tilinear 


To an Hoſpital lately built at Lyons a vaſt dome had been 


en in this view. It had been expected that the foul air ſhould 
de found at top, while that near the floor ſhould have tweet and 
wholeſome. On the contrary, ſubſtances which turned putrid 
the bottom in a fingic day remained ſweet above at the end of 
ve days. 
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tilinear walls and flat cielings forming angles at 


the junctions, he recommends accordingly for the the 
inſide of his building, the form of a long oval, to 
curved in every direction except that of the floor, ſeſſe 
placing a door at each end. By throwing open 
theſe doors, he ſeems to make 1t pretty apparent, T 
that the ſmalleſt draught will be ſufhcient to effect the c 
an entire change in the whole ſtock of air: ſince aloe 
at which ever end a current of air happens firſt ty au 
enter, it will carry all before it till it gets to the 
other. Opening windows or other apertures dil. Hy 
poſed in any other part of the room, would tend ſeen - 
rather to diſturb and counteract the current than patier 
to promote 1t. | | whiſp 
media 
From the ſame reaſoning it will follow, that the fwers 
circular form demanded as the beſt of all by the ance. 
inſpection principle, muſt in a view to ventilation 
have in a conſiderable degree the advantage over " 
the rectilinear: and even, were the difference ſut- import 
ficiently material, the inſpection principle might raratiy 
Le applied to his oval with little or no diſadvan. 1 
tage. The form of the inſpection lodge might in puritie 
this caſe follow that of the containing building: 'reſa@i 
and that central part fo far from obſtructing the —_ 
ventilation, would rather as it ſhould ſeem, aflil ny h 
it, encreaſing the force of the current by the con: ade 
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It ſhould ſeem alſo, that to a circular building 
the central lodge would thus give the ſame aptitude 


to ventilation, which the Doctor's oval form pol- 
ſeſſes of itſelf. 


To fave his patients from catching cold while 
the current is paſſing through the room, the Doctor 
allows to each a ſhort ſcreen, like the head of a 
cradle, to be reſted on the bed. 


Here the uſe of the tin ſpeaking-tubes would be 
ſeen again, in the means they would afford to the 
patient, though he were equal to no more than a 
whiſper, of conveying to the lodge the moſt im- 
mediate notice of his wants; and receiving an- 
ſwers in a tone equally unproductive of diſturb- 
ance, 


Something I could have wiſhed to ſay, on the 
important difference between the general and com- 
paratively immaterial impurity reſulting merely 
from the phlogiſton, and the various particular im- 
purities conſtituted by the various products of pu- 
reaction, or by the different matters of the vari- 
ous contagions. Apainſt theſe very different dan- 
gers the mode and meaſure of precaution might 
admit of no ſmall difference. But this belongs 
not neceſſarily to the ſubject, and you would not 


tank me, any more than gentlemen of the faculty 
who 
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who underſtand it better than I, or gentlemen at 
large who would not wiſh to underſtand it. 


An hoſpital built and conducted upon a plan of 
this kind, of the ſucceſs of which every body 

might be an obſerver, acceſſible to the patients 
friends,* who, without incommoding or being in- 
commoded, might ſee the whole economy of it 
carried on under their eye, would loſe, it is to be 
hoped, a great part of thoſe repelling terrors, 
which deprive of the benefit of ſuch inſtitutions 
many objects whom prejudice in league with po- 
verty, either debars altogether from relief, or 
drives to ſeek it in much leſs eligible ſhapes. Who 
knows but that the certainty of a medical attend. 
ance not occaſional, ſhort lived or even precarious, 
as at preſent, but conſtant and uninterrupted, 
might not render ſuch a fituation preferable even 
to hon.e, in the eyes of many perſons who could 
aſford to pay for it? and that the erection of a 
building of this kind might turn to account in the 
hands of fome enterprizing practitioner ? 


A priſon, as I obſerved in a former letter, it 
cludes an hoſpital. In priſons on this conſtruction, 
every cell may receive the properties of an holpi- 
tal, without undergoing any change. The who: 
priſon would be perhaps a better hoſpital than ar! 
building knowa hitherto by that name. 1 
ſhould it be thought of uſe, a few cells might be 

appropriate. 
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appropriated to that purpoſe : and perhaps it may 
be thought adviſable that ſome caſes of infection 
ſhould be thrown out and lodged under another 
roof. 


But if infection in general muſt be ſent to be 
cured elſewhere, there is no ſpot in which infection 
originating in negligence can, either in the ii or 


ſpread of it, meet with ſuch obſtacles as here. 


ln what other inſtance as in this, will you ſee the 
intereſts of the governor and the governed in this 
important particular, ſo perfectly confounded and 
made one? Thoſe of the keeper with thoſe of the 
priſoners, thoſe of the medical curator with thoſe 
of the patients? Clean or unclean, ſafe or unſafe, 
he runs the chance that they do: if he lets them 
poiſon themſelves, he lets them poiſon him. En- 
compaſſed on all ſides by a multitude of perſons 
whoſe good or bad condition depends upon himſelf, 
he ſtands as a hoſtage in his own hands for the ſa- 
lubrity of the whole. 
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Schools. 


AFTER applying the inſpection principle firl 
to priſons, and through mad houſes bringing it 
down to hoſpitals, will the parental feelings endure 
my applying it at laſt to ſchools ? Will the obſer. 
vation of its efficacy in preventing the irregular 
application of undue hardſhip even to the guilty, 
be ſufficient to diſpel the apprehenſion of its ten. 
dency to introduce tyranny into the abodes of in. 
nocence and youth? 


Applied to theſe you will find it capable of tuc 
very diſtinguiſhable degrees of extenſion. It may 
be confined to the hours of ſtudy; or it may be 
made to ſill the whole circle of time, including 
the hours of repoſe and refreſhment and recrea- 
tion. 


To the firſt of thele applications the moſt cap- 
tious timidity, I think, could hardly fancy an ob- 
jection concerning the hours of ſtudy, there can, 

I think 
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| think, be but one wiſh ; that they ſhould be em- 
ployed in ſtudy. It is ſcarce neceſſary to obſerve, 
that gratings, bars, and bolts, and every circum- 
ſtance from which an Inſpection-houſe can derive 
a terrific character, have nothing to do here. All 
play, all chattering, in ſhort all diſtraction of 
every kind, is effectually baniſhed by the central 
and covered ſituation of the maſter, ſeconded by 
partitions or ſcreens between the ſcholars as flight 
as you pleaſe The different meaſures and caſts of 
talent, by this means rendered perhaps for the firſt 
time, diſtinctly diſcernible, will indicate the differ- 
ent degrees of attention and modes of culture moſt 
ſuitable to each particular diſpoſition 3 and incu- 
rable and irreproachable dulneſs or imbecility will 
no longer be puniſhed for the fins of idleneſs or 
obſtinacy. That ſpecies of fraud at We/tmin/ter 
called cribbing, a vice thought hitherto congenial 
to ſchools, will never creep in here. That ſyſtem 
of premature corruption, in which idleneſs is 
ſcreened by opulence, and the honour due to 
talents or induſtry is let out for hire, will be com- 
pleatly done away; and a nobleman may ſtand as 
good a chance of knowing ſomething as a com- 
mon man. 


Nor, in peint of preſent enjoyment, will the 
ſcholars be loſers by the change. Thoſe ſinkings 
of the heart at the thoughts of a taſk undone, 
thole galling ſtruggles between the paſſion for play 

and 
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and the fear of puniſhment, would there be un. 


| known. During the hours of buſineſs, habit, no 


longer broken in upon by accident would ſtrip the 
maſter's preſence of its terrors, without depriving 
it of its uſe. And the time allotted for ſtudy being 
faithfully and rigidly appropriated to that ſervice, 
the leſs of it would ſerve. 


The ſeparate ſpaces allotted for this purpoſe, 
would not in other reſpects be thrown away. 4 
bed, a bureau, and a chair muſt be had at any 
rate: ſo that the only extraordinary expence in 
building would be for the partitions, for which a 
very flight thickneſs would ſuffice. The youth ot 
either ſex might by this means fleep, as well as 
ſtudy, under inſpection and alone; a circumſtance 
of no mean importance in many a parent's eye. 


In the Royal Military School at Paris, the bed- 
chambers (if my brother's memory does not de- 
deceive him) form two ranges on the two ſides of 
a long room; the inhabitants being ſeparated from 
one another by partitions, but expoſed alike to the 
view of a maſter at his walks, by a kind of a 
grated window in each door. This plan of con- 
ſtruction ſtruck him, he tells me, a good deal, as 
he walked over that eſtabliſnment (about a dozen 
years ago was it not?) with you: and poſlibly in 
that walk the foundation was laid for his In/pection- 
houſe. If he there borrowed his idea, I her fd 
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has not repaid it without intereſt. You will con- 
ſels ſome difference, in point of facility, betwixt 
1 (tate of inceſſant walking and a ſtate of reſt : and 
in point of compleatneſs of inſpection, between 
viſiting two or three hundred perſons one after 
another, and ſeeing them at once. 


In ſtating what this principle <wwi/l do, in pro- 
moting the progreſs of inſtruction in every line, a 
word or two will be thought ſufficient to ſtate what 
it will not do. It does give every degree of efficacy 
which can be given to the influence of puniſhment 
and aint. But it does nothing towards cor- 
recting the oppreſſive influence of puniſhment and 
reltraint, by the enlivening and invigorating influ- 
ence of rexwward. That nobleſt and brighteſt en- 
vine of diſcipline can by no other means be put to 
conſtant uſe in ſchools, than by the practice which 
at Ie/tmin/ter, you know, goes by the name of 
callenging : an inſtitution, which paying merit in 
us fitteſt and moſt inexhauſtible coin, and even 
uniting in one impulſe the oppoſite powers of re- 
ward and puniſhment, holds out diſhonor for every 
attention a boy omits, and honor for every exertion 
he can beſtow. 


| With regard to the extending the range of in- 
ſhection over every moment of a boy's time, the 
cntments of mankind might not be altogether ſo 
-nanimous. The notion indeed of moſt parents 
is, 


E 


is, I believe, that children cannot be too much 
under the maſter's eye: and if man were a con. 
ſiſtent auinial, none who entertain that notion, but 
ſhouid be ionder of the principle the farther they 
ſaw it purſued. But as conſiſtency is of all human 
qualities the molt rare, it need not at all ſurprize 
us, if, of thoſe who in the preſent ſtate of things 
are molt anxious on the head of the maſter's om. 
nipreſence, many were to fly back and change 
their note, when they ſaw that point ſcrewed up at 
once to a pitch of perfection, ſo much beyond 
whatever they could have been accuſtomed to con- 
ceive. | 


Some there are at any rate, who before they 


came into ſo novel a ſcheme, would have many 
ſcruples to get over. Doubts would be ſtarted— 
whether it would be adviſable to apply ſuch con- 
ſtant and unremitting preſſure to the tender mind, 
and to give ſuch herculean and ineludible ſtrength 
to the gripe of power ?—Whether perſons, of the 
calt of character and extent of ideas that may bc 
expected to be found in the common run of ſchoo!- 
matters, are likely to be fit receptacles for an au- 
thority fo much exceeding any thing that has been 
hitherto ſignified by depotir 2 Whether the m-at- 
tention of the maſter may not be as neceſſery t» 
the preſent comfort of his prpil, in ſome reſpect; 
as the attention of the one may be to the fi? 


welfare of the other, in other reſpects? Whether 
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he irretrievable check given to the free develop- 
ment of the intellectual part of his frame by this 
unintermitted preſſure, may not be productive of 
an imbecility ſimilar to that which would be pro- 
duced by conſtant and long continued bandages on 
the corporal part ?—Whether what 1s thus acquired 
in regularity may not be loſt in exergy ?—Whether 
that not leſs inſtructive, though leſs heeded, courſe 
of diſcipline, which in the {truggles of paſſion 
againſt paſſion, and of reaſon againſt reaſon, is 
adminiſtered by the children to one another and 
to themſelves, and in which the conflicts and com- 
petitions that are to form the buſineſs of maturity 
are rehearſed in miniature; whether I ſay, this 
moral and molt important branch of inſtruction, 
would not by theſe means be ſacrificed, to the ru- 
ments and thoſe ſeldom the moſt uſeful, of the 
intellectual? — Whether the defects, with which 


vate education has been charged in its compari- 


en with public, would not here be carried to the 
extreme !—And whether, in being made a little 
Vetter acquainted with the world ot abſtraction 
man they might have been otherwiſe, the youth 
us pent up may not have been kept more than 
proportionably more ignorant of the world of 
realities into which they are about to launch? — 
Whether the liberal ſpir'' energy of a free 
dtizen would not be ex ge lor the mechani- 
al diſcipline of a ſoidicr. or the autterity of a 
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monk ? And whether the reſult of this high. 
wrought contrivance might not be the conſtructing 
a ſet of machines under the ſimilitude of men? 


To give a ſatis factory anſwer to all theſe queries, 
which are mighty fine, but do not any of them 
come home to the point, it would be neceſſary to 
recur at once to the end of education.—Would 
happineſs be moſt likly to be encreaſed or diminiſh- 
ed by this diſcipline ? Call them ſoldiers, call them 
monks, call them machines, ſo they were but 
happy ones, I ſhould not care. Wars and ſtorms 
are beſt to read of, but peace and calms are beiter 
to enjoy. Don't be frightened now, my dear 
+++ ++ *, and think that I am going to entertain 
you with a courſe of moral philoſophy, or even 
with a ſyſtem of education. Happineſs 1s a very 
pretty thing to feel, but very dry to talk about: 
lo you may unknit your brow, for I ſhall ſay no 
more about the matter. One thing only I will 
add, which is, that whoever ſets up an Inſpection- 
ſchool upon the tip top of the principle, had need 
to be very ſure of the maſter : for the boy's body 
is not more the child of his father's, than his mind 
will be of the maſter's mind; with no other differ- 
ence than what there is between command on on- 
ſide and ſubjection on the other. 


Some of theſe fine queries which I have bee! 
; : : : . dl 
treating you with, and finer ſtill, Rouſſeau would 
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kavcentertained us with; nor do imagine he would 
are put his Emilivs into an Inſpection-houſe: but 
think he would have been glad of ſuch a ſchool 
or his Sophia. 


Adiliſan, the grave and moral Addiſon, in his 
\.ALutor or his Tatler, I forget which, ſuggeſts a 
contrivance for trying virginity by means of lions. 
You may there find many curious diſquiſitions 
oncerning the meaſures and degrees of that ſpe- 
cics of purity ; all which you will be better pleaſed 
% have from that grave author than from me. 
But, without plunging into any ſuch diſcuſſions, 
ne higheſt degree poſſible, whatſoever that may 
e, 13 no more than any body might make ſure of, 
ly by transferring damſels at as early an age as 
ay be thought ſufficient, into a ſtrict Inſpection- 
ichool, Addiſon's ſcheme was not only a penal 
but a bloody one: and what havock it might have 
made in the population of the country, I tremble 

: to think of. Give thanks then to Diana and 
"ne eleven thouſand virgins and to whatever powers 
preſide over virginity in either calendar, for ſo 
1appy a diſcovery as this of your friend's. There 
ou law blood and uncertainty : here you ſee cer- 
ainty without blood. What advantage might be 
made by ſetting up a boarding-ſchool for young 
dice upon this plan, and with what eagerneſs 
cutlemen who are curious in ſuch matters would 
"0wd to {uch « {chool 10 chooſe themſelves wives, 

() 1s 
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is too obvious to inſiſt on. The only inconve. 
mence I can think of is, that if the inſtitution 
were to become general, Mrs. Ch. H. and other 


gentlewomen of her calling, would be obliged 


either to give up houſe-keeping, or take up with 
low wenches or married ladies. 


Dr. Brown the eſtimator would have been ſtark 
mad for an Inſpection- ſchool upon the very extre- 
mity of the principle: provided always he were to 
been head-maſter : and then he would have had 
no other ſchools but thoſe. His antagoniſt, Dr. 
Priejily, would I imagine, be altogether as averſe 
to it; unteis perhaps for experiment's ſake, upon 
a {mall ſcale, juſt enough to furniſſi an appendis 
to Hartley upon Man. 


You have a controverſy, I find, in England, 
about Srnday Schools. Schools upon the extremity 
of the Inſpection- principle would, I am apt to think, 
ſind more advocates among the patrons, than 
among the oppugners, of that meaſure. 


We are told, ſomewhere or other, of a King e 
Kuypt (C P/ammilichus J think is his name) who 
thinking to rediſcover the loſt original of language. 
contrived to breed up two children in a ſequeſtered 
pot, ſecluded, from the hour of their birth, from 
all converſe with the reſt of human kind. N» 
grcat matters were, I believe, collected from thi: 
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experiment. An Inſpection-houſe, to which a ſet 
of children had been conſigned from their birth, 
might afford experiments enough that would be 
rather more intereſting. What ſay you to a Found- 
nz Hoſpital upon this principle? Would ******'s 
mes give you leave to let your preſent ſchool and 
build another upon this ground? If I do not mil- 
recollect, your brethren in that truſt have gone fo 
far as to make a point, where it can be effected, 
of taking the children out of the hands of their 
parents as much as poilible, and even, if - poſſible, 
altogether. If you have gone thus far, vou have 
paſſed the Rubicon; you may even clap them up 
in an Inſpection-houſe, and then you make of them 
what you pleaſe. You need never grudge the 
yarents a peep behind the curtain in the maſter's 
odge. There, as often as they had a mind, they 


might ſee their children thriving and learning, if 


wat would fatisfy them, without interrupting bu— 
mes or counteracling diſcipline. Improving upon 


Plammitichus's experiment, you might keep up a 


nale and female part of your young fubjeds : 
an at the end of that period fee what the language 
love would be, when Father Francis's Gander. 


were turned into Father Francis's Geeſe. 


| know who would have been delighted to fe: 
an InſpeQton-ſchoo!, if it were only for the 
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experiment's ſake, and that is Helvetius : at leaſt 
if he had been ſteady to his principles, which h- 
was ſaid to be, for by that contrivance, and by 
that alone, he might have been enabled to give an 
experimental proof of the truth of his poſition 
(ſuppoſing it to be true) that any body may be 
taught any thing, one perſon as well as another, 
It would have been his fault, if what he require; 
as a condition, viz. that the ſubjeQs of the expe. 


riment be placed in circumſtances exactly ſimilar, 


were not fulfilled. 


A rare field for diſcovery in metaphyſics : a 
ſcience which, now for the firſt time, may be pu 
to the teſt of experiment, like any other. Books, 
converſation, ſenſible objects, every thing might 
be given. The genealogy of each obſervable idea 
might be traced through all its degrees, with the 
utmoſt nicety : the parent ſtocks being all known 
and numbered. Party men, controvertialiſts of 
every deſcription, and all other ſuch epicures, 
whoſe mouth waters at the mammon of power, 
might here give themſelves a rich treat, adapted 
to their ſeveral taſtes, unembittered by contradic- 
tion. Two and two might here be leſs than four, 
or the moon might be made of green cheele, it 
any pious founder, who were rich enough, chol: 
to have her of that material. Surrounded by 2 
circle of pupils, obſequious beyond any thing ® 
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vet knowa under the name of obſequiouſneſs, 
:ieir happineſs might in ſuch a mannon be com- 
pleat, if any moderate number of adherents could 
content them; which unhappily is not the caſe. 
At the end of ſome twenty or five and twenty 
years, introduce the ſcholars of the different 
ſchools to one another (obſerving firlt to tie their 
Lands behind them) and you will fee good ſport; 
ough perhaps you may think there is enough of 
tat kind of ſport already. But if you throw out 
this hint to any body, you will take care, as far 
23 ſets and religions are concerned, not to men- 
ion names: for of thele how few are there but 
would be ready to pull us to pieces, if they ſaw 
cir rivals ſet down upon the fame line, as candt- 
Uates for the fame advantage? — And this is what 
ve thould get by our impartiality. You may how- 
cer venture to hint, that the money which is now 
id out for propagating controverſy, by founding 
ermone and lectures, might be laid out with greater 
-crlainty of advantage in the founding controverſial 
l»/pection-fchools. The preachers mult be fad 
-unylers indeed, if they had not there as many 
-vacrents as auditors : which is not always the caſe 
the world at large. As to flayellation, and 
der uchi ceremonies, which more through cuſtom 
amn neceflity, are uſed by way of puniſhment in 
os, but which under ſome in{titutions form 
he routine of life, I need not take up your time 
leu ing, how much the punctuality of thoſe 

tranſactions 
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tranſactions might, in the latter caſe, be improved 
by the inſpection principle. Theſe monaſtic ac. 
compliſhments have not been in faſhion in our 
country for ſome ages : therefore it would be loſt 
labour to recommend the principle in that view 
Neither are they a whit more fo where I write; {6 
that I ſhould get as little thanks for my pains, 
were I to make ſuch a propoſal here. On the 
contrary we are diſſolving monaſteries as you would 
lumps of ſugar. A noble lump for inſtance, 
we got the other day at Kieff, enough to feed a 
brace of regiments, beſides pickings for other 
people. But if in my return to England, or a 
any other time, I ſhould happen to go by th: 
monaſtery of La Trappe, or any other where the) 
are in earneſt about ſuch buſineſs, it would þ- 
cruelty to deny them the aſſiſtance it might be 
made to receive from the inſpection principle. 
Flinching would then be as impracticable in a mo- 
naſtery, as cribbing in a ſchool. Old ſcores miglit 
thus be rubbed. out with as much regularity a 
could be deſired :—nor would the pride of 7707 
have been ſo long a diſenchanting, could he! 
Nuiglit have put his coward Squire into an Inſpet. 


tionchouſe. 


Neither do I mean to give any inſtructions!“ 
Je Teri . in: 2 in ＋ 1 ple“ 
the Turi for applying the inſpection principle“ 
their Scraglias no not though 1 were to go throu!! 
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ge great ſaving it would make in the article of 


uche, of whom one truſty one, in the Inſpection- 


ge would be as good as half a hundred. The 
dice of that kind of cattle could not fail of falling 


+ jealt ten per cent. and the inſurance upon ma- 


mal honor at leaſt as much, upon the bare hint 
nen of ſuch an eſtabliſhment, in any of the Con- 
tantinople papers. But the mobbing I got at 
\;omlo, only for taking a peep at the town from 


thing they call a minaret (like our monument) 


4 purſuance of invitation, has cancelled any 


aims they might have had upon me for the dinner 
ey gave me at the Divan, had it been better 


man it Was. 


t the idea of ſome of theſe applications ſhould 


ne brought a ſmile upon your countenance, it 


't hurt you, my dear ** * nor ſhould it 


rt the principle. Your candour will prevent 


1 from condemning a great and new invented 


rument of government, becauſe ſome of the 
-urpoles to which it is poſſible to apply it may ap- 


'r uſelets, or trifling, or milchievous, or ridicu— 


s. Its great exccllence conſiſts, in the great 


gta it is capable of giving to any inſtitution 
' may be thought proper to apply it to. If any 


verſe applications ſhould ever be made of it, 


v 4 * \ * 


ey will lie, in this caſe as in cthers, at the doors 


ole who make them. Knives, however ſharp, 


are 


ter he is a monitor. 


court above. 


2 
— 


are very uſeful things, and, for molt purpoſes, tlie 
ſharper the more uſetul. 
of your wiſhing to forbid the uſe of them, becauſ- 
they have been ſometimes employed by ſchool- boys 
9 raiſe the devil with, or by aflaihns to cut thro: 


I hope no critic of more learning than candour 
will do an Inſpection- houſe fo much injuſtice as to 
compare it to Diony ſius's car. The object of that 
contrivance was, to know what prifoners ſaid with. 
out their ſuſpecting any ſuch thing. 
of the inſpection principle is directly the reverſe; 
it is to make them not only /ufpe?, but be aſſured, 
that whatever they do is known, even though tha: 
Deteciton is the object 0: 
the latter. 


ſhould not be the cale. 
the firſt : prevention, that © 
{ormer cale the ruling perſon is a ſpy ; in the !ut- 
The object of the firſt v4; 
to pry into the lecret receſſes of the heart; tt. 
latter, confining its attention to vert acts, leaves 
thoughts and lancics to their proper ordinary, u 


When I conſider the extenſive variety of 
poſes to which this principle may be applied, #- 
the certain efficacy which, as far as J can truſt u 
own conceptions, it promiles to them all, my ws! 
der is, not only this plan ſhould never have hithett 


I have no fear therefore 


The object 
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deen put in practice, but how any other ſhould 
ger have been thought of. 


In ſo many edifices, as, from the time of the 
-onqueſt to the preſent, have been built for the 
xpreſs purpoſe of ſafe cuſtody, does it ſound 
natural that, inſtead of placing the priſoners 
inder the inſpection of their keepers, the one claſs 
ould have been lodged at one end, perhaps, of 
x vaſt building, and the other at another end ?— 
4; if the object of the eſtabIiſhment were, that 
thoſe who wiſhed to eſcape might carry on their 
ſchemes, in concert and at leiſure. I ſhould ſup- 
poſe the inſpection principle mult long ago have 
occured to the ingenious, and been rejected by 
the judicious, could I, after all my efforts, con— 
ceire a reaſon for the rejection. The circular 
turm, notwithſtanding its taking demon frably leſs 


bu ? 


materials than any other, may, for aught I know, 
en its firit conſtruction, be more expenſive than 
me of equal dimentions in any of the ordinary 
Urme. But this objection, which has no other 
lurce than the looſe and random ſurmiſe of one 
vio has had no experience in building, can never 
have held good in compariſon with ail the other 
„rens that we have, if in truth it holds good in 
cmpariton with any. Witness the maſly piles of 
Veweate, of which the enormous, and upon the 
VINTON plans by 10 means unneceſſary EXPCence, 

R has 


1 


has been laid out in the purchaſe of a degree of 
ſecurity, not equal to that which the circular form 
would have given to the ſlighteſt building tha 


could be made to hold together. In ſhort, 2 | 


often as I indulge myſelf the liberty of fancying 
that my own notions on this head may prove con. 
formable to other people's, I think of the ol4 
ſtory of Columbus and his egg. 


I have now ſet this egg of ours on its end. 
Whether it will ſtand faſt, and bear the ſhocks of 
diſcuſſion, remains to be decided by experience. 
I think you will not find it ſtale ; but its freſhneſ 
is a circumſtance, that may not give it an equal 
reliſh to every palate.. 


What would you ſay, by the gradual adoption 
and diverſified application of this ſingle principle 
you ſhould ſee a new ſcene of things ſpread itlelt 
over the face of civilized ſociety ?—Morals reform. 
ed, health preſerved, induſtry invigorated, inſtruc- 
tion diffuſed, public burthens lightened, economy 
ſeated as it were upon a rock, the Gordian knot 
of the poor-laws not cut but untied — all by 3 
ſimple idea in architecture?“ 


I am, &c. 


* This plan happened not to come in time for the particula 
purpoſe it was deſigned for. 
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Principal Particulars ſettled or altered. 
General View of the whole Ediſice. 
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Annular Well, inftead of Stories of Intermediate 


Area. 


134 


Protracted Partitions omitted; or rather taken into 


the Cells. 
Cells, Double inſtead of Single. 
Dead Part. 
Chapel introduced. 
Inſpection-Galleries and Lodge. 
Of the Communications in General. 


Priſoners' Stair-caſes. 


Inſpectorsꝰ Stair-caſcs. 


139 
141 
161 
168 


175 


—Stair-caſe for Chapel Viſitors, 


and for the Officers' Apartments. 
Cell-Galleries. 


Doors. 


Diametrical Paſſage. 
Exit into the Yards. 
Exterior Annular Well. 


Windows. 

Materials, 

Outlets—including Airing Yards. 
Approach and Fences. 

Means of Supplying Water. 

Mode of warming the Building. 
Economy obſerved in the Conſtruction. 
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$1. PRINCIPAL PARTICULARS. 


Principal Particulars either ſettled or altered, ſince 
the firſt haſty deſign, as deſcribed in Letter II. 
and imperfectly repreſented in Plate I. See 
Plate II. 


i. ANNULAR WELL, or vacancy, all the way 
up, crowned by an uninterrupted opening Sky- 
gt, inſtead of Stories of Intermediate Annular 


Area to every two Stories of Cells. 


2. Cells enlarged in depth, by throwing into 
them the ſpace occupied in the firſt deſign by the 
Pritrafted Partitions, and by giving to the Upper 
Row in each pair the ſame depth as to the Under 
Row, 


3. Cells, two laid into one. 


4. Cells, number of Stories, ſix inſtead of fcur. 
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5. Chapel, a regular one, now inſerted in the 
center: partly inſtead of the ſmall Central Area, 
partly at the expence of the ſeveral ſtories of In. 
ſpection Lodge. 


6. Inſtead of three /emilar ſtories of Inſpectiun- 
Lodge, in the two upper ſtories Annular Inſpedin. 
Galleries, backed by the Chapel-Galleries, in the 
lowelt ſtory annular Inſpeftion Gallery, encloſing 
a circular Inſpettor's-Lodge. 


7. No Cupola, a part inſerted in the firſt haſty 
ſketch, rather by way of finiſh, than with a view 
to any ſpecial ule. 


8. The Dead part, viz. that part of the circuit 
in which there are no Cells, here occupying 5-24ths 
of the circuit inſtead of 2-48ths, i. e. 1-24th: in 
height five ſtories out of fix, inſtead of two out 
of four, and covered by a projedting Front.—N. B. 
This dead part, depending in point of magnitude 
and diſpoſition ſo much upon local and other indi- 
vidual data, could not well be ſettled in all its 
parts, and accordingly is not repreſented in the 


draught. 


9. Communications, now partly altered, partly 
fixed: particularly the only thorough pailage, 
termed the Dianictricul Paſſage, now cut through 
a ſunk ſtory, and at its exit, joined by a Covered- 

Var, 
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, projected downwards from the lowermoſt 
lulpection- Gallery, and terminating in a central 
[»;k-out for the inſpection of the yards. 


. The form polygeval (a double duodecagon, 
polygon of 24 fides) inſtead of circular. 


11. Diameter According to the preſent 
.raught 120 feet (excluſive of the projecting Front) 
nitead of 100 feet, the diameter thought of in 
he original imperfect ſketch with a view to loca 
c1rcumltances. * 


12. Materials—Iron much employed, and uſed 
or the Cell-Galleries, for Staircaſes, for Doors, 
and even for Pillars, chiefly hollow, inſtead of 
brick, ſtone, or wood. —Plai/ter, propoſed for the 


Cell-floors. 


13. Mode of ſupplying the building with water: 
cluetly by an Annular Ciſtern running round the 
vp of the building: under the roof, immediately 
thin the wall, 


14. Mode of Warming the Building: by ſtreams 


| Irelh air, heated in the new way by paſling 
through 


Iwenty foot, the addition made to the diameter, multiplied 

Tree gives bo, the addition to the circumference : this divided 

„de number of the cells, gives 24, the addition made tr: 
at the outlide of the wall; 1. e. at the extreme circutc 


„ound which the polygon is circumicribed, 


1 


through the inſide of veſſels, to which fire is ap. 
plied on the outſide : inſtead of ſtagnant air, heated 


by its contiguity to hollow receptacles to which 


fire is applied on the inſide, as in the ordinary 
German ſtoves and hot-houſe flues. 


15. Outlets or External Area, ſettled in ſubor- 
dination to the inſpection principle: the Covered. 
Way a ſemi-diameter of the area, terminating in a 
central Look-out, inſtead of encompaſſing the area, 
and being attached to the ſurrounding wall.—$z: 
Plate 3. 


16. Approach and ſurrounding fences, now firlt 
ſettled : and that too in ſtrict ſubordination to the 
ſame principle. See again Plate 3. 


N. B. The degree of anxiety, diſplayed in the 
plan of exterior fortification there exhibited, had 
a more particular view to the ſtate of things in 
Ireland than in England. 


With relation to moſt of theſe points, further 
elucidation will be neceſſary : and with regard 10 
ſeveral of them, ſomething in the way of juſtifica- 
tion will be expected : ſuch will be the buſineſs of 
the enſuing pages. 
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C2, GENERAL FIEW 


OF THE WFAOQOLE EDIFICES. 


ln a General View of the whole Building, accord- 
ing to its preſent form, three very different 
though connected maſſes may be diſtinguiſhed. — 


Tux Projefting Front : a reQangular mals, 
which, being deſigned to go towards furniſhing 
habitation for the Officers of the Eſtabliſhment, 
las little to diſtinguiſh it from a common dwelling- 
houſe. 


2. The Cellular part: including as well that 
part of the circuit which is actually diſpoſed of in 
cells, as the Dead part, which for the ſake of ſta- 
bility it is thought neceſſary to lay out in the cellu- 
lar form, although for want of light, as being co- 
wcred by the front, it would not be conveniently 
?pplicable to the ſame ule. 


3. The Inſpection Tower : comprehending on 
one ſtory the lowermoſt Inſpection-Gallery, with 
de incloſed Inſpector's Lodge; in another, the 
nddlemoſt Inſpection- Gallery, in which is inclote« 
e lowermoſt Chapel-Gallery, and within that 
again 
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again the Area of the Chapel; * on a third, the 
uppermoſt Chapel-Gallery. 


The Cellular maſs, together with the Inſpection. 
Tower incloſed within it, compoſe the character. 
iſtic part of the building: the projecting Front 
forms an accidental and ineſſential appendage. 


The whole of the characteriſtic part may be con- 
ceived as compoſed of two Towers, one within 
the other, with the Annular Well between them. } 


A particularity that will require to be conſtantly 
kept in mind is, that in the two polygono-cylin- 
drical maſſes, the circumſcribing and the inſcribed, 
not only the numbers of the ſtories do not agree, 
the latter having but half the number of the former, 
but that no one ſtory in the interior part coincides 
in point of level with any one ſtory of the exte- 
rior that ſurrounds it. This want of coincidence 
is not an accidental but a characteriſtic and almolt 
eſſential circumſlance : ſince it is by being placed 
about midway between the floor and the cieling of 


the lowermoſt of cach pair of Cells that one floor 
in 


* The Area of the Chapel cannot perhaps in ſtrictneſs be (a 
to form part of the ſame ſtory with the lowermoſt Chapel-gallery. 
The floor being ſeveral leet below the level of that of the Ga/- 
lery, may be looked upon as forming in that part a ſtory b. 
Kel, But this want of exact coincidence is no more than wh! 
occurs frequently in common houſes. | 
+ By analogy, the Infpettion-Tower might be terme“ 

MEDULLARY part : the cellular part, the CORTICAL. 
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in each ſtory of the Inſpection Tower affords a per- 


| 
my {et view of two ſtories in the Cellular part. 
Qion. Principal Dimenſions of the Polygonal part, com- 
8 prehending the Cellular Part, with the included 
"0 InſpeAion-Tower, being the whole of what is 
. repreſented in Plate II. 
| Widths. 
con- Semidiameter of the area of the Chapel, 
vichin including the central aperture, 15 
em. Width of a Chapel-Gallery, — 12* 
Width of an Inſpection-Gallery +, 5 
antly Width of the Annular Area in the ſame 
ylin- ſtory, and Well over it, — 74 
ded, —— of the Grated Annular Paſſage, 
* encompaſſing the Annular Area on the 
258 ſunk ſtory, being the ſame width as that 
198 of the Cell-Galleries above, — 4 
By: Depth of a Cell within-fide, — 14 || 
226 Thickneſs of the Wall, — G 
jolt 
ed Total, 60 
of Add the other ſemidiameter, — 60 
L Total diameter 120 
5 In 
= In ſome of the impreſſions of the Draught, by miſtake 9 


ict only. 

In ſome of the impreſſions of the Draught, the lowermoit 
of thefts Galleries bas three feet of addition given to it, at the 
cxpence of the included Lodge: this addition it is now propoicd 
'0 take away, for the reaſons given in ſect. 8. | 
In ſome of the impreſſions of the Draught, by miſtake 11 feet, 
ln ſome of the impreſſions of the Draught, by miſtake 13 fect 
only. 
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In the Floor of the Chapel. 
Semidiameter of the Inſpector's Lodge, 
thickneſs of the wall included, 
Width of the Inſpection-Gallery, — 


Add the other ſemidiameter, — 

Diameter of the building at the outer cir- 
cumference of the Inſpector's Gallery 
in that ſtory, — — 

Which is the ſame as in the other ſtories. 


Cellular Part alone. 
Heights. 

From the floor of the ſunk ſtory to the 
floor of the loweſt Cell level with the 
ground, including the thickneſs of the 
floor, — — 

From the floor to the crown of the 
arch in each Cell, — 8—0 

Thickneſs of the arch at the crown, 1—0 

Height of the firſt floor of Cells from 
the ground, including the thickneſs 


of the floor above, — 9—0 
of the ſecond floor, 18—0 


7— 


Height! 


only. Of the four additional feet thus given to the Intermediate 
Well, one was at the Expence of the Cells, the three others 2! 
the expence of the Chapel-Gallerics, It is now, however, p10- 
poſed to allow it r foot, at the expence of thoſe Galle, 
making at the diameter 8 fect inſtcad of 7: excluſive of the : 
which, to the purpoſe of ventilation, may be conſidered as itt! 
different from ſo much void ſpace, being ſo imperfectly occup!r 


by the Cell-Galleries, conſtructed of open work like balcon'cs. 
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Brought Over, — 7—6 
Heighth of the third floor, 27—0 
of the fourth floor, 36—0 
of the fifth floor, 45—0 
——— of the ſixth floor, 54—0 


From the crown of the arch on the 


outſide to the loweſt part of the 
lanting roof within the walls, 3—0 


From thence to the level of that 


part of the roof where the An- 
nular Sky-light begins, 5—0 


From thence to the level at which 


the Sky- light terminates, 5—6 
ſhickneſs of the roof in that part 1—0 


I 4—6 


ſotal depth of the Annular Well 76—0 76—0 


Height of the building from the 
ground in the Cellular part, 69—6 


Inſpection Tower alone. 


Heights. 
rom the intermediate area to a level with 
the floor of the lowermoſt ſtory of cells, 7—6 
Thence to the floor of the Inſpection Gallery 4—0 
From the floor of the InſpeCtion Gallery, 
to the roof of ditto, including the 
thickneſs of the floor and roof, 8—0 
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TE 
Brought over — 19—6 
Void ſpace between the lowermoſt and the 


middlemoſt Inſpection Galleries 10—z. 


Height of the middlemoſt Inſpection Gal- 

lery, including the thickneſs of the floor 

and roof, — — 7—6 
Void ſpace between the middlemoſt Inſpec- 

tion Gallery and the uppermoſt LO? 
Height of the uppermoſt Inſpection Gal- 

lery, in front, including the thickneſs 

of the floor and roof, — 7—6 
Void ſpace between the uppermoſt Inſpec- 

tion Gallery and the uppermoſt part of 

the Roof where the annular ſky-light 

terminates excluſive of the thickneſs of 

the roof, 20—0 
Thickneſs of the roof — 1—0 


Height from the floor of the ſunk ſtory 


and annular well as before, nh: 


Inſpector's Lodge alone. 
Widths. 
From the center to the circumference of 


the central apertures in the floor and 
the cicling * —- — 6 


Ot 


The diameter here given to theſe apertures is the ſame 2: 
that given to he opere Sky-light over them: but they zum 
of extcoftion, as the demand for light or any other conſiderat!o! 
may require, 


0f the: 
partit 
{urro! 
unde! 
that 


Total ſe 
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Total di: 
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Of the annular ſpace between that and the 
partition dividing the Lodge from the 
ſurrounding Gallery, being the ſpace 
underneath a Chapel-Gallery, added to 


that underneath the Chapel Area 21 
Total ſemidiameter of the Inſpector's Lodge, 27 
add the other ſemidiameter, — 27 
Total diameter, — — 54 


* In ſome of the impreſſions of the Draught but 21: the dif- 
rence, 6 foot, being owing, half of it to the three foot of addi- 
eien by miſtake to the Annular Well at the expence of the 
ech Intyection Tower, the other half, to the addition (now 
1rypoſed to be taken back) given within that Tower to the In- 


ton Gallery in this ſtory, at the expence of the included 
Lodge. 
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63, ANNULAR WELL. 


Annular Well, inſtead of Stories of Intermediate 
Annular Area. 


How to give to the Inſpectors accels to the 
priſoners in their Cells? In the firit deſign, ſtories 
of Intermediate Area, ſerving as paſſages, were 
allotted to this purpoſe: in number, agreeing with 
the Stories of inſpection Lodge: in point of level, 
coinciding, as was neceſſary, with the lowelt ſtory 
of each pair of Cells. Apertures, cut here and 
there through the uppermoſt of theſe ſtories of 
paſſages, were to give light and air to thoſe below. 


For what purpoſe theſe paſſages? For communi- 
cation, and no other.—But the more I conſidered 
the more plainly I perceived, that for uninterupted 
communication there would be no uſe. The firſt 
ſuccedaneum that preſented itſelf was a multitude 
of flying ſtaircaſes of open iron-work: at [alt | 
ſatisſied myſelf, that two flights of Staircaſes, from 
top to bottom, for the priſoners, and ſhort paſlage 
joining them from the ſeveral ſtories of the Inſpec. 
tion-part, would anſwer every purpoſe*. Out 
went accordingly the Stories of Intermediate Area 

Space 


* See below communications. 
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11 
pace took the place of matter, from the bottom of 


ke building to the top: and thus a Well was formed 
ill the way up, crowned by an uninterupted Sky- 


izht as broad, and opening in as many places, as 


poſlble. 


Airineſs, lightſomeneſs, ceconomy, and increaſed 
ccurity, are the evident reſults of this ſimple alte- 
nion: above all things, airineſs, the want of which 
might not by any other means, have been very 
aly to remove. This vacuity does ſervice in a 
thouſand ſhapes : a ditch in fortification ; it is a 
chimney and much more than a chimney in venti— 
lation, In this point of view the diſtance between 
ite particular ceiling and the general ſkylight is, 
{ much added to the height of ceiling in each 
Cell: ſo that inſtead of 6 Cells, each 8 feet high 
and no more, we have, in fact, 6 Cells, one of 66 
foot, another of 57, a third of 48, a fourth of 39, 
: filth of zo, and the loweſt not leſs than 21 feet. 


Communication, impeded 1n as far as it is dan- 
gerous, is, inſtead of being retarded, accelerated, 
where it is of uſe. To the Inſpector, in his 
Gallery, a ſingle Pole anſwers, as we ſhall, ſee the 
purpole of many ſtaircaſes : by this ſimple imple- 


W 


nent, without quitting his ſtation, he gives the 


"oners egrels from, and regrels into, their Cells. 


achines, materials of work, and proviſions, find 
a direct 
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a direct paſſage by help of a Crane, without the 
tedious circuity of a ſtaircaſe: whence leſs width 


of ſtaircaſe may ſuffice. The poſts, at which, 


were iron gratings of no avail, it would be poſſible 
for a deſperate priſoner to attack an Inſpector in hi; 
caſtle, are reduced to three narrow paſſages on each 
fide : and thoſe too croſſed and guarded by doors of 
open-work, expoſing the enemy, while they keep 
him at a diſtance “. Of all this more particularly 
in its place. A ſhort hint of the ſeveral ad. 
vantages could not well be omitted in ſpeaking o. 
the part to which they are due. 


Add to theſe another, nor that an inconfiderabl: 
one, in point of extent and facility of Inſpeirn: 
for though there are but two Stories of Cells, 0: 
which an eye fituated in a Story of the Inſpecting 
Tower can reach every part alike, yet in addition 
to this perfect view partial views are thus opened, 
from which the management may derive, as u. 
ſhail ſee, very material aſſiſtance. 


What degree of ſupport the Inſpector of each 
Story of Inſpection Gallery derives from the vicu 
thus acquired by his colleagues in the two oth! 
Stories, may be ſeen by the lines deſcribed for tha: 
purpoſe in the Cells. They are drawn as if from 
an eye ſlationed in the back part of the ſeveral li. 

ſpecti n 


This refers to the conſtruction of the DEAD Part A 


errcuit, of which a little further on. 
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ſpection Galleries. The figures 1, 2, 3, mark the 
Stories of Inſpection Galleries from which they 
are reſpectively drawn. When two of theſe lines 
proceed from the ſame Cell, the letter s denotes 
that one of them which was drawn from the height 
of the eye of a middle ſized man when ting and 
{tooping to read or write: ſay three feet fix inches: 
the letter u that drawn from the eye of the ſame 
man ſtanding wpright : ſay five feet five inches. 


From this particularity in point of con/trudtion, 
the following obſervations may be deduced with a 
view to management. 


1. There is no Cell of which ſome part is not 
vibble from every ſtory in the Inſpection- Tower: 
and in the lowermoſt ſtory, not only from the In- 
pection Gallery, but even from the included In- 


pector's Lodge. 


2. The part thus viſible is conſiderable enough 
ia point of room to receive, and expole perfectly to 
view, a greater number of Priſoners than 1t can 
ever be propoſed to lodge in the fame Cell. 

3. No priſoner can ever make any attempt up- 
on the grating that forms the interior boundary of 
lis Cell, without being viſible to every one of the 


res {tations in the Inſpection. part. 


* 4. During 


I] 


4. During meal-times and at church times, 
by ſtationing the Priſoners cloſe to the grating, 
two out ol three Inſpectors may be ſpared. 


5. The Cell-Galleries are, every one of them, 
perfectly commanded by every ſtation in the In. 
ſpection- part. 


6. An attempt can ſcarcely if at all be made on 
a window in the third ſtory of Cells, without being 
viſible, not only to its proper ſtory, (viz. the 2d) of 
the Inſpection- part, but likewiſe to the firſt, nor 
upon a window in the 4th ſtory of Cells, without 
being viſible, not only to its proper ſtory (viz. the 
2d) of the Inſpection - part, but likewiſe to the zd. 
Thoſe of the 4th ſtory at leaſt, as well as the two 
above it, are ſufficiently guarded by their height : 
upon the ſuppoſition that the Cells aftord no ropes, 
nor materials of which ropes could be made in 
the compals of a night, by perſons expoſed con- 
ſtantly to the eye of a patroling watchman. 


7. Togive to an Inſpector at any time the fame 
command over the Cell of another Inſpector as 
over his own, there needs but an order, drawing 2 
line of limitation in the Cells in queſtion, and con: 
fining the inhabitants within that line. So long 
as a priſoner keeps within it, he continues viſible: 
and the inſtant he ceaſes to be fo, his very inviſibi. 
lity is a mark to note him by. 


Sg 4. PROTRACTE! 
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© 4 PROTRACTED PARTITIONS 
OMITTED. 


protracted Partitions omitted; or rather, taken 
into the Cells. 


Ix the original deſign the protracted Partitions 
had two uſes: 1. To cut oft all view of diſtant 
Cells: 2. To cut off convegle with the Cells con- 
igious on each nde. In ſecuring this effect a 
large quantity of brick-work, and an annular ſpace 
of 3 or 4 foot all round were expended. 


Upon maturer conſideration it appeared, that 
the ſame effect might be equally ſecured by ſlighter 
and cheaper means: and the ſpace thus ſacrificed al- 
otted to ſome other more neceſſary purpoſe. Views 
of the oppoſite ſemicircle may be intercepted by 
ſheets of canvas filling up the intervals left by 
the ſtories of Inſpection-Gallery.“ View and 
converſe, as between Cells contigious or adja- 
cent, by barriers of the ſlighteſt nature inter- 


poſed within the Cells: ſuch as a netting of wire 
| for 


* Making the circuit round the area of the Chapel, and 
wanting the Dead part, it will be found that three pieces, 
"ach in length about 70 ſect, and in width, two about 5 feet 
dach, and the third about 8! feet will ſuffice. 
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tor example, or even of pack-thread. The object 


1s rather to mark the line than to oppoſe a phy- 


ſical obſtacle to the violation of it. If tranſgreſſion 
be rendered practicable without diſcovery, it is ſuf- 
ficient : ſince it is not here and there an inſtance 
that can produce any material miſchief, or to the 
delinquent any gratification capable of paying for 
the danger, By this flight and flexible barrier no 
room need be conſumed. As well at top as at 
bottom 1t will give place to furniture: ſuch as a 
ſhelf, or the foot of a loom, a beditead, or a table: 
and upon order given, it may be removed at any 
time. 


When the Protracted Partitions were contrived, 
it was with a view to the aſſumed neceſſity of ab- 
ſolute ſolitude: that plan being, for reaſons given 
below, now relinquiſhed, neither this expedient, 
nor thoſe now propoled to be ſubſtituted to it in 
the ſame intention, are any longer of the ſame 
importance. 


If the interception of view can be conſidered as 
an object entitled to much attention, it can only be 
as between the different ſexes. Of the proviſion 
made for that purpoſe, a full account will be found 
below. 
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DOUBLE INSTEAD OF SINGLE. 
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[ HE change is not a trifling one. It will not 
lightly be acceded to: the expediency of it will 
be expected to be fully and ſatisfactorily made out. 
[: ſhall be ſo: by reaſon, by authority, and by 
practice. In the Letters I aſſumed ſolitude as a 
fundamental principle. I then copied, and I copied 
from recollection. I had no books. I have ſince 
read a little : I have thought more. 


Not that the Panopticon ſyſtem has any intereſt 
n the change. You may apply it indeed to mitt- 
rated ſecluſion, but ſo you may with equal facility 
'0 abſolute ſolitude. Applied to the degree of mi- 
rated ſecluſion here propoſed, it clears the pu- 
ment of its inconveniences, and gives it the ad- 
vintages that have been looked for from ſolitude : 
ppied to ſolitude, it enables you to ſcrew up the 
puniſhment to a degree of barbarous perfection, 
never yet given to it in any Engliſh priſon, and 
carcely to be given to it by any other means. 


Double Cells ſuppoſe two priſoners at leaſt in 


mpany; and admit of three, or even, in caſe of 
neceſſity, 
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neceſſity, four, and that with much leſs inconye. 
nience, as we ſhall ſee, in point of room, than 


would reſult from the putting of two into a Cell 


deſigned only for one. As to any greater num. 
ber, I lay it out of the queſtion. The choice lies, 
it muſt be remembered, not betwixt ſolitude 
and crowded rooms, but betwixt abſolute, per. 
petual, and univerſal ſolitude, on the one hand, 
and mitigated ſecluſion in very ſmall afforted com. 
panties, on the other: companies in the formation 
of which every regard might be paid, and naturally 
would be paid, to every fort of conſideration by 
which expediency can be influenced to age, tem- 
per, charaGer, talents, and capabilities, Single 
Cells throughout, that is a number of Cells equal to 
that of the priſoners for whole reception they are 
deſigned, Cells in which, under the Panopticon dil- 
cipline, they are to work, and eat, and attend Di. 
vine ſervice, as well as ſlecp, and out of which, un. 
leſs for the purpoſe of being aired and exerciſed, 
they are never to ſtir, ſuppoſe them doomed, ot 
at leaſt meant to be doomed, during the whole 
time of their impriſonment, to the ſtate of unmit- 
vated ſolitude above mentioned: that time for the 
moſt part, a term of not leſs than ſeven years. 


Of perfect ſolitude in the penitentiary diſcipline 


1 know but of one uſe : * the breaking the ſpirit 3 
| the 


* Mr. Howard knew no other. The intention of th. 
4 FTE) 5 . 2 7688 , 
viz. (SOLITARY CONFINEMENT) “ The intention of this a) 
* in Account of Lazarcttos, p. 169) I mean by day as ve! 
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e phraſe is, and ſubduing the contumacy, of the 
intractable. In this quality it may be a neceſſary 
nſtrument: none at any rate can be more unex- 
ceptionable. None can be more certain in its 
fet.* In what inſtance was it ever known to 


fall? 
But 


by night, either to reclaim the moſt atrocious and daring cri- 
* minals ; to punith the refractory for crimes committed in pri- 
*{n; or to make a ſtrong impreſſion in a ſhort time, upon 
* though:leſs and irregular young perſons, as faulty apprentices 
und the like. It ſhould therefore be conſidered by thoſe who 
* xe ready to commit for a long term petty offenders to abſo- 
ute ſolitude, that ſuch a ſtate is more than human nature can 
dear without the hazard of diſtraction or deſpair : The bene- 
* fcial effects of ſuch a puniſhment are ſpeedy, proceeding from 
* the horror of a vicious perſon left intirely to his own reflec- 
* tions. This may wear off by long continuance, 224 a ſullen 
* n{enfibility may ſuceced.“ 
And in another note, p. 192, A ſhort term would probably 
% more to effect a reformation. than three or ſour months 
ninement ; as it is generally found that in the firſt two or 
* three days prifoners ſcem to have their minds moi affected 
G pcnitent,”? 

n thete notes the former, it is true, is prefaced with a“ with 
a pritoners had ſeparate rooms, for hours cf thought- 
* tulncts and reflection“ (ſays he) “ are neceſſary.” But by 

e rooms all that he had in view was rooms different from 
oed rooms he had been ſpeaking of in the text. In the 
ide true the fort of thoughtfulnefs and reflection te ſpeaks 
4 22 dificulty find place. The buſy fcenes that pats in 
deep the mind in a tate of fermentation and conſaufion 
little leiſure for the admiſſion of other thoughts. Far 
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hat fort of calm reflection which is the concomitant of 
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g g 6 ; ther 
But in this quality the demand for it can be bu; 5 
. * . * Ju 
temporary. What it does, if it does any thing, it 8 
. * 0 trou 
does quickly: better, according to Mr. Howard, in 
. 10WQ 
two or three days, than in more. [Account of La. 6 


zarettos, p. 192.] Why then at an immenſe ex. übe 
penſe ſet up a perpetual eſtabliſhment for the ſake 


of fo tranſitory an uſe ? 7 f 
derab 

In the character of a permanent article of dil. gain 
cipline, continued throughout the whole of the leffon: 
confinement, if it were thought neceſſary on any the fir 
account, it muſt be for one or other of two purpoſes: Under 
1. To prevent the ſpread of miſchievous inſtruction, conſid; 
or 2. To prevent conſpiracies for the purpoſe of narifor 
elcape. ſolitud. 
place: 

It is not neceſſary for either purpoſe. I meat be put 
always in contradiſtinction to the mitigated plan at the u 
of ſecluſion, which gives to each man but on: of theſ⸗ 


or at moſt two companions. 1. Not for the for. »0wers 
mer—In the caſes in which miſchievous inclina- varied 


tions have been apprehended, and in which a plat mation 
of ſolitude, more or leſs ſteadily adhered to, ba- ford : en 
been employed or thought of by way of remedy, poſed m 


. . . 4 wr 4 
following circumſtances have generally concutted: dye dur 


1. The multitude of the priſoners collected togethe! ere: 

large and indeterminate: the compoſition of thit reach : 

multitude net capable of being regulated by 2! (2pable 
etclent 
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ther, during the whole, or almoſt the whole of the 
{ur and twenty hours, without inſpection or con- 
'rou!: and that in a narrow ſpace, where, no one 
ever deſirous, could eſcape from the converſa- 
ion of any other. 4. All of them at liberty, 
without any other check than that of poverty, 
0 ſupply themſelves to any exceſs with the means 
of intoxication, 5. A part more or leſs conſi- 
derable of that number about to be turned looſe 
again upon the public in a ſhort time, with the 
cons of miſchief freſh in their ears, and ready at 
the firſt opportunity to apply the theory to practice. 
Under the arrangement to which, upon maturer 
conideration, I have given the preference in com- 
variſon with the firſt haſty conception of perpetual 
{olitude, not one of the above circumſtances has 
place: The number of the priſoners propoſed to 
be put together is very ſmall : in general but two, 
the utmoſt not more than four: the compoſition 
theſe little groupes dependent upon the ruling 
powers in the firſt inſtance, and capable of being 
arid every moment upon any the ſlighteſt inti- 
mation which experience or even ſuſpicion can af- 
rd: every groupe, and every individual in it, ex- 
ech more ot leſs to the {crutiny of an inſpecting 
during every moment of their continuance 
ere: all means of intoxication for ever out of 
ach: the degree of ſecluſion determined upon, 
able whatever it be of being, thanks to the all- 
cent power of the Panopticon principle main- 

U tained 
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tained inviolate, while every plan of ſolitude ye 
attempted has been broken in upon, and its purpoſe 
in great meaſure fruſtrated by occaſional aſſociations, 


and the pernicious inſtruction, ſhould any ſuch be 


communicated, not capable, were it to find a learn. 


er ever ſo ripe for it, of being applied to practice 


for many years to come. 


If from reaſon we turn to example, an inſtance 
where the plan of perpetual, total, and univerſal, 
ſolitude has been adopted, and ſteadily adhered to, 
will not any where I believe be found. Either it 
has not been aimed at : or, if aimed at in principle, 
it has been relented from in practice. 


In the Wymondham Penitentiary-Houſe, acl, 
priſoner, it is true, has a ſeparate Cell to ſleep in: 
it is however only upon occaſion “ that he works 
there, It he does not work there, he muſt work, 
and unqueſtionably does work, in company : viz. 
in the work-room of twenty feet four inches by 
ten feet: f which was not deſtined for a few. As 
a preſervative againſt miſchievous inſtruction, what 
then at thoſe times, that is, throughout the day, be. 
comes of ſolitude ? 


In the Glouceſter Penitentiary-Houſe, as well 
as in the other Glouceſter priſons, ſolitude, under 
the two modifications there adopted, viz. with and 

without 


* When neceſſary. See Sir T. Beevor's Letters in Anni 
Regiſter for 1786, Let. I. 
+ Ibid. Let. III. 
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without the concomitant of darkneſs, is with 
great propriety, and in conformity to the principle 
am contending for, “directed merely as a puniſh- 
ment for refractory priſoners, and to enforce the 
« diſcipline of the priſon.“ 


In the Penitentiary-Houſe indeed it is provided 
that, during the hours of reſt, the priſoners ſhall be 
« kept entireiy ſeparate :—in ſeparate Cells.“ So 
much for the night. How 1s it all day long ?— 
Haring the hours of labour,“ they are to be kept 


ſeparate?” —how ?—abſolutely ? No: but only © as 


* far as the nature of the employment will admit.” 


What follows immediately after I do not per- 
fectly comprehend. © When the nature of the 
employment may require ws perſons to work 
together,“ (it does not ſay two'perſons or more 
* the taſk-maſters, or aſſiſtant, (it is ſaid) ſhall be 
* preſent to attend to the behaviour of ſuch offen- 
ders, who ſhall not continue together, except 
during ſuch hours of labour.” How is this? not 
nore than two perſons ever to work together? nor 
even two without a taſk-maſter, or his aſliſtant, to 
tend them? Upon any idea of economy can this 
be looked upon as practicable? One man at Fol. 
vr zol. or 251. a year,“ to do nothing but look on, 
ivr every two men, who are expected to work? 
lie Governor, is allowed, I obſerve, for but one 


ſubordinate 


The 
urkey, 


arics allowed by theſe regulations to a taſk-maſter, 
afliſtant turnkey. Ib. Part I. p. 18. 
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ſubordinate of each of thoſe deſcriptions. Are there 
then to be but three pair of priſoners on the whole 
eſtabliſhment, to whom the indulgence of (0 
much as a ſingle companion is to be allowed? 
Are all the reſt to remain in ſolitude for the want 
of an attendant to each pair ? This cannot 
be. By too then, we are to underſtand 7; 
or more: in ſhort here, as at Wymondham, 
there are working-rooms in common, which none 
are to be without an Inſpector, ſtationed in ſome 
part of the room. But in this caſe too, what 
becomes of ſolitude ? 


It the benefits expected from ſolitude in the cha- 
racter of a preſervative, were not given up by this 
relaxation, they would be by another. The follow- 
ing I obſerve preſcribed, as one of the four degrees 
of puniſhment, © to be applied in the diſcipline ot 
all the priſons,” the Penitentiary priſon therefore 
among the reſt. The priſoner though © on work- 
* 1ng-days, confined to his cell, except during the 
times of airing,””* and tho' “ removed /ing/y to 
the chapel,” is, “ provided his, or her behaviour, 
be orderly or decent,” to be © allowed on Sun— 
days, to air in the courts, in the ſociety of I 
or her claſs.“ + Under this indulgence too, what 

becomes 


As to airing, a plan ſor that purpoſe will be found be low, 
which does not require the lighteſt infringement upon whateve' 
plan of ſecluſion may be fixed upon as molt eligible. 


T Ibid. Part II. p. 10. 
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becomes of the antiſeptic regimen ? May not the 
ame perſon who opens a ſchool of corruption as 
{0a as the Keeper's back is turned, be orderly and 
lecent during his preſence ? May not there be eye- 


jriſorers, as well as eye. ſervants? Cannot the arts 


of houſebreaking and pilfering be taught on Sun- 
dars, as well as on week-days : cannot they be 
aught quietly and in a low voice? 


So much as to evil inſtruction. New as to ſafe 
cuſtody. Upon the Panopticon plan at lealt, ab- 
ute ſolitude is equally unneceſſary to this purpoſe. 
[owards effecting an eſcape, what can two or three 
% more than one, confined as they are by iron 
rates while they are within the priſon, and by 
walls when they are without? and in either caſe, 
never out of the eye of an Inſpector, who 1s armed 
and out of reach of attack, and within reach of 
whatever aſſiſtance he can deſire? And this too, 
ue ſhall fee, but a part of the ſecurities with 
vuch the ſyſtem is armed: for every thing cannot 
laid at once, nor repeated at each ſentence. 


Upon the common plans, abſolute ſolitude 
vile the priſoners were out of ſight might, for 
aug I can ſay, be a neceſſary precaution : at leaſt 
! cannot be ſaid to be an uſeleſs one. In the courle 
teen hours a good deal might be done by iwo 
or three perſons, ſteeled againſt danger, reckoning 
eas nothing, and ſecure of not being obſerved. 


it 


1 1 
If perpetual and unremitted ſolitude is not ne. 


ceſſary either to prevent the ſpread of miſchievous 
inſtruction or to prevent eſcapes, to what other 


purpoſe can it be either neceſſary, or of uſe — IO 


retormation ?—But that you have already, either 
without any ſolitude, or by the help of a ſhon 
courle of it. What further proof would you wiſh 


for, what further proof can human eyes have, of } 


ſuch a change, beyond quietnels, ſilence and obedi. 
ence ? 


To the purpoſe of example? The effect in the 


way of example, the effect of the ſpeQacle, receives 


little addition from the protracted duration of the } 


term. 


Are you afraid the ſituation ſhould not be , 
made uncomfortable enough to render it ineligible' } 
There are ways enough in the world of making 
men miſerable without this expenſive one: nor if 
their ſituation in ſuch a place were made the belt } 
of, is there any great danger of their finding them- | 
ſelves too much at their eaſe. If you muſt torment 
them, do it in a way in which ſomebody may be q 
Sooner than rob them of all ſociety, I 


gainer by it. 
I would pinch them at their meals. 


But ſolitude when it ceaſes to be neceſſary be. 


Mr. Howard has ſhena 
how ö 


comes worſe than uſeleſs. 
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ow, It is productive of gloomy deſpondency, or 
alen inſenſibility. What better can be the reſult, 
;hen a vacant mind, is left for months, or years, 
o prey upon itſelf? 


This is not all. Making this laviſh uſe of ſo- 
nude is expending an uſeful inſtrument of diſci- 
zue in waſte. Not that of puniſhments, or even 
z proper variety of puniſhments, there can ever be 
: dearth : I mean of what is uſually in view under 
hat name—ſuffering employed in a quantity pre- 
{termined, after an offence long paſt. But of in- 
iruments of compulſion, ſuch as will bear ſcrutiny, 
here is no ſuch great abundance. 


Starving thus employed, is open to ſuſpicion, 
nd may not always be practicable, without preju- 
lice to health. Acute applications, ſuch as whip- 
ing or beating, are open to abule and ſtill more 
o ſuſpicion of abuſe. Applied in this way they 
oud be execrated under the name of torture. 
viitudethus applied, eſpecially, if accompanied with 
iarkneſs and low diet, is torture in effect, without 
ing obnoxious to the name. 


Compared to that mitigated degree of ſecluſion 
zich admits of allowing two or three to a Cell, 
*13 unthrifty in a more literal ſenſe. Pecuniary 
*010my muſt be ſacrificed to it in a thouſand 
"pes. 1. It enhances the expence of building. 
2-8 


1 


2. It conſumes room: 3. It cramps the choice of 
trades: 4. It cramps induſtry in any trade. 


bors g 
| hably 
1. It enhances the expence of building. Ad. N 5 
mit of Double Cells inſtead of Single, and obſerve ne b 
the ſaving. Half the number of the Partition- 1 leaſt 
Walls: a conſiderable part of the expence of Be. 
warming : half that of lighting: half the appara- e 
tus, whatever it be, dedicated to cleanlineſs: and work ? + 
the expence of water cloſets, upon the moſt perfect 
plan, need the leſs be grudged. 
2. It conſumes room. 1. Admit of Double . 
Cells, you gain to the purpoſe of ſtowage and ma- e 
nufacture, the ſpace occupied by the Partition- 8 
walls you have thrown out. 2. It precludes the r dit 
ſaving that may be made in Double Cells, by put- | = 
ting together two forts of workmen one of whom WW -- i: tha; 
required more room than the average allowance, | ag 
| the other leſs: a weaver for example, and a ſhoe- ee 
N maker. | = - £ * 
3. It cramps the choice of employments. 1. l. * 
| excludes all ſuch as require more room, than you $ Aer 
would think fit to allow to your Single Cell. 2. : 2 
excludes all ſuch as require two or more to Wars hav 
in the fame apartment. * , N go 
4. 0 cho 
i witho 
* I do not pretend to fay that even in Single Cells cp « by the fi 


fr I 


ments wonid be to feek ; or that there is any reaton to | 


11 


1, It cramps induſtry in any employment. 1. It 
precludes an experienced workman from having 
bors given to him for apprentices. 2. Nor pro- 
ly would the ſame quantity of work be done 


NICe of 


Ad. y two perſons in a ſtate of ſolitude, as would be 
bſerve ne by the ſame two perſons in a ſtate of loctety, 
tition- leaſt under the influence of the inſpection prin- 
ice of ole. Who does not know the influence that the 
ppara- ire of the ſpirits has upon the quantity of the 
: and work ? f 
perfect 
X Sequeſtered 
Double : for the fake of admitting employments that require an ex- ; 
; riinary meature of room, as if the profitableneſs of employ- 4 
nd ma- ere in uniform proportion to the quantity of room they | 1 
KS, . I would not therefore be at a great expence in build- 1 
Tünon- for the vague chance of giving admittance to trades, which 9 
des the d difference in point of profitableneſs might do more than *' 
: | + {yr the difference in point of expence in building. What I Wie 
by pats | the Letters J ſay ſtill. All I mean here is, that if a lati- 1 
whom that article can be obtained without any additional ex- nn 
: * the advantage ought not to be forgotten. 5 
wance, W e f 1 
* True it is, that two boys or two idle men, if put together { 
a ſhoe- "out motives for working, would be apt enough to play or ng 
1 : the whole time, and not work at all. True it is alſo, that bl 
wing had experience for a certain time of abſolute ſolitude 4 
f ech from all means of employment, the moſt arrant idler p 
. It's ed would be apt to fly to almoſt any employment as 1 
But the queſtion here is, not between a recluſe without 1 
jan you either of work or play, and two idlers poſſeſſing the | 
« = of play without the motives to work, but between one .- 
1 nfoltude, and two others in ſociety, neither the one nor 1 
o Work : dap ing the means of play, but with regard to work, all | 4 
i 5 well the motives as the means. 1 
4 \t more proverbial than the briſkneſs of the Cobler's words, { | 
ch cerfulneſs of his note? But where would be his cheer- 1 
8 hebe amuſive ſpeQacle of the fort of fociety afforded 1 
| * e flux and reflux of the paſſing throng ? 1 
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Sequeſtered ſociety is favourable to friendſhip 
the fiſter of the virtues. Should the comrade; 
agree, a firm and innocent attachment will be the 


natural fruit of ſo intimate a ſociety, and ſo long 


an union. 


Each Cell is an ifland : the inhabitants, ſhip. 


wrecked mariners caſt aſhore upon it by the adver{: 
blaſts of fortune: partners in affliction, indehted 
to each other for whatever ſhare they are permitted 
to enjoy of ſociety, the greateſt of all comforts 


Should diſagreement intervene, how eaſy wil 
ſeparation be, and what ſhould hinder it ? ſhould 
the miſchiet be the reſult of ill nature or turbu. 
lence of one alone, the remedy is at hand—con. 


ſign him to ſolitude till tamed. Take from hin 
the bleſſing, till he has learnt to know its value 
puniſh him in the faculty he has abuſed. 


A fund of ſociety will thus be laid up for then 
againſt the happy period which is to reſtore then 
to the world. A difficulty will thus be obviatec 
which has been remarked as one of the molt unter. 
tunate concomitants of this mode of puniſhment, 
and as having but too powerful a tendency to te. 
plunge them into the ſame abandoned courſes c 
life which brought them to it before. Quittin; 
the ſchool of adverſity, they will be to each ohe 
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ndſhip, + old ſchool-fellows, who had been through the 

dmrades {chool together, always in the ſame claſs. N 
| be the 1 
ſo long. Let us keep clear of miſtakes on all ſides. | 


There are four diſtinctions we ſhould be careful to 
»bſerve in regard to ſolitude. One is, between 


s, ſhip- the utility of it in the character of a temporary 
adverſe inſtrument applicable to a temporary purpoſe, and 
1debted the neceſſity of it, in the character of a permanent 
rmitted neredient in the ſyſtem of diſcipline. Another 
forts. between the peculiar effects of ſolitude and the 
advantages which are equally obtainable by means 
aly wil of ſequeſtered ſociety, in ſmall aſſorted companies. 
ſhould A third is, between the effects of ſuch aſſociations, 
turdu- under the common plan and under the all preſer. 
con. rative influence of the inſpection principle. 
m hin! 
value A fourth is, between the duration the ſolitary 


liſcipline is capable of requiring in a Penitentiary 
Houſe, and that which it may poſſibly be of uſe to 


r them | "> 
vive to it in a Houſe of Correction. It may be 
a then ger in the latter.“ Why? Becauſe in a Peni- 
V1Iatec : 
_ tentiary 
untor- 
iment, Though even there not a long one. Hear Mr. Howard, in 
e before referred to. © In all manufacturing towns“ (ſays 
to fe. b. 192) it would be proper to have ſolitary Cells for the | 
rſes ol confinement of faulty apprentices and ſervants for a few {| 
on "444, where they ſhouid be conſtrained to work, and have no i 
ny 0 n 
un tors, valeſs Clergymen : for a ſhort term would probably ** 
 othet dire to ellect a reformation, than three or four months con- 1 
as it is generally found that in the firſt two or three 1 
© Ua%5 priſoners ſeem to have their minds moſt affected and pe- 1 


1 tent.“ 1 


— — 
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tentiary Houſe all it can be wanted for is to pry. 
duce immediate ſubmiſſion : for, as to reformation 
and change of character, years are remaining for 
that taſk : the offender is not returned from thence 
into unlimited ſociety. In a Houſe of Correction, 
the term being ſo much ſhorter, the remedy mult 
be ſo much the more powerful. If the reforma. 
tion of the offender is not compleated in his ſoli. 
tary Cell, there is no other place for it to be con- 
tinued in: for from thence he is returned to ſocie. 
ty at large.“ 


One thing is good for phyſic, another thing for 
food. Would you keep a man upon bark or an- 
timony ? 


Rejecting then the idea of abſolute ſolitude, | 


lay two of the Cells propoſed in the original draugiit } 


into one, Two accordingly 1s the number I con- 
ſider as forming the ordinary complement of th 


Double Cell thus formed: three, if three are an) 
where to be admitted, I ſtile a ſuper-complement : 


four, a double complement. 


The degree of extenſibility thus given to tie 


eſtabliſhment ſeems a very conſiderable advantage: 
thel 


* I ſpeak with a view to the common plans. In a Panopticn 
Honſe of Correction, beginning, where neceſſary, with a 


ſhort courſe of ſolitude, I would allot the reſt of the terme! 
But in many cafes where a '$ 


ſtate of mitigated ſecluſion. 
term is preſcribed without diſtinction or thought about th. 
cipline that will be purſued, the ſhort courſe of folituc? 
be ſufficient of itſelf. 
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ke number is not rigorouſly confined to the mea- 
ure originally allotted to it: proviſion is made for 
the fluctuation and uncertainty naturally incident 
o the number of inhabitants in ſuch a houſe. 
Though two ſhould be deemed the properelt com- 
plement for a general one, even ſo conſiderable an 
one as four, eſpecially if not univerſal does not 
ſeem to threaten any formidable inconvenience. 
As to fafe cuſtody and good order, four is not 
uch a number as can well be deemed unmanage- 
ble: if it were, how would ſo many more be 
managed all day long in the work-ſhops, and that 
without the benefit of inviſible inſpection, as on 
e common plans? As to room, four would have 
much more of 1t in one of theſe Double Cells, 
an two would have in a Single Cell formed by 
ive diviſion of fuch a Double Cell into equal parts. 
partition in certain caſes excludes from uſe : 
much greater ſpace than that which it covers.“ 


Under this arrangement, ſolitude in its charac- 
rok a temporary inſtrument is by no means laid 
On the contrary it is made applicable, to 


i crcater, indeed to an almolt unlimited extent, 


TTL EEE) 


nd what is more, without any additional expence. 
inc | call, as before, the ordinary complement for 
thele 


hus in a rem of twelve feet wide you might join lepgth- 
rec tables of four feet in length each : divide the room 
wo equi] rooms by a partition, you can 
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theſe Double Cells. Conceive the whole number 
of the Cells provided with their ordinary comple- 
ment: to conſign a delinquent to ſolitude, there 
needs no more than to deprive him of his compa- 
nion, and by transferring the companion to another 
Cell, give that one other Cell a ſuper-complement. 
In this way by only giving to halt the number of 
Cells a ſuper-complement, half the number of 
priſoners might be conſigned to ſolitude at once: 
a multitude of ſolitaries beyond compariſon greater 
than what is provided for in any priſon in which 
ſolitude is not meant to be the conſtant ſtate of the 
whole. Even ſuppoſing the Cells univerſally pro- 
vided with a ſuper-complement, give two thirds of 
them a double-complement, and you may ſtill con- 
ſign to ſolitude one third of their inhabitants at 
the ſame time: and fo, in caſe of an univerſal 
double complement one quarter, upon no worſe 
terms than the putting five perſons into a ſpace, 
which in the ordinary way of providing for the 
inferior claſſes, is often made to hold a greater 
number without any very decided inconvenience. 


In eſtimating the effects of putting two or three 
or four priſoners together (all under inſpection, it 
muſt be remembered, all the while) the advantage 


of grouping them at the diſcretion of the Inſpector 
muſt not be overlooked. Very inattentive indeed 
muſt he have been to this capital part of his buli- 
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neſs, if in a very ſhort time the character of every 
individual among them be not known to him as 
much as is material to his purpoſe. He will of 
courſe ſort them in ſuch a manner as that they may 
be checks upon one another, not aſſiſtants, with 
regard to any forbidden enterpriſe. 


Let us not be impoſed upon by ſounds: Let not 
the frightful name of felon bereave us of the faculty 
of diſcrimination. Even antecedently to the time 
within which the reformatory powers of the inſti- 
tution can be expected to have had their effect, 
there will be perhaps no very conſiderable part of 
the whole number, whoſe characters need inſpire 
much more apprehenſion than would be juſtified 
by an equal number of men taken at large. It is 
a too common though natural error to aſſix to this 
odiousname, whatſoever difference of character may 
accompany it, one indiſtinguiſhing idea of profli- 
zacy and violence. But the number of the per- 
lons guilty of crimes which in ſuch as robbery, 
the only forts of crimes of violence, ſuch an elta- 
bliſhment can be productive of any ſerious miſ- 
chief, bear comparatively ſpeaking but a ſmall 
proportion to the whole. Thoſe whoſe offences 
conſiſt in acts of timid iniquity, ſuch as thieves and 
harpers, even though trained to the practice as to 
4 profeſſion, are formidable, not to the peace of the 
cilabliſhment, but only in the capacity of inftruc- 
'Ors to the reſt : while the qualities of perhaps the 

major 


Ci aG6o } 


major part, whoſe criminality is confined to the har. 
ing yielded for once to the momentary impulſe of 
{ome tranſient temptation, are ſuch as afford little 


or no danger in any ſhape, mofe than would be af. 
forded by any equal number of perſons in the ſame 
ſtate of poverty and coercion taken at large. They 
are like thoſe on whom the Tower of Siloam fell, 
diſtinguiſhed from many of their neighbours more 
by ſuffering than by guilt. Drunkennels, it is to be 
remembered, the moſt inexhauſtible and moſt con- 
tagious ſource of all corruptions, is here altogether 
out of the queſtion. Infoxication cannot be taught, 
where there is nothing (for this I take for granted) 
wherewith a man can be intoxicated, * 


* In ſhewing that abſolute ſolitude is not an eſſential part, nor 
indeed any part of the Penitentiary Syſtem, I had forgot the 
original Penitentiary Act, 19 Geo. III. c. 74: under which act, 
folitude extends neither to“ labour,” nor “ devotion,” nor 
„ meals,“ nor * airings.” See 933. 
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6 6. DEAD PART. 


[T will be neceſlary on a variety of accounts to 
reſerve ſome part of the circuit of the building 
for other purpoſes than that of being diſpoſed of 


into Cells. A Chapel, a part of the eſtabliſhment 


for which a place mult be found ſomewhere, occu- 
pies upon the preſent plan a conſiderable portion 
of the Inſpection- Tower. Even the whole of that 
circle, were there to be no Chapel, would not ſuf- 
ice for the lodgment of all the perſons for whom 
lodyment would be neceſſary. There muſt be a 
Chaplain, a Surgeon, and a Matron : eſpecially if 
beſides male there ſhould be female priſoners, 
which in a building of this kind there may be, as 
we ſhall ſee, without inconvenience.* Should the 
:(tabliſhment not be of ſufficient magnitude to call 
upon the Chaplain and the Surgeon for the whole 
of their time, and to give a compleat lodgment to 
thoſe officers and their families, ſome ſort of ſepa- 
rate apartment they muſt {till have, the Surgeon 
at leaſt, to occupy while they are there. 


To ſuch an eſtabliſhment not only a Governor, 


zut a Sub-Governor will probably be requiſite : 
Y and 


* See the Section on the Separation of the Sexcs. 
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and for the fake of giving an inſpecting eye to th 

approach without, as well as for other purpoſes 0 
will be neceſſary, as we ſhall ſee, that the =_ 
and convenient, that the latter ar leaſt, ſhould c 


an apartment fronting and lookin 
g out that w 
And for the lodgment of the Governor at lat 
2 


there will be required a ſpace ſufficient for a ſtile 


. There muſt therefore be ſome part of the build- 
ing, over and above the central, provided for the 
lodgment of theſe ſeveral ſorts of Curators, and 

conſequently 


* 
the Edt! —_ 5 this deſcription, or not much below it, mull 
plan the — e in point of room be ſuited, upon whatever 
wg N to find an inducement to take upon him thc 
af ad pon the plan of payment by ſalary, a man who in point 
res and reſponſibility had not ſome pretenſions to be 
conkidered a8 upon that footing, would hardly be intruſted with 
plan — "> 1 yrs y and importance. Upon the contract 
were not of f wy in the Letters (See Letter gth) a man who 
viſion to be Kere 3 reſponſibility and account to require pro- 
footing, would h dl him in the way of lodgment upon a fimila: 
Govertor would cars be accepted of, In the former caſe, thc 
under him, to n a Maſter- manufacturer, or Taſk-maſter 
of the details. and Ogg, ol the moſt irkſome and laborious part 
or neceſſary abſen — of the whole, in caſe of ſickneſs 
AC = And in the latter caſe, were a Maſter- 
principally empl _ e contractor, while his own attention was 
the wa 5 Sg ed in turning the eſtabliſhment to account in 
: waa * te — would find it neceſſary to have under him 
uperintending the yore Crater of Keeper, for the purpoſe of 

REL ue me government of the priſon ; and paying a more 
Particular attention than the occupations of the principal could 


admit of his paying t 1 
* paying to the great objects of ſafe-cuſtody and good 
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to the conſequently not, like the reſt, diſpoſed of in che 
les, it WW form of Cells. The part of the circuit thus ſa- 
"Re, crificed and blocked up, as we ſhall ſee, by a pro- 
1 have e ding-front, is what I call the Dead parti.“ 

way. 
ö leaſt To take from the Cells the whole of the ſpace 
a ſtile W thus meant to be employed would abſorb a greater 
entle. part of the circuit than would be neceſſary, and thus 

make an uneconomical diminution in the number 
of priſoners capable of being provided for. To obvi- 

uild- ate this inconvenience, in a building of 120 feet 
T the diameter, which were the whole of it diſpoſed into 
and Cells would, by having 24 Double Cells in a ſtory, 
ently and fix ſuch ſtories, contain 288 priſoners, I take, 
wo for ſuppoſition ſake, for the Dead part, a ſpace 
1 no more than equal to five ſuch Cells. 
m the 
pont To obtain what further room may be requiſite, 
th and that without any further prejudice to the num- 
tract ber of the Cells, 1 add a quadrangular front, project- 
any ing, ſay for inſtance twenty feet, reckoning from a 
wilar tangent to the circle. This, with the help of the 
= ſpace included by a perpendicular drawn from ſuch 
art. tangent to the laſt of the Cells thus ſacrificed on each 
iy ſide, would form a conſiderable projection, extend- 
Fas ing in front about 73 feet. f By this means the 
5 | officers 
i ; * A wall, in contradiſtinction to erections with windows in 
" them, is commonly called a Dead Wall. 


This part could not be delineated in the Draught, Plate II. 
wor conſequently the Dead Part diſtinguiſhed from the reſt. The 
diſpoſition 


16 ] 


officers in queſtion might all of them poſſeſs ſome 
ſort of communication with the exterior approach, 
while the back part of the ſpace as appropriated 
would give them communication with and inſpec- 
tion into the part allotted to the priſoners, and 
to ſuch of them as required to be ſtationed in the 
heart of the building, acceſs to their common 
lodgment in that place. 


The front thus formed would not however re— 
quire to be carried up to the utmoſt height of a 
building ſo lofty as the circular part, viz. upon 
the preſent plan about 68 feet, roof included. 
Priſoners, as their occaſion to aſcend and deſcend 
recurs, as we ſhall ſee, at very few and ſtated periods, 
may be lodged at almoſt any height without ſenſi- 
ble inconvenience*®: but this is not equally the caſe 

with 


diſpoſition of theſe two parts muſt he governed in a conſiderable 


degree by local circumſtances, and in its details is not effential 


to the compoſition of the building. The outline of it is however 


repreſented in Plate III. 

This would be, excluiive of the roof, 54 feet, being the 
aggregate height of the fix Cells; the floor of the loweſt ſtory ot 
Cells being ſuppoſed level with the ground: that is, even with 
the ground floor of the Projzecting Front upon the ſame level. 
But it will probably be found convenient, as we ſhall ſec, to rail 
the ground floor of the Front to a level with that of the lower— 
moſt ſtory of the Infpection-part, the floor of which mult be 4; 
above that of the lowermoſt ſtory of Cells; and to put under 
the Cells a funk floor, running all round, which may be about? 
feet lower than that of the Cells, and conſequently about 
12 lower than that of the lowcrmoſt ſtory of the Inſpection-part. 
In that caſe, if the ground is at the ſame height before the Iront 
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with members of families in a ſtate of liberty. The 
cielings, though higher than thoſe of the Cells, 
(which are 8 feet in the clear) would not require 
to be ſo lofty as the diſtance from floor to floor in 


the InfpeCtion-part : a number of ſtories, though 
not ſo great as fix, yet greater than three, might 
therefore be thus allotted. To diſpoſe of the ſur- 
plus to advantage, I omit a height at top equal to 
and level with that of the uppermolt {tory of Cells. 
The correſponding part of the circuit oi Cells, com- 
prehending a ſpace equal to that of five of theſeDou- 
ble Cells, is thus reſtored to the light, and free to 
be converted into Ce!ls.* This part, or any of the 
Cells compoling it, may anſwer upon occaſion the 
purpoſe of an Infirmary. 


It poſſeſſes in this view a peculiar advantage, 
The front may have a flat root, which being raiſed 
to 


all round the Cells, there muſt be ſteps from it to the height 
i 42 feet (ſay 9 Reps 6 inches cach) to reach the ground floor: 
which will reduce to 494 feet the height from the ground floor of 
he cieling of the higheſt ſtory of Cells; and to 4345 that from tlic 
ame vround-(loor to the windows of the ſame ſtory of Cells: at 
Mich level the projection muſt terminate, in order to afford by 

ofen terrace for the Infirmary, in manner here propoſed. 
ihis want of coincidence between the floors of the internal 
rt and thoſe of the external, in other words, between the In- 
ction-part and the Cellular, (a circumſtance neceſſary to give 
ich floor of the former the command of two floors of the latter, 
itroduces a degree of intricacy which affe&s every conception 
it can be formed and every account that can be given of almoſt 
part of this uncxampled ſtructure. 

lt may poflibly- however be found eligible to ſacrifice one of 
we Cells, viz. the center one, to let in light by a ſky-light for 
de ſtaircale for Chapel viſitors. Sce g Communications —Stairs 


666 


to the level of the floor or the bottom of the windows 
of this Infirmar part, and covered with lead or cop- 
per, will form a terrace, on which convaleſcents, 
though incapable of the fatigue of deſcending and 
reaſcending, may take the air. A ſpace of 73 feet 
in front, and in width where narroweſt (viz. at its 
junction with the circle) 20 feet, and where 
wideſt (viz. at the furtheſt part from the circle) 
near 32 feet, would afford very convenient room for 
this purpoſe, and the ſeparation between the males 
and females might here likewiſe, if thought necel- 
ſary, be kept up, by a partition wall cutting the 
terrace in the middle. 


A more convenient Infirmary could ſcarce be 
wiſhed for. The only expence attending it is the 
difference between that of a flat and that of an 
ordinary roof for the quadrangular projection over 
which it looks : and even this difference 1s not an 
eſſential one. On the ordinary plans, while there 
are no fick, the Infirmary is vacant and uſeleſs. 
Such need not be the caſe here. Guarded and 
watched in the ſame manner, the Infirmary Cells 
are as fit for the reception of priſoners in health as 
any other Cells. When the eſtabliſhment is in 
this ſtate of repletion, ſuppoſe an Infirmary Cell 
wanted for a ſick perſon, it is but diſmiſſing its 
former inhabitant or inhabitants to an ordinary 
Cell or Cells upon the principle already men- 


tioned. 
The 
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The part thus denominated the Dead part would 


5 be very far from loſt. It would afford room for 
s. many neceſſary articles in the compoſition of the 
P building. Out of it ought to be taken : 
w 1. Staircaſes for the Priſoners and InſpeQors : 
2 for which ſee the head of Communications. 
le) 2. Entrance and Staircaſes for the Chapel Viſi- 
for tors: for which alſo ſee the head of Communica- 
les tions. | 
„ | 
the 3. Paſſage and Staircaſe to the InſpeQor's Lodge: 
for which ſee the ſame title. 

4 4. Veltry for the Chaplain. 
me 23 

an 5. Organ and Organ: loft. 
ver 
an 6. Clock-houſe and Belfry. 
ere 
els. 
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Chapel Introduced.“ 


Th E neceſſity of a Chapel to a Penitentiary- 
Houſe is a point rather to be aſſumed than argued. 
Under an eſtabliſhed Church of any perſuaſion, 
a ſyſtem of penitence without the means of regular 
devotion would be a downright ſoleciſm. If reli- 
gious inſtruction and exerciſe be not neceſſary to 
the worſt and generally the molt ignorant of ſin— 
ners, to whom elle can they be other than ſuper- 
fluous ? 


This inſtruction, where then ſhall they be placed 
to receive 1t? No where better than where they are. 
There they are in a ſtate of continued ſafe- cuſtody: 
and there they are without any additional expence. 
It remains only to place the Chaplain: and where 
the Chaplain is, there is the Chapel. A ſpeaker 
cannot be diſtinctly heard more than a very few 

feet 


* The Chapel, not being a characteriſtic part of the detign, 
will be ſufficiently underſtood from the Draught, without any 
particular explanation. For the whole detail of this part, I am 
indebted to my profctſional adviſer, Mr. Revely, of Great Titch- 
ticld-firect, Mar; bone, whoſe beautiful and correct drawings bf 
Views in the Levant have been ſo much admired bo the dilettante 
u Grecian and Egyptian antiquities. | 
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feet behind the ſpot he ſpeaks from.“ The con- 
gregation being placed in a circle, the ſituation 
therefore of the Chaplain ſhould be, not in the cen- 
ter of that circle, but as near as may be to that part 
which is behind him, and confequently at the 
createſt diſtance from that part of it to which he 
turns his face. 


But between the center of the Inſpection Tower 
all round and the intermediate Well, there muſt be 
2t any rate, whatever uſe it may be put to, a very 
conſiderable ſpace, What then ſhall be done with 
it? It cannot be employed as a warehouſe con- 
ſiſtently with the ſanctity of its deſtination: nor 
even independently of that conſideration : ſince if 
thus filled up it would intercept both ſight and 
voice. Even if Divine ſervice were out of the 
queſtion, it 1s only towards the center that this 
part could be employed for ſtowage, without ob- 
ſtructing inſpection as much as in the other caſe 
it would devotion: nor can it even in that part be ſo 
employed, without narrowing in proportion the In- 
ſpector's range; and protruding his walk to a longer 
and longer circuit. What then, ſhall we do with 
this vacuity ?—Fill it with company, if company 
can be induced to come. Why not as well as to 
the Aſylum, rhe Magdalen and the Lock Hoſpital, 
n London? The ſcene would be more pictureſque: 


y the 


* I found this by experiments made on purpoſe in churckes 
© 11fo Saunders on Theatres. 


wo 7 


the occaſion not leſs intereſting and affecting. The 
proſpect of contributions that might be collected 
here as there, will bind the manager to the obſer. 
vance of every rule that can contribute to keep the 
eſtabliſhment in a ſtate of exemplary neatneſs and 
cleanlineſs, while the profit of them will pay him 
for the expence and trouble. Building, furniture 
apparel, perſons, every thing muſt be kept as nice 
as a Dutch Houſe. The ſmalleſt degree of il! 
ſcent would be fatal to this part of his enterpriſe. 
To give it ſucceſs, prejudice indeed would be to 
be ſurmounted : but by experience, continued and 
uninterrupted experience, even prejudice may be 
overcome. | 


The affluence of viſitors, while it ſecured clean- 
lineſs, and its concomitants healthineſs and good 
order, would keep up a ſyſtem of gratuitous inſpec- 
tion, capable of itſelf of awing the keeper into good 
conduct, even if he were not paid for it: and 
the oppoſite impulſes of hope and fear would 
thus contribute to enſure perfection to the ma- 
nagement, and keep the conduct of the manager 
wound up to the higheſt pitch of duty. Add to 
this the benefit of the example and of the com- 
ments that would be made on it by learned and 
religious lips: Theſe ſeeds of virtue inſtead of be- 
ing buried in obſcurity, as in other improved pri- 
ſons, would thus be diſſeminated far and wide. 
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Whatever profit, if any, the contractor could 
make out of this part of the plan, why grudge it 
him? Why to his eſtabliſhment more than to any 
of thoſe juſt mentioned? Not a penny of it but 
would be a bounty upon good management and a 
ſecurity againſt abuſe. 


If the furniture and decoration of the Chapel 
would require fome” expence, though very little 
decoration would be requiſite, a ſaving on the 
other hand reſults from the degree of openneſs 
which ſuch a deſtination ſuggeſted and rendered 
neceflary. On the original plan, the whole cir- 
cuit of the central part, then appropriated ſolely to 
inſpection, was to have been filled with glaſs : on 
the preſent plan, which lays this part open in dit- 
ferent places to the amount of at leaſt halt its 
height, that expenſive material is proportionably 


laved . 


On the preſent plan, it will be obſerved, that 
tree ſtories of Cells only, viz. the ſecond, third, 
and fifth from the top, enjoy an uninterrupted view 
of the Miniiter.* That the inhabitants of the 
ther tories of Cells may have participation of the 
lame benefit, it will be neceſlary they ſhould be 
introduced, for the occaſion, into or in front of 


ſuch 


* In ſome imer Nong of the Braucht the miniſter's ſtation, and 
conſequently the views and want of views that reſult from it are 
not repreſented : but they will readily be conceived. 


3 
ſuch of the Cells as are in a ſituation to enjoy it. 
This might be effected, and that with the greateſt 
care, were the whole eſtabliſhment to receive even 
a double complement. 


The two parties compoſed of the fixed inhabi- 
tants of each Cell, on the one hand, and the ſtran- 
gers imported from a diſtant Cell on the other, 
might be ſtationed either in one continued row in 
the front of the Cell-galleries, or the one party in 
that line and the other immediately within the 
Cell-grating. In neither caſe need the law of ſe- 
cluſion be ſuffered to be infringed by converſe: 
both parties are alike awed to ſilence by an inviſi- 
ble eye, inviſible not only to the priſoners in front, 
but to the company behind: not only the perſon of 
each Inſpector, but his very ſtation being perfectly 
concealed from every ſtation in the Chapel.* 


* All this may be very well, ſaid an intelligent friend, in the 
way of EXAMPLE :--—- but how ſtands it upon the footing of 
REFORMATION ? Might it not have ultimately a corruptive effect 
upon the perſons thus exhibited, ſhaming them indeed and diſ- 
treſung them at firſt, but by degrees hardening them, and at 
length rendering them inſenſible? Would it not, in ſhort, to this 
purpoſe be a ſort of perpetual pillory ? 

To this I anſwer---- 


1. That of the two, example and reformation, example is the 
greateſt object: and that in the proportion of the number of the 
yet innocent to that of the convicted guilty. 

2. That the offences for which perſons are ſubjected to this 
puniſhment are deemed of a deeper dye, and as ſuch to require 
a puniſhment more ſevere than that even of thoſe who are con- 
ſigned to the pillory. 
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z. That at their trials there is not one of them but muſt have 
been exhibited in 2 manner equally public, and in circumſtances 
reflecting a much greater meaſure of humiliation and ſhame : 
with this difference too, that on that occaſion each perſon is ex- 
hibited fimgly, and the eyes of the whole audience are fixed upon 
him alone: that he is to ſpeak as well as to hear, and ſtands forth 
in eflect the ſole hero of the melancholy drama: whereas, on an 
exhibition like that here propoſed, the attention of the ſpectators, 
being divided among ſo many, fcarcely attaches individually upon 
any one. Beſides that upon his trial a man is held forth to view 
the marks of guilt freſh upon his head: whereas at the remote 
period in queſtion he does not appear till a progreſs more or leſs 
conſiderable may be preſumed to have been made in the carcer of 
penitence, and the idea of guilt has been covered by explation. 

Should theſe anſwers be thought to have diſproved the miſchict, 
nothing can be ſimpler than the remedy. A maſk affords it at 
once, Guilt will thus be pilloried in the abſtract, without the ex- 
poture of the guilty, With regard to the ſufferer, the ſting of 
ame will be thcathed, and with regard to the ſpectators, the ſa- 
lutary impreſſion inſtead of being weakened will be heightened, 
dy this imagery. The ſcene of direction will be decorated by--- 
why mince the word ?---by a matquerade : a maſquerade indecd, 
but of what kind? not a gay and dangerous, but a ſerious, affect- 
ing, and inſtructive one. A Spanith evTo-Da-Jjz has ſtill more 
in it of the theatre: -- and what is the objection there ?---"T hat 
the ſpectacle is light or ludicrous ?---No: but rather that it is 
too lkerious and too horrible, 

This it is to be noted is the only occaſion on which their eyes 
ill have to encounter the public eve. At all other times, be the 
viſitors ever ſo numerous, there will be no conſciouſneſs of being 
en, conſequently no ground for the inſenſibility which might be 
2pprehende« fron the hebit of ſuch conſciouſneſs. 

Where there is patience to diſcriminate, the worſt inſtitutions 
may attord a hint that may be of ute, I would not turn my back 

pon reaſon and utility, though I found them in the Star-Cham- 
der or the Inquiſition. The authors of the latter inſtitution, in 
articular, whatever enormities and abſurdities may be laid to 
their charge, mult at leaſt he allowed to have had ſome knowledge 
of Page eſe? Unigſt as was their penal ſyſtem in its appli- 
cation and barbarous in its degree, the ſkill they diſplayed in 
making the moſt of it in point of impretiion, their ſolemn pro- 
oxfHions, their emblematic dretles, their terrific ſcenery, deſerve 
:ther :o be ad mired and imitated than zvademned, 
NI 
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Vibil ex ſcend, fays Lord Bacon, ſpeaking of procedure in 
the civil branch of the law: Aſultum ex ſeena, 3 will venture 
to ſay, ſpeaking of the penal. The diſagreement is but verbal: 
Scena in the Language of the noble philoſopher, means hing: 
in mine, ſrena 18 but feenery. To ſry Multum EX ſcend, 
is to ſay loſe no occaſion of ſpeaking to the eye. 12 a well com- 
poſed Committee of Penal Law, I know not a more eſſential per- 
7 . 5 * 14+ 
fonage than the Manager of a Theatre. 
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$ 8. INSPECTION-GALLERIES 
and LODGE. 


[x the three ſtories of the Inſpection-Tower, 
Annular Inſpection-Galleries, low and narrow, 
ſurrounding in the lowermoſt ſtory a circular In- 
ſpection-Lodge ; inſtead of three ſtories of Inſpec- 
tion-Lodge, all circular, and in height filling up 
the whole ſpace all the way up“ 


Two deſiderata had been aimed at in the con- 
'rivance of the Inſpector's ſtations. 1. The un- 
bounded faculty of ſeeing without being ſeen, and 
hat as well while moving to and fro as while fitting 
or ſtanding (till; 2. The capacity of receiving in the 

ſame 


It is to the ingenuity of Mr. Revely that I am indebted for this 
-ery capital improvement, which I did not ſubmit to without re- 
lutance. It occurred to him in contriving the conſtruction of the 
Chapel, in the room of ſome crude ideas of my own, a detailed 
deſcription of which would take up more room than it would 
be worth. The floors of the preſent Inſpector's-Galleries were 
to have been continued inwards as far as what conſtitutes now the 
area of the Chapel. The Governor and his fubordinates were to 
tave lived in them on week days, and on Sundays thete floors were 
o have anſwered the purpoſe of galleries to the Chapel. All the 
way up from floor to floor there were to have been windows, 
«hich were to have been got rid of ſome how or other during the 
me of Divine ſervice. 


1 
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fame place viſitors who ſhould be in the ſame pre- 
dicament. 


The ſecond of theſe objects is not to be diſpenſed 
with. If the Governor or Sub-Governor cannot 
for the purpoſes of his buſineſs, receive company 
while he remains in this ſtation, he muſt as often as 
he receives them quit not only the central part, 
but the whole circle altogether: leaving his place 
in the Inſpection- part to be ſupplied by ſomebody 
on purpoſe. Hence on the one hand a relaxation 
of the inſpective force: on the other, an increaſe 
in the expence of management. 


Suppole it poſſible, as I conceive it will be found, 
for the Inſpector's inviſibility to be preſerved, upon 
condition of giving up that of the viſitors, would 
the former advantage be ſufficient without the lat- 
ter ? Not abſolutely: for confederates, as the 
diſcrimination could not well be made, might gain 
entrance in numbers at a time, and while one was 
occupying the attention of the Inſpector, others 
might by ſigns concert enterprizes of miſchief or 
eſcape with the priſoners in their Cells. Such at 
leaſt might be the apprehenſion entertained by ſome 
people: at leaſt upon the face of this ſingle ſuppo- 
ſition: though to one whoſe conception ſhould 
have embraced the whole ſyſtem of ſafeguard and 
defence, the danger would I think hardly appear 

formidable 
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formidable enough to warrant the incurring any 
xpence or ſaorificing any advantage. 


Upon the firſt crude conception, as ſtated in 
he Letters, my hope had been, that by the help 
{ blinds and ſcreens, the faculty of inviſible in- 
pection might have been enjoyed in perfection by 
he whole number of perſons occupying the cen- 
ral part, wherever*they were placed in it, and 
whether in motion or at reſt, J am now aflured, 
1d 1 fear with truth, that theſe expectations were 
n ſome reſpects too ſanguine. I mean as to what 
oncerns ideal and abſolute perfection: at the ſame 
ine that for real ſervice, their completion, I truſt, 
will not be found to have ſuſtained any material 
abatement. 


Were to perſiſt in endeavouring to give this pro- 
perty of invitibility with regard to the Cells as well 
o the perſon of the Inſpector as to every part of 
inc large circle in which I place him, and to every 
object in it, his ſituation would ſtand expoſed, I am 
allured, to this dilemma: il he has light enough to 
% any bufinels, he will be ſeen, whatever I can do, 
rom the Cells: if there is not light enough there 
or him to be ſeen from the Cells, there will not be 
ist enough to enable him to do his buſineſs. 


The dilliculty would not be removed, even tho? 
e Chapel part in the center were thrown out, 
nd the Inſpedtor's apartment extended ſo as to 
allow up that central part, and occupy the 


A a whole 
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whole circle. My expedient of diametrical ſcreens, 
or partitions croſſing each other at right angles, 
would not anſwer the purpoſe :* if they extended 
all the way from the circumference to the center, 
leaving no vacuity at that part, they would divide 
the whole circle into ſeparate quadrants : a man 
could be in but one of theſe quadrants at a time, 


and while he was in that one he could ſee nothing of 


the Cells correſponding to the others. Stationed ex- 
actly in the center, he would ſee indeed, but he 
could at the fame time be ſeen from, all the Cells 
at once. No ſpace can ever be fo exactly cloſed 
as to exclude the light, by any living figure. 


Suppoſing the apertures I had contrived in the 
ſcreens inſtead of doors capable of anſwering the 
purpole, they would leave to the Lodge fo provided 
but little it any advantage over an annular Gal- 
lery at the extremity of the circle, as contrived by 
Mr. Revely. The circuit might be performed 
nearer the center, but ſtill to carry on the procels 
of inſpection a circuit muſt be performed. Nor 
could it be performed in an exact circle: the ſmal- 
ler circle thus meant to be performed, would be 
broken in upon and lengthened in four places by 
zigzags, which would retard a man's progreſs more 
than an equal length of circle, and might upon the 
whole conſume a portion of time little leis than 
what would be requiſite for performing the peram- 


bulatiou in Mr. Revely's Inſpecton-Galleries. 
Add 


* See Lett. r II. 
FT The truth is, what one would hardly have ſuppoicd, that 
C - " 9 — * © * 0 : 
for performing this perambulation, a walk of about 46 feet and 
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Add to this, that the darkneſs thus ſpread over 
the ſtation of the Inſpector, would not admit of 
any cure. A candle could not be made to illumi- 
nate any object he had occaſion to fee, without 
throwing out rays that would render him more or 
leſs viſible, and his fituation and occupation more 
or leſs apparent, from the Cells. If a ſcreen con- 
centric to the circumference of the room were any 
where interpoſed, and light admitted within ſide of 
it by a ſky-light or void ſpace over the center of 
the building, that would increaſe the length of the 


Z19-Zag Circuit to be performed through the diame- 
trical 


back again in a ſtraight line is pretty well ſufficient, Station the 
luſpcctor any where with his cye contiguous to the outer circum- 
terence of his ring, he can, without quitting the ſpot he ſtands 
or fits on, command a view of ſeven Cells on each ſide. In the 
ame ring 46 fect may be dctcribed in walking without deviating 
rom the right line: and 46 feet is the length of the chord ſub- 
tending the ſpace occupied in the circumference by 5 Cells. A 
walk then, in a line equal and oppoſite to the chord ſubtending 
ie part of the Gallery that correſponds to the Dead Part, will 
£:vc an Inſpector in his Gallery a view of the whole circuit. If, 
is in caſe of the admiſſion of female priſoners, the circuit be di- 
ded in any tory between a male and female Inſpector, the part 
\lotted to each may, it is evident, be commanded without any 
change of place. The views thus obtained are not, it muſt be 
confeffed, compleat ones: more or leſs of every Cell but two 
ing all along intercepted by the Partition-walls. But it is 
cance only, and not deſign, that can withdraw a prifoner in any 
rt of the circuit out of the Inſpector's view: never knowing 
1 what part of the Gallery the Inſpector is at the time, no one 
part of any Cell can promiſe him any better chance of conceal- 
went than another. 
The calculation, it is to be obſerved, is taken from the real 
hen: were the meaſurement to be performed upon the engrav- 
the reſult, owing to the error already mentioned, would be 
a more favourable. 


11 


trical ſcreens, ſtill more: if there were no ſuch 
concentric ſcreens, the thorough light would be 
completely let in, rendering the Inſpector and 
every other object in the room compleatly viſible 
from all the Cells. 


Happily this union of incompatible conditions. 
however requiſite to fill up the meaſure of idcal 
perfection, is far from being fo with regard to prac- 
tical uſe. In the narrow annular Gallery, as con- 
trived by Mr.Revely, the condition of inviſibility 
may be preſerved, 1 am aflurcd, in full perfection. 
By being painted black in the inſide, that (tation 
may be rendered by the help of blinds, as I had 
propoled, compleatly dark, its narrownels render 
ing it impermeable to the thorough light. 


To change his proſpect, the Inipector mulit, 
it is true, be obliged to ſhift his ſtation. He 
muſt therefore from time to time patrole and go 
his round in the manner of a centinel or a watch- 
man: and this mult form a conſiderable part ©! 
the employment. It need not however occupy 
any thing near the whole.“ Stationed at no more 
than 28 or 29 feet from the exterior windows, and 
cloſe to the ſpace iluminated by the ample {ky- 
light over the Annular Well, he would. have 

light 


he greateſt diſtance from one part of his range to the otic! 
would be 92 ſect, being half the length of the circumference 0! 
the circie at that part. 
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light enough to read or write by: and theſe em- 
ployments, by the help of a portable ſtool and deſk, 
ne might carry on at times at any part of the cir— 
cle, Boobs may be kept, entries made, as well in 
4 room of an annular figure, as in a round or 
quare one. 


Nor will the time employed in perambulation he 
thrown away, or expended upon the ſingle purpole 
of Keeping order among the priſoners. Had he, in- 
ſtead of this ring, had the whole circle to range 
in, he would have had frequent occalion thus to 
travel in the circumference, were it only to give 
occaſional orders and inſtructions to the priloners 
as they ſit at work 1n their Cells, as well as to let 
em in and out in manner already mentioned.“ 

One 


* See h 3, Annilar Well, and Part II. $ Airing. 
Pour accafronal wigilance avill not du, ſuys an objector : Your pri- 
ner will make experiments upon tl, dijcover when Argus nods, and 


make his advantage of the diſcovery. He auill hazard a venial tranſ- 


rreſthon at a venture e that unnoticed, he will go on to mare material 


n Will he? 1 will ſoon put an end to his experiments: or ra- 
her, to be betorchand with him, I will take care he ſhall not 
think of making any. I will üngle out one of the moſt untoward 
vt the priſoners, I will keep an unintermitted watch upon him. 
{ will watch until T obterve a trankrefhon. Iwill minute it down. 
| will wait {or another: | will nate (hat down two. | will lic IP 

r a whole day: he ihall do as he plcafes that day, ſo long as he 


docs not venture at {umet hing too Ierious to be endured. The 


day I produce the hit to him. thavght pourfelf unt u- 
dete you; brijed my indul rence © fee hoav you avert mMifhaken. Aude 
Ame 30a 141197 Pave ro for tavo duys, ten day. lunge it ts, the 
| 1/1 full HWDONM JO. ! * mm tht , all of vb, Lhriatt u 
Li ifs tramgreſſion never can if. Will the policy be-erucl ? 
No; it Will! Kind: it w erscht CYANTAULEMYYNN 1 Will ec 
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One expedient there remains by which, if it be 
worth while, the inviſibility of the Inſpector may 
be preſerved to him, without the obligation of ever 
ſtirring from his ſeat. This however is ſubject to 
two reſtrictions : one 1s, that whenever he quits a 
particular ſpot in the room to paſs to any other 
part of the fame room he muſt become viſible : 
the other is that his invilibility is not ſhared by 
any other perfon in the room. The expedient 
is to place the Inſpector in a kind of lantern, 
ſhaped ſomewhat like two ſhort necked tunnels 
joined together at their necks. 


Placed as before on a floor fituated midway be- 
tween the floor and the cieling of the lowermoſt of 
the two ſtories he commands, his light comes to 
him from a ſpot elevated above the eye of a perſon 
ſtanding in the uppermoſt of thoſe ſtories: conle- 
quently in all caſes above the eye of any perſon 
dwelling in that upper ſtory. Level with his. eye 
whether ſitting or ſtanding, the lantern narrows to 
ſuch a degree as to enable him carry his eye, 
cloſe to the circumference all round, without 
changing the [pot he fits or ſtands on. 


To give him his view, the lantern is pierced at 
both elevations with mall holes, correſponding, as 
upon trial hall he ſound moiſt convenient, each of 
them to one or {wo or ſome ,rearer number of the 
Cells. Iheſe holes are no larger than the aper- 
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ture of a common ſpying glaſs, and like that cloſed 
by a piece of glaſs, which if neceſſary might be co- 
loured, or ſmoked, or darkened by a blind. Grant 
that after all they will not perfectly exclude the 
thorough light, nor prevent his figure from being 
to a certain degree viſible from the Cells. Still 
however the part of his figure thus betrayed wall 
be ſo ſmall, that to the purpoſe of diſcovering to a 
priſoner in his Cell whether the eye of the Infpec- 
tor is at that moment directed towards him or us, it 
will be the ſame thing as if he were inviſible, That, 
by diminiſhing the apertures to a certain degree, 
the effect might be compaſled, is undubitable : tor 
the lantern might be of the thinneſs of paper; in 
Hort it might in that part be of paper and then a 
pin-hole would be ſuflicient to give him a view. 
Any opake object to let down by a line and pully 
on his going out would prevent his abſence from 
being diſcernible. The difterence between a body 
of that magnitude conſtantly at reſt and one occa- 
onally in motion would be marked by the ſmall- 


ncls of the apertures, 


At the altitude reaching between the height of 
Mis eye when fitting, and the height of his eye 
when ſtanding, the lantern could not be too nar- 
row: it ſhould be only juſt wide enough to ad- 
mit his head and ſhoulders with eaſe. Above and 
below that height the wider the better, for the 
ſake of air and room, ſo as it did not ſwell out in 
ich manner as to intercept his view. _ 

ie 
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Ihe next queſtion is, how to prevent the pri. 
foners from ſeeing when it is he quits his ſtation ? 
His exit and return if performed by a door in the 
ſide, would be viſihle from all or almoſt all the 
Cells: bis lantern not ſerving him in the capacity 
of a ſcreen on ſuch occaſions to any degree worth 
mentioning. Io prevent ſuch dilcovery, his en- 
trance mult be, not at an ordinary door on the fide, 
but at a trap- door by a ladder from below. The 
lantern might however beſides that be furniſſied 
with a door at the fide, to give him paſſage at times 
when the concealment of his ſituation was no longer 
material, and when he ſaw occaſion to ſhew him- 
ſelf for any purpoſe to the inhabitants of any par- 
ticular Cell: for inſtance to give a priſoner patl- 
ſage to or from his Cell for the purpoſe and in the 
manner already mentioned. 


The central aperture, large as it is would be 
no bar to the employing of this. contrivance. 
Ihe lantern, it is true could not occupy this 
central part: It muſ! be placed ſomewhere on 
one {ide of it, in fome part of fome ſurrounding 
ring. The Inſpector therefore, while ſtationed in 
this lantern, would not have a view equaliy near 
of all his Cells; but of all he would have ſome view, 
and that, one may venture to fay, a ſuſſicient one: 
the Uulerence would only be the diſtance from 
the center of the lantern to the center of thc 
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building : ſay from ten to a dozen feet. The 
part too from which he was in this manner fartheſt 
removed might be the Dead part where there are 
no Cells: a diviſion which upon the prelent plan, 
occupies five parts in twenty-four of the whole 
circuit. 


Still however an apartment thus circumſtanced 
would not ſerve perfectly well for viſitors: for 
they at any rate would be viſible to the priſoners: 
which for the reaſons already mentioned, it were 
better they ſhould not be. Here then comes in 
one uſe of the Inſpector's Lodge, a room fituated 
within the InſpeCtion-Gallery, and encircled by it 
all round. Many other uſes, and thoſe very material, 
will be obſerved in it when the conſtruction has 
been deſcribed : uſes, to which, 1t will be equally 
manifeſt that a tranſparent room, fitted up with 
an inſpection lantern, would not be applicable with 


advantage. 


The InſpeQor's Lodge is a circular or rather 
annular apartment immediately underneath the 
Chapel. The diameter I propole now to give it 
© 54 feet including the aperture in the center.“ 


B 5 The 


in ſome of the impreſſions of the Draught it appears but 42 

: difference 12 feet. But of this fix feet are taken away from 
part by an error in the Draught as already mentioned : the 
ther fix feet, by the three feet added to the depth of the Inſpec- 
t10n 
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The central aperture in this ſtory is of the ſame 
diameter as in the area of the Chapel, and the 
dome that crowns it, viz. 12 feet: it ſerves here to 
light the center of the diametrical paſſage, of which 
under the head of Communications. This aperture 
is likewiſe of farther uſe in the way of ſafeguard: 
for which alſo ſee the head of communications. 


As the central aperture in the floor of the Lodge 
gives light to the paſſage in the ſtory underneath, 
ſo does the correſpondent aperture in the area of 
the Chapel give light to the Lodge. 


Of theſe central apertures that which is in the 
floor of the Chapel takes nothing of the room from 
viſitors. During Chapel times it is cloled : the 
ſtate of darknels to which it thereby reduces the 
Lodge is then of no conſequence, ſince at thoſe 
times nobody is there. So likewile in 2 cold win- 
ter's evening, when day-light gives place to candle- 
light, the faculty of cloſing this aperture will pro- 
bably be iound to have its convenience. Its height, 
at the circumference, is that of the In{peCtion- 
Gallery, about 7 feet: at the central aperture 
about 135 feet“: within that aperture, about 61 

| feet: 
ion Gallery in this ſtory : an addition which I have determined 
to take away: it has no ſpecific uſe ; and it would throw the 
Lodge fo far hack as to be precluded by the bottom of the middle- 


molt Infoection Gallery from the poſhhility of having any view at 
al of the uppermoſt ſtory of Cells. 

* The Draught does not give quite ſo much. The higher the 
better, ſ» long as it does not raiſe the floor of the Chapel fo 
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feet : that being the depth below the ſky- light by 
which the central apertures are crowned. The 
ceiling 18 conſequently a lloping one: dropping in 
the courſe of 18 feet about 64 feet: viz. from 


1 — 
133 to 7. 


All round the circuit, the Dead part excepted, 
runs a narrow zone of windows, to open to the 
Lodge an occaſional view of the cells. Of theſe 
the two lower ſtories may be ſeen through the 
lowermoſt Inſpection-Gallery: the others without 
any intermedium. 


The ways in which this view might be opened 
are more than one: the ſimpleſt is to put two rows 
of panes; one for giving a view of the two lowermoſt 
{tories of Cells, a little below the higheſt part of 
the upright partition; the other for the four remain- 
ing {lories, in the chord ſubtending the angle made 
by the junction of that partition with the ceiling. 
To theſe may be adapted blinds of coarſe white 
muſlin or linen, pierced every inch or two with 
cyelet holes about the ſize of an ordinary ſilver 
lpangle. By this means matters may unqueſtion- 
ably be ordered in ſome way or other, ſo that no 
view at all ſhall be obtainable in the Cells of any 
ming that paſſes in the Lodge: at the ſame time 

that 


"1ch as that the heads of the Chapel viſitors, when ſtanding, 
114}] conceal the Miniſter from the priſoners when kneeling in the 
nd ſtory of Cells. 


RF 


that a perſon in the Lodge may by applying his 
eye cloſe to any of the holes, obtain a perfectly dif- 
tin& view of the correſponding Cells. 


By the central aperture, were that all, a moder. 
ately good light, it is ſuppoſed, would be afforded 
to the Lodge: and this light cannot but receive ſome 
addition from the luminous zone thus given to the 
circumference.* 


To gain the height at which the buſineſs of in- 
ſpection can in this manner be occaſionally per- 
formed from the Lodge, an aſcent of about 1 or g 
to 2 feet muſt be made: this may be done by a 
circular bench of about 2 feet wide, attached all 
round to the Partition-wall. It may be diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of the Inſpection. plaiſorm or 
Inſpection- bench. 


By means of the lower part of this zone the In- 
ſpector of the Gallery attached may himſelf be in- 
ſpected by his ſuperiors from the Lodge: recipro- 
city will be prevented by the advantage in height 
given to the commanding ſtation. He may alto 
be relieved at any time: and whenever the win- 
dows of the Gallery are thrown open for air, the 


Lodge 


The Pantheon at Rome, which is more than twice the height: 
of the ſpace betu een the ſloor of the Lodge and the opening Ku. 
light over the aperture, is lighted, and according to Mr. Rc rely“ 
obſervation, very well lighted, by an aperture of about twice the 
diameter of the one here propoſed. 
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Lodge ſucceeds, in a manner of courſe, to its in- 
ſpection-powers : the view brightening of itſelf at 
the time when a view particularly clear 1s more 
particularly wanted. 80 likewiſe when the In- 
ſpector in the Gallery is obliged to ſhew himſelf 
at any particular ſpot, for inſtance by opening the 
door of one of the Cells, loſing thereby his omni- 
preſence for the time.“ 


The Lodge is the heart, which gives life and 
motion to this artificial body: hence iſſue all orders : 


here Center alt reports. 


The converſation- tubes, ſpoken of in the Letters, 
will on this occaſion be recollected: here they will 
"nd employment in more ihapes than one. 


One ſet is for holding converſe with the ſubor- 
linate Inſpectors in the two ſuperior Galleries. A 
mall tube of tin or copper paſſes from the Lodge, 

in 


In a Panopticon which had eight ſtories of Cells, it might 
1crhaps be not amiſs to make the experiment of the Lantern. It 
might be performed on a floor between the Lodge and the Chapel: 
h ladder or ſmall ſtaircaſe to it, like that of a pulpit, aſcending 
rough the ceiling of the Lodge. It might be tried at a ſmall 

pence : and in caſe of its not anſwering, it would be eaſy to give 
'» this ſtory the form of the other. Poſſibly in diticrent ways 
both arrangements might have their uſe, 

But the ſorts of Panopticons to which the contrivance of the 
Lantern is more particularly adapted, are thoſe in which ſecluſion 

n toclety would be out of the queſtion, ſuch as Houſes of In- 
lutry, free Manufactories, or Schools. 

About the fize of a peac/orter, a play-thing uſed by childrey 


r Mowing peas will probably be ſuſſicient. 
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in an horizontal direction, to one of the ſupports of 


the lowermoſt Inſpection-Gallery running imme— 
diately underneath the roof, to which it is attached 
by rings. Here, bending to a right angle, it runs 
up along the ſupport till it reaches that one of the 
two luperior Galleries for which it is deſigned: it 
there terminates in a mouth- piece level with the 
ear or mouth if a perſon fitting there. A fimilar 
mouth-piece is fitted to it at its commencement in 
the Lodge. 


A tube of this fort for each Gallery may be at- 
tached to every one, or every other one, of the 19 
Gallery-ſupports correſponding to the number of 
the Cells. 


The tubes belonging to the different ſtories 
ſhould be attached togetber in pairs, with their 
reſpective mouth-pieces in the Lodge contiguous: 
that a ſuperior in that apartment may have it in 
his power to hold converſe with the ſubordinates 
of the two different Gallerics at the ſame time, 
without being under the neceſlity of vibrating all 
the while from place to place. 


Whether the voice alone will be ſufficient, or 
whether a bell will be neceſſary, to ſummon a ſub- 
ordinate Inſpector from the molt diſtant part of his 
Gallery to the ſation correſponding to that cho'-n 
by the ſuperior in the Lodge, may perhaps not be 
capable of being decided to a certainty withou! e- 
periment. If a bell be neceſſary it may be conve- 
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nient to have one for every tube: and the wire by 
running in the tube as in a ſheath will be preſerved 


from accidents.* 
The 


* The power poſſeſſed by metallic tubes of conveying the 
lighteſt whiſpers to an almoſt indefinite diſtance, can be no ſeerxt 
to ſuch readers as have ſeen any of the exhibitions of Speaking 
Figures, whoſe properties depend upon this principle. 

Many a reader may alſo have ſeen Mr. Merlin's ingenious con- 
trivance of written tablets ot orders, for maſters above to ſervants 
below, an index pointing to a tablet in the ſuperior room, giving 
motion to an index pointing to a duplicate tablet in the infer:o07 
oom, upon the principle of the drawing machine called a pan/5- 
zraph, The converſation- tubes abovementioned might perhaps 
ſupply the place of thoſe order-tabl-ts, and if at all, with ver; 
confiderable advantage. The intercourſe by the tablets is % 
tz the few orders they can be made to hold: it is not rec 
the apparatus, from what I recollect of Mr, Merlin's price, would 
| ſhould ſuppoſe be more expenſiwe. 

For ſuch purpoſes the tube alone without a bell would anſwer 
the purpoſe, tuppoting the fervant to be in the room into which 
it opened, and not unwilling to receive the order : but for ſum- 
moning him from a diſtant part of the houſe, and for putting 2 
negative upon all pretence of not hearing, nothing it is evident 
hut a bell can ſerve. 

The tube, as already mentioned, might ſerve as a ſheath to 

clone the bell: thus the expence of the theaths, which are at 

pre tent employed in fome caſes, would be aved. At the places 
where cranks are neceſlary, the tubes, that the continuity may 
not be bro: con, muſt be enlarged to receive them. Whether the 
voice would continue intelligible, as well as audible, after fo 
many inflexions of the tube as may be neceſſary in fome caſes in 
common houſes, is more than without experiment I can pretend 
% ſay, In the preſent caſe there is but one angle, and even that, 
in cate of neccility, might be got rid of. 

Wire, by its rigidity being liable to twiſt and ſnap, perhaps the 
lax of New South Wales, when that admirable commodity comes 
% be ſupplicd in ſufficient quantities for manufacture, might be 
\ubſtituted with advantage. 

Under the different mouth-picces opening into the ſervants? 
partments, might he painted the names of the rooms to which 
"icy reſpectively correſponded. 


* 
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Copper, 
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The other ſet of converſation- tubes is to enable 
an Inſpector in the Lodge to hold converſe in his 
own perſon, whenever he thinks proper, with a 
priſoner in any of the Cells. Fixed tubes, croſling 
the Annular-Well and continued to ſo great a 
length being plainly out of the queſtion, the tubes, 
for this purpoſe can be no other than the ſhort ones 
in common uſe under the name of fpeaking-trum- 
pets. To an Inſpector ſtationed in the Lodge 
it is not indeed in every part of every Cell that a 
priſoner with whom he may have occaſion to hold 

converſe 


Copper, by thoſe who would not grudge the expence, would 
on ſeveral accounts be evidently preferable to tin. In the maſter's 
apartment, gilt mouth-picces would form an ornamental addition 
to the furniture. ; 

It is certainly an aukward circumitance, and which occaſions 
much waſte of time in families, for a ſervant to be obliged to go 
up three or four pair of ftairs to receive orders which are to be 
executed in the kitchen from whence he came. 

Since writing the above, I recolle& the having ſeen a tube em- 
ployed for this purpoſe many years ago at Meſſrs. Nairne and 
Blunt's, Mathematical Inſtrument-makers, in Cornhill, to great 
advantage. It reaches from the bottom of the ſtaircate to a level 
with a workitop in the garrct. 

At Mr. Merlin's too I recollect having heard of an inſtance in 
which the principle is employed in a piece of mechaniſm ſet up 
tince I was there. Diſcourſe is carried on in whiſpers between 
two perions atdreffing themſelves to two heads ſet up at the op- 
polite ends of a long room. "There muſt therefore be two angles 
made; two perpendicular tubes inferted into an horizontal one. 

It is curious to think what a length of time an idea may lie, 
without receiving ſoine of it; moſt obvious as well as uſeful appli- 
cations, For how many centuries was the art of engraving for 
impreſhions practifel to inimitable perfection on ſmall ſtones, 
without its occurring to any one to apply it to plates or types upon 
4 large ſcale 2 
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:onverſe will be already viſible. But to render 
him ſo there needs but an order ſummoning him 
to the grating: which order may be delivered to 
him through the local ſubordinate from the Inſpec- 
tion- Gallery belonging to that ſtory of Cells. 


Here may be obſerved the firſt opening of that 
ſcene of clock-work regularity which it would be 
o ealy to eſtabliſh in ſo compact a microcoſm. 
Certainty, promptitude, and uniformity are quali— 
ies that may here be diſplayed in the extreme. 
Action ſcarcely follows thought, quicker than ex- 
ecution might here be made to follow upon com- 


mand. 


urn ow to the good Howard's Penitentiary- 
ſown, and canceive a dozen Taſk-maſters and 
lurnkeys running on every occaſton from one 
corner of it to the other and back again (little leſs 
than & of a mile) to receive ſome order from the 
Governor, the priſoners their own maſters all the 
Uther come the cuſtomers to ſuch priſoners as 
exerciſe their original trades : at ſtated times, to 
ring materials and take back work : and at moſt 
times to give orders. By the converſation-tubes, 
converſe for this as well as every other permitted 
ſe, is circulated inſtantaneouſly with rhe ut- 
mot facility to the greateſt diſtance. Even the 
Ge intervention 
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intervention of the local Inſpector is not neceſſary, 
A call from a ſpeaking trumpet brings the remotelt 
priſoner to the front of his Cell, where he may be 
ſeen by the cuſtomer as well as heard. Under 
each ſpeaking-trumpet hangs a liſt of the Priſoners 
to whoſe Cells it correſponds. The names are on 
ſeparate cards, which are ſhifted as often as a pri- 
ſoner happens to be ſhifted from Cell to Cell. As 
to the two lowelt ſtories of Cells, converſe with 
them may be carried on directly from the correſ- 
ponding Inſpection Gallery. 


* * 


The Lodge may ſerve as a Common-Room for 
all the officers of the houſe. Of its diviſion into 
male and female fides I ſpeak elſewhere. On the 
male fide the Sub-Governor, the Chaplain, the 
Surgeon, and perhaps another officer ſuch as the 
head Schook-maſter, may have each his ſeparate 
apartment, divided however from the reſt no other- 
wite than by a moveable ſcreen, not reaching to 
the ceiling, and leaving free paſſage as well round 
1e central aperture as round the Inſpection- Plat- 
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lorm attached to the lurrounding wall, 


2 X y 5 TIED ; . 5 
In this lame apartment the officers, male and fe- 
male, may make their meals in common. Room 
10 Wanne Ve + ' 4 a 
is not wanting. Why not, as well as fellows in a 
College? This ſurely would not be the leaſt active 
hs 1 wet 6 ( * * 8 
nor leaſt uſeful of all Colleges. Too much ot 
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* 
their time cannot be ſpent in this central ſtation, 
when not wanted on immediate duty. No expe— 
dient that can help to bring them hither, or Keep 
them here, ought to be neglected. The legitimate 
authority of the Governor and Sub-Governor will 
here receive aſſiſtance, their arbitrary power re— 
traint, from the preſence of their aſlociates in 
office. A Governor, a Sub-Governor will bluſh 
it not fear, to iſſue any tyranical order in prelencg 
ol ſo many diſapproving witnefles : whole opinion, 
tacit or expreſſed, will be a bridle upon his ma- 
nagement, though without power to oppoſe and 
diiturb it. Monarchy with publicity and reſponſi— 
bility for its only checks, ſuch is the beſt, or rather 
the only tolerable form of government for ſuch an 


empire. 


In Mr. Howard's Penitentiary Town, each Ot- 
ficer has his houſe, all ſeparate, and all out of 
fight and hearing of the priſoners. This latter ar- 
ranyement may be the more agreeable one of the 
two to the ſervant, but which is the belt adapted 
to the ſervice ? 


The want of ſide windows as in other rooms 
will render it eligible at leaſt, if not neceſlary, to 
make a proviſion of air-h:/es for the purpoſe of 


ventilation. 


The ſupports to the ſurrounding Gallery, as 


ſewn in the engraved plan, might, it made hol- 
low 
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low anſwer this intention, and ſave the making an 
apparatus of tubes on purpoſe. In this caſe how- 
ever each ſupport would require an horizontal tube 
inſerted into it at right angles, which might run 
cloſe and parallel to the converſation-tubes, imme- 
diately under the ceiling. 


It is at the level of the ceiling that theſe air- 
tubes ſhould diſcharge themſelves into the Lodge, 
and not at the level of the floor. In the latter caſe 
they could not anſwer this intention without a con- 
tinual blaſt, which in cold weather would be very 
troubleſome, In the other way the blaſt beginning 
above the level of the head, is directed upwards 
and gives no annoyance, Health is not bought at 
the expence of comfort. : 


In giving the {lope to the ceiling in manner 
above-mentioned, I had two conveniences in view: 
ventilation and ;towage, To ventilation, which 
is the principal object, a rectilinear flope in this 
caſe is more favourable not only than a horizonta! 
ceiling, but even then a coved ceiling or dome. 
Both would have leſt a ſpace untraverſed by the 
current: in the one cafe the ſpace would have 
been angular: in the other there would ſtill have 
remained ſome ſpace for ſtagnant air, though leſſen 
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The reduction of the height of the ceiling at 
this part leaves a quantity of room, of which ſome 
ule may be made in the way of /fowage. From 
the area of the Chapel the floor muſt, as well as 
the ceiling below, have a certain degree of flope 
to afford the ſecond ſtory of Cells a view of the 
Miniſter. But the declivity in the ceiling begins, 
not under the circumference of that area, but much 
nearer the center, viz. at the central aperture. 
lence, after neceſſary allowance tor thicknels of 
loor and ceiling, there will remain a void ſpace 
ot conſiderable extent all round, the exact dimen- 
ons of which it is needleſs to particulariſe : Dil- 
poling the ſlope here and there in regular and gen- 
ile flights of ſteps for the purpole of communica- 
ion, in other places the thickneſs of 2 or 3 or 4 
'teps may be laid together to receive drawers ot 


Aro. 
DITCHES. 


A place ſtill more convenient in proportion to 
he extent of it, in the way of flowage, will be the 
pace immediately underneath the Inſpector's plat- 
torm in the Lodge. It will ſerve for preſſes or 
Mawers opening into the ſurrounding Gallery. 


A more conſiderable ſpace runs from behind the 
wo ſuperior Galleries, under the ſteps of the Cha- 
pel-Galleries to which they are reſpectively at- 
tached. Tools and materials of work of wiuch 


bulk is not very confiderable will find very con- 
venient 


6 


venient receptacles in theſe ſeveral places, where 
they will be in readineſs to be delivered out and 
received back by being handed over the Annular 
Well, to the priſoners in their Cells. 


As to the mode of warming the Lodge it will be 
conſidered in the Section ſo entitled“. 


* How to reconcile the uſe of the Lodge as a Dining room with 
the purity of air neceſſary to the reception of company in the 
Chapel? By making the Saturday's dinner the laſt meal, dedi- 
cating to ventilation the whole interval between that period and 
the commencement of Divine Service in the enſuing day. 
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COMMUNICATIONS IN GENERAL. 


UnDrR the general name of Communications 
may be compriſed, 


1. The Paſſages, and Galleries ſerving only as 


paſlages. 


purpoſe of doors. 
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3. Gates, Doors, and apertures anſwering the 


2. Staircaſes, 


None 0 


in a Panopticon priſon one general problem ap- 
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to be a lurking place for the moſt reprobate of the 
priſoners, and the ſcene of all ſorts of forbidden 


practices. 


In an ordinary public building there is an uſe 
in having the Communications ſpacious and nu— 
merous. In a priſon they ought rather to be few 
and narrow. Convenience is the great object in 
the one cale, ſecurity in the other. The fewer the 
caſier guarded : the narrower, the leſs force there 
can be at any given point to oppoſe to the com- 
manding and defenſive force of the priſon. Nor 
will the ſacrifice requiſite to be made of convent- 
ence be found fo great as might be imagined. In 
an ordinary public building, perſons have occaſion 
to paſs in indeterminate numbers at a time, and 
the ſame perſon frequently. In a well-contrived 
and well- regulated priſon, at leaſt in a priſon upon 
this conſtruction, the perſons who are to paſs, and 
the times at which they have occaſion to pals arc 
all foreknown and regiitered, —Sacrifice did I ſay * 
The reader bas already feen much convenience 
gained, and I hope he will ſee ſcarce any ſacrificed. 


The objects that required to be attended to in 
planning a ſyſtem of Communications for an eſta— 
bliſnment of this kind were, 1. The ends to be 
kept in view in the contrivance. 2. The places to 
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trived : the perſons and things for which the Com- 
munications might be wanted. 


The ends to be kept in view with regard to the 
priſoners are principally four. 


1. Uninterrupted expoſure to inviſible inſpec- 
tion. 


2. Inability to attack the keeper or do other 
miſchief. 


3. Separation of the Sexes, it both are included 
in one building. 


4. Prevention of converſe with priſoners of other 
Cells, at times of paſſing to and fro. 


The places in queſtion are, 1. The Cells. 
2, The Inſpection Galleries. 3. The Inſpector's 
Lodge. 4. The Chapel. 5. The Ware-rooms. 
5. The Fire-places. 7. The Yards. 


The perſons in queſtion are, 1. The Priſoners. 
2, The Keepers. 3. Vihtors to the Head-keeper 
and other officers, on buſineſs or curioſity. 4. 
Viſitors to the Chapel. 


The things in queſtion may be reduced to the 
head of, 1. Machines. 2. Materials for work. 
\. Finiſhed work. 4. Proviſions. 


Dd COMMUNI 


& 10. COMMUNICATIONS. 


PRISONERS” STAIR-CASES. 


DTAIRCASES for the Priſoners are of courle re- 
quiſite from the bottom to the top of that part of 
the building which rhey are to inhabit : from the 
ſunk ſtory below the Cells to the upper ſtory of 


the Cells. 


I make two ſets of Staircaſes and but two—l put 
them into the Dead-part—l place them in ſtories 
one over another, and not, as was once propoſed 
to me, winding all over the building place them 
in a line within the inner boundary or back front 
of the Cells, yet not extending ſo far the other 
way, as to the exterior boundary or fore front— 
I make them of iron bars—l make the flight of 
ſteps run in a direction parallel, and not at right 
angles, to the Cell- Galleries and Inſpection-Galle- 
ries—l give them Pully-doors with warning-bells 
where they open into the Galleries—I carry them 
down to the ſunk ſtory below the Cells—1 mak: 
them at the utmolt not wider than the Galleries. 


or - 
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1. I make two of them, partly to ſhorten in 
ſome degree the paſſage to each, but principally 
o provide for the ſeparation of the ſexes, if both 
are received into one building, as in a building of 
this kind they might be without inconvenience“. 


2. J make no more than two. In a building 
for ordinary uſes this number might be ſcanty : it 
is not in ſuch an one as the preſent. The occa- 
ons on which they will be wanted are few: they 
may be all known and numbered. 


2, I place the ſtaircaſes of different ſtories in 
one pile over one another, not in a ſpiral running 
round the building. In the latter caſe the priſoners 
in cach ſide would in their aſcent and deſcent paſs 

each 


cSce the Section on the Separation of the Sexes. 


1. For meals they will not be wanted. The provifion is 
wifted up to the Cells in trays or baſkets, by crancs, one on each 
"dc: 4 tray for each ſtory of Cells. In each ſtory one or two pri- 
ſoners diftribute the contents among the Cells. "Iwo doubl. 
Cells being taken off by the Dead part, nine remains on each fide, 
with eam odd one in the middle: this makes at two priſoners to a 
Cell, to cach Rory twenty melles to be hoiſted up on each ſide: 
if thre pritoners t 4 Cell, 30. 

There remains only airing- times as far as the prifoners are con- 
cerned, On Weekedavs I air them by walking in a wheel with- 
ut doors, | See the ſection on Airing, | Airing times occur for 
ch Ppriloner but once in twenty-four hours. Were it much 
ner, the time employed in detcending and reaſcending would 

be altogether loſt : it would go in part of exerciſe : a neceſ- 
article Of regimen for tedentary employments which c/ter:. 
tus i prefer for reafon; herein after given. See 9 on Employ - 
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each of them by the Cells of all the floors below 
his own. But ſuch a perambulation would but il! 
accord with that plan of ſecluſion, which, from the 
mitigation given to it may and ought to be adhered 


to with the greater ſtrictneſs. On the plan here 


preferred, the perambulation and thence the op— 
portunity of converſe is reduced to its leaſt limits.“ 
4. 


Inſpectors, Keepers as ſuch, have ſcarce any occaſion to enter 
the Cells. Stationed no more than 25 feet from the moſt diſtant 
part of a Cell, and from the neareſt no more than 11, nothing but 
the occalion of taking a minute examination of ſome ſmall object 
can ſummon them thither. Once à day at moſt will be amply ſuf- 
ficient. The priſoners they let in and out of their Cells, without 
quitting their own ſtation, in manner hereatter deſcribed. They 
have beſides tor their ſeparate uſe, if neceflary, the Lodge-Stair- 
cate for their loweſt Noor, and the company's Staircaſes for the 
two floors above it. 

For 3 a\k-maſters 23 ſuch, the occaſion to uſe theſe Staircaſes 
is but little more frequent. Their buſineſs lies in the Cells: alt 
day long, unleſs it be at meal time, they will be in one or other of 
the Cells. Kaw materials may be diſtributed, and finiſhed work 
collected, at ſtated periods, in the ſame manner as the proviſions, 
This operation may be directed by the Inipectors without ſtirring 
from their Galleries. If a Taſk-maſter as ſuch looks to it, it will 
be without going backwards and forwards on purpoſe, once upon 
his entrance upon his buſineſs, and once upon his leaving it. 

With priſoners who work at trades they have been bred to, 
Taſk-maſters will have nothing ta do. In many inſtances inſtruc— 
tion may be conveyed from the Inſpection Gallery: and fo far 
there are no Taſk-maſters diſtinct from Keepers. 

In ordinary priſons it requires reſolution to be a Keeper: a qua- 
lity in which men who have been bred to ſedentary trades are 112- 
ble to be deficient. But in a Priſon where a Keeper never need tes 
a priſoner, without either a wall, or a grating, or a ſpace of foven 
feet between them, the moſt arrant coward need not fear being 
Keeper. Courage is almoſt a ſuperfluous virtue. s 

* The priſoners of a Cell neareſt the Staircaſe have no Cells 
all to paſs by: thofe of a Cell the moſt remote, but nine. Their 
inſtructions are not to ſtop or ſpeak as they paſs: and for t 
obſervance of that rule, effectual ſecurity is provided, as wil! 
ſcen under the head of Airing, as alſo a little below. 


EE 


4. I place them in the Dead- part. 1. Becauſe 
by that means I do not make facrifice of any of 
the Cells: 2. Becauſe I thereby bring them within 
reach of the Governor or Sub-Governor or both, 
in ſuch manner that thoſe othcers may give an eye 
that way, without quitting for the purpoſe the 
Projecting front, in which will be the principal 
abode of the one, and occaſional buſineſs of the 
other. 


5. | place them within the interior boundary or 
back front of the Cel's, and conſequently within 
the line of the Cell-Galleries. This 1 do, that 
the width of the Cell-Galleries in that part may 
allord fullkcient landing-place, as well for a pri- 
{loner when he has opened the door leading to 
the ſtaircaſe to the Cell Gallery, as to an Inſpector 
in his way to the priſoners?” ſtaircaſe from the In- 
Ipection-Gallery, of which-a little further on. 


6. Iiiſtead of carrying them home to a line with 
lic tore front or exterior boundary of the Cells, fo 
to occupy the whole depth, I make them fall 


ort Of that line by a few feet, ſay four feet, ex- 


Guſiwe of the thickneſs of the wall, and the aper- 
cures, correſpanding to windows, that may be 
mad in that thickneis. In the ſpace thus relerved 
| put water-cloſets, at leaſt for the Governor's 
don his ſide: more eſpecially on his ground 

a floor. 
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floor. In this receſs he commands without being 


ſeen, a view of the ſtaircaſe : by which means 
he 1s neceſſarily obliged, as well as without trouble 
enabled, to give a look into the Priſon once a day 
at leaſt, at uncertain and unexpected times. The 
ground-floor is more peculiarly adapted to this pur. 
poſe, ſince from that ſtation his chance of yetting 
a ſight of the priſoners as they aſcend and de- 
ſcend, extends to the inhabitants of every (tory 
of Cells in the ſemicircle on that ſide: Whereas 
on a ſuperior {tory the chance would not extend 
to ſuch of the priſoners whoſe Cells were ſituated 
in any inferior one. 


7. The ſtaircaſes are of iron bars and not of 
brick or ſtone. 1. That they may be the more 


airy. 2. That one part may intercept the light 
from another as little as poſſible.—3. That the 
priſoners as they go up and down may be expoſe 
as much as poſſible to view from the Inſpection- 
Galleries in that quarter. 


5. It is alſo for the latter reaſon that the flights 
oi ſteps run parallel to the Inſpection-Galleries. 
Had their courſe been at right angles to thoſe Gal- 
leries, the Stairs being interpoſed between the pri- 
ſoners in their aſcent or deſcent and the Inſpector's 
ye, would have ſcreened them from his view. 
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3, The uſe of the Pully-doors, which on open- 
ing ring warning bells, 1s to give notice of the 
approach of a priſoner, upon an occalion men- 
tioned elſewhere, to the Inſpector, who by that 
means is ſummoned to let him into his Cell, and 


in the mean time to have an eye upon his mo- 


tions. 


10. I place the doors, as in a Pretracted- Par- 
tition, croſſing the Cell-Gallery at that part in its 
whole width, and conſequently terminating in a 
line with the balluſtrade : the door being hung on 
at the fide neareſt to the Cells, and opening from: 
the landing place, behind which runs the ſtaircaſe 
pon the Cell-Gallery: and not from the Cell. 
Gallery upon the landing-place. In this way, partly 
by the wall, partly by the mode of opening, the 
view is pretty effectually cut off, as between the 
priſoners on the ſtaircaſe and thoſe within the 
( 


'ells*, 


ti. In making the ſtaircaſes at all wider than the 
Galleries, there would be no uſe. 1. There can 
never be any occaſion for conveying by the former 


any thing that cannot paſs along the Jatter. 2 
There 1s not even ſo much occaſion for width in 


the 

x ” * * * . 
1 it were worth while, the view might be ſtill more com- 
t of, by adding another door parallel to the former, 


dot .. and! 1. 14 » 4b 
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the ſtaircaſe as in the Galleries, ſince any thing 
that could not be conveyed by the ſtaircaſes might 
be hoiſted up into the Galleries by the Crane. 
3. Any thing that required greater width might 
be conveyed either by the Lodge ſtaircaſe or 
through the Central Aperture, to the Inſpection 
Gallery on that floor, and to the two higher 
floors by the Chapel-Vilitors' ſtaircaſes, of which 


preſently. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


VS. 
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$ 11. COMMUNICATIO NS— 
INSPECTORS' STAIR-CASES. 


As to the Keepers, Inſpectors, or Taſk-maſters, 
there are three ſets of ſtaircaſes of which they 
may have the uſe. The two firſt are the two ſets 
of priſoner” ſtaircaſes juſt mentioned: the other 
ſet is that compoſed of the Lodge Staircaſe on the 
lower floor of the Inſpection Tower, and the Cha- 
pel—Vilitors* Staircaſes in the two upper ones. 


In addition however to the Priſoners' Staircaſes 
there will be required for the Inſpectors' from their 
Galleries ſhort paſſages or Staircaſes of Communi- 
cation traverſing the intermediate area. Theſe I 
call the Traver/ing or Inſpefors* Staircaſes. 


To make the Inſpectors' Staircaſe I proceed in 
this manner. At the fide of the landing place 
oppolite to that in which I have placed the door, 
| carry the Cellular Partition-Wall all the way up, 
not only acroſs the region of the Cell-Galleries, 
but alſo acroſs the intermediate area, ſo as to join 
the lnſpection- Gallery. By this means a ſolid 
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opake back is given to theſe Staircaſes in every 
ſtory : and a complete ſeparation 1s made between 
the ſeveral piles of Cells with their Staircaſe; and 


the remainder of the Dead part. Parallel to his, 
and between this and the pile of Staircaſe, doors, 
at about the diſtance of four feet, I place a thin 
partition all the way up, with blinded ſpying-holes 
running in the line level with the Inſpector's eye. 


Between the two run two narrow flights of ſteps, 
no more than about two feet wide each : by that 
which is neareſt the thick partition, the Inſpector 
deſcends to that part of the Priſoners” Staircaſe 
which is upon a level with the inferior one of his 
two ſtories of Celis; by the other, he aſcends to 
that which is upon a level with the ſuperior one : 
or vice verſa, Each flight of ſteps, upon its gain- 
ing the landing-place is croſſed by a grated door of 
equal width, made in the grating which on that 
fide forms a boundary to the landing-place from 
top to bottom, and opening upon the landing- 
place. This door, which is kept conſtantly locked, 
the key being in the cuſtody of the Inſpector, 
ſerves when ſhut to keep the Priſoners from ſtrag- 
gling out of their Staircaſe over the Inſpector's 
Staircaſes, to pry into the Inſpection-Galleries. 


Being of open work, it affords the Priſoners in 


their Staircaſe a ſiglit, it is true, of an Inſpector 


when croſſing over to them on his Staircaſe, But 
this 
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this tranſient expoſure is no derogation to his om- 
nipreſence. To all who ſee him he is preſent : 
nor is he abſent with regard to thoſe who do not 
ſee him : ſince from his not being preſent where 
they can ſee him, viz. on his Staircaſe, it does not 
follow but that he may be preſent at ſome other 
part of his ſtation, from whence he may be view- 
ing him while he is himſelf inviſible, 


t is needleſs to dwell very particularly on the 
apertures which for the ſake of ventilation may 
be made here and there in both theſe traverſing 
partitions, as likewiſe in the interior tranſverſe 
boundary of the Staircaſe, from whence the thick- 
cr of thoſe partitions is continued: the uſe of them 
is to give room for currents of air to paſs in a ho- 
rizontal direction as well as in the perpendicular 
one. 


Thoſe which might be acceſſible to the priſoners, 
viz, thoſe made in the partition wall of the priſon- 
ers“ Staircaſe, are in dimenſions not big enough, 
to give paſſage to the body of a man or boy: ſitu- 
ated out of the reach of the priſoners, they are 
cloſed by opening or ſliding windows or ſhutters, 
capable of being opened and ſhut by a pole, to 
which the Inſpector has acceſs, and the priſoners 
not without his leave. 


$ 12, STAIRCASE 
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§ 13. STAIRCASE ro CHAPEL VISITORS, 


AND FOR THE 


OFFICERS APARTMENTS. 


To the Staircaſe for company reſorting to the 
Chapel, I allot the middle one of the five piles of 
Cells. Of the lowermoſt of theſe half the height 
is occupied by the upper part of the Diametrical 
paſſage through the ſunk ſtory. The paſſage to 
this Staircaſe, 20 feet in length, taking that for 
the depth of the Projecting front, will be right over 
the above mentioned Diametrical one. To reach 
this elevation there will be an aſcent of four 1-halt 
from the ground to be performed by 7 or 8 iteps.* 
To light it, which can only be done 1. om above, 
will require the ſacrifice of the center one of the 
5 uppermoſt Cells, the four others of which are 
deſtined for the Infirmary. The reaſons for uſing 
iron not applying here, I make this Staircaſe ol 
ſtone. Being in uſe only on Sundays for promil— 


cuous company, and then for no more than tour or 
five 


* This incquality is owing to the want of coincidence bet ween 
the ſtorics of the Inſpection Tower, and thoſe of the ſurround— 
ing Cellular part * an regularity produced by the cont! LVAIHCC « 
allowing two ſtorics of the part to be inſpected to cach ſtory 0! 
the part from whence the inſpection is to be performed. 
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ive hours of that day, it may ſerve for the Of- 
icers! apartment on each fide : on which account 
-he expence of ſtone need the leſs be grudged. 


By two paſſages, one over another, and croſſing 
he intermediate area, it will diſtribute the differ- 
aut companies to their reſpective feats through the 
:hannel of the Inſpection Galleries. Of theſe 
pallages the lower one is upon a level with the area 
the Chapel: the upper one, upon a level with 
e uppermoſt Inſpection-Gallery. The area of 
de Chapel being 44 feet below the level of the 
nudlemoſt Inſpection-Gallery behind it, the paſ- 
age divides itſelf into three. The central part 
reaches the Chapel area without change of level, 
by a trench cut through the Inſpection- Gallery to 
'2at depth: on each fide of it is a flight of ſteps, 
en or eight in number, by which ſuch of the 
ompany as propoſe to fit in the lowermoſt of the 
% Chapel-Galleries will be conveyed through the 
'nipection-Gallery of that ſtory to that elevation. 
[te uppermoſt paſſage, having no area to lead to, 
be uniformly on an elevation with the Inſpec- 
un Gallery and Chapel Gallery to which alone it 
cats, The Inſpection Galleries, encircling all 
round the Chapel Galleries to which they are re- 
veetively attached, will diſcharge the company 
rough doors made in any number of places that 

1enince may point out. The company who 
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go to the area of the Chapel will have an aſcent of 
137 feet to make to reach their deſtination: thoſs 
who go to the lower Gallery 18 feet: thoſe upper, 
36 feet. 


With the Company's Staircaſes and the paſſages 
attached to it, the Priſoners' Galleries and Stair. 
caſes, it may be objected that theſe poſſeſs an in- 
direct communication. But ſo muſt every part of 
every priſon with every other and with the exit. 
In the preſent inſtance this communication is not 
ſuch as can be productive of the ſmalleſt inconve- 
nience, either in the way of danger of eſcape, or 
in the way of offenſive vicinity with regard to the 


company. To make uſe of the Company's Gal- 


leries in the way of eſcape, Priſoners mult firlt 
have forced their way into one of the Inſpection- 
Galleries. How is this to be effected? And at 
night ſhould they, after having forced the grating 
of their Cells, attempt to force the door that opens 
from their Staircaſe into the Inſpection Gallery, 
there they find the Inſpector, whoſe bed is ſtationed 
cloſe to that door, that he may be in conſtant rea- 
dineſs to receive them. As to vicinity, the nearelt 
part of the priſoners” Staircaſes will be at 12 feet 
diſtance, nor will they be any of them on any part 
of thoſe Staircaſes at the time: the doors that open 
into them from the Cell Galleries will then be lock. 


ed. As to view, the priſoners' Staircaſes are in. 
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deed open: but this only in front, and the com- 
pany's Staircaſes and Paſſages are cloſed : nor will 
they ſee any thing of the priſoners, till from their 
ſeats in the Chapel, they behold them at a diſtance, 


on the other fide of the Intermediate Area, ranged 
in order in their Cells, 


$ 13. CELL- 
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6 13. CELL-GALLERIES. 


Unvorr the name of Galleries have been men— 
tioned, 1. The Priſoners', or Cell Galleries. 
2. The Inſpection-Galleries. 3. The Chapel- 
Galleries. It is only the firſt that come under the 
head of Communications. The two others have 


been ſpoken of already. 


Of the Cell-Galleries little need be ſaid. At- 
tached to the ſeveral ſtories of Cells, they hang 
over one another and over the Grated paſlage, 
which but for its grating would form a part of the 
Intermediate area. I give then four feet in width: 
with balluſtrades of about 33 feet high. Theſe 
fences ſhould in height be of more than half that 
of a man, not only to prevent his falling over un- 
awares, but leſt a deſperate priſoner ſhould by a 
mere puſh have it in his power to throw over a 
keeper or fellow-priſoner : more than the height 
neceſſary to afford that ſecurity is ſuperfluous, and 
it tends to reduce the ſize of the packages capable 
of being hoiſted up for the Intermediate area into 
the Cells. 

make 
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make them of bars rather than ſolid work for 
(lie lake of ventilation; and of iron rather than 
wood for the fake of ſtrength and durability. 


Underneath the Galleries runs the paſſage called 
the Grated Paſſage, of the ſame width with thoſe 
Galleries, but on a level with the Intermediate 
area below, from which it is ſeparated by a grating 
allo of iron, and reaching from within the thick- 
nels of a man (or rather of a boy) of the floor of 
that area, to within the ſame thickneſs of the un- 
der ſurface of the lowermoſt Cell-Gallery under 
which it runs. Into this the priſoners are received 
upon their landing from the lowelt Staircaſe, in- 
ſtead of being turned looſe into the Intermediate 
area, where they would have unlimited acceſs to 
the under Warehouſes, and by introducing them- 
elves immediately under the Inſpection- Galleries, 
ſtation themſelves out of the reach of the Inſpec- 
tor's eye. 


through this Grated Paſſage there muſt be 
voors which may be of the ſame materials, to give 
acceſs to ſervants, or priſoners employed as ſer— 
vants, to the fire-places, and other offices under 
the Cells. On cach ſide of the Diametrical- 
palage there muſt be at leaſt one pair of ſuch 
doors, and there may be any greater number that 
onvenience may require. 
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The form of the balluſtrade is not altogether a 
matter of indifference. On account of cheapneſs 
and tranſparency, the upright bars ſhould be as 
few and as flender as the regard due to ſtrength will 
allow. On account of fafe-cuſtody, the form 
ſhould be ſuch in every part as to preclude a pri- 
ſoner from taking a ſpring from them, ſo as to 
jump upon the roof of any of the Inſpection Gal- 
leries, which, in a horizontal line, will in the near- 
eſt part be at not more than 8 fect diſtance. On 
this account the upright bars, inſtead of finding 
ſeparate horizontal bars at bottom to meet them 
and afford them ſupport in a line exactly under 
them, are inflected towards the bottom, and the 
perpendicular part and the horizontal being both 
in one piece, the former receives ſufficient ſupport 
from the latter, and the firſt tranſverſe piece that 
preſents itſelf capable of affording a man a tread- 
ing place to ſpring from, runs two or three inches 
within a perpendicular let fail from the rail. Pre- 
vented in this way from riſing to an upright pol- 
ture by the overhanging rail, it would be impoſſible 
for the moſt active jumper to take the ſmalleſt 
ſpring : he would tumble directly down like a dead 
welght. Such a configuration may be often ſeen 
in balconies, though given without any ſuch view. 
On the ſame account the rail, inſtead of being flat 
ſhould be brought to an edge, in ſuch manner that 
the ſection of it fhatl exhibit a triangle, either 
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equal-legged or right-angled : and if right-angled, 
with the right angle within- ſide, ſo that the fide 
oppoſite the right angle may form a ſlope too ſteep 
to ſpring from. 


Theſe precautions, which would neither of them 
coſt any thing, ſeem abundantly ſufficient : if 
not, there are a variety of ways in which the de- 
fciency might be effectually made up: though 
perhaps not without ſome little inconvenience or 
expence.“ 

* For inſtance to crown the rail with ſpikes, which ſhould be 
arp and fender : or to let fall, from the bottom of the balcony 
above, a row of bars projecting in ſuch a manner as to render it 


mpoliible for man or boy to ſtand upon the rail, in a poſture ſuffi- 
cently near to an upright one to enable him to take a ſpring. 
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5 14 DOORS. 


The only ones that need any very particular 
notice are the Folding-dcors that form the grating 
to the Cells. Theſe Folding-doors open out- 
wards : 1. Becauſe by this means they may be 
made ſo as when unlocked, to lift off the hinges, 
in order to give admittance to machines and bulky 
packages : and this, as I am afſured by my pro- 
feſſional guide, without prejudice to the ſecurity 
they afford: 2. Becauſe the opening of them in. 
wards would be productive of continual embarall- 
ment, unleſs within each Cell a ſpace, equal to 
that required for one of the leaves to turn in, were 
left vacant and of no uſe. The two leaves | make 
unequal : the leſſer ſomething leſs than four feet, 
the width of the gallery: the larger, will of 
courle take the reſt of the ſpace, viz. about fix 
feet. The leſſer is the only one I deſign to open 
on ordinary occaſions : were it equal to the other, 
that 1s, were 1t about five feet, its exceſs of leagth, 
when open, beyond four feet (the width of the 
Gallery into which it opens) would prevent its 
opening to an angle ſo great as a right angle: 

whereby 
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«hereby the paſſage it would afford to bulky pack- 
dees would be proportionally narrowed. 


As to Yorks, thoſe contrived by the Rev. Mr. 
Ferryman, fur the late Mr. Blackburn, and by 


--ler Gaol, I truſt upon the report of that inge- 
1101s architect as incapable of being picked : 28 
uch, if they are not dearer than ordinary ones in 
proportion worth regarding, they will of courſe 
demand the preference. But the inſpection prin- 
ebe, without detracting any thing from the inge— 
unity of the invention, takes much from the ne- 
:c{ity of that and many other priſon contrivances. 
(or in a Panopticon what can be the neceſſity of 
us locks f What are the priſoners to pick them 
an? By what means are they come at any fort 
; pick-lock. tools, or any other forbidden imple- 
ens? and ſuppoſing the locks of theſe doors 
tre, and the locks of more than one other ſet of 
Hors beſides, what is the operator the better for 
„ Lock picking is an operation that requires 
ume and experiment, and liberty to work at it 
wyblerved, What priſoner picks locks before a 


* 
» 


” we * 
per oO face ? 


An appendage which will have its uſe in the in- 
gol every door to which the priſoners have 
„ a *oarning-bell attached to it in ſuch a 
manner 


11 


manner as to ring of itſelf upon every opening of 
the door. The door ſhould likewiſe be made to 
ſhut to of itſelf, for inſtance, by the common con- 
trivance of a weight with a line paſſing over a pul. 
ley. By the former of theſe implements the atten. 


0 


tion of the Inſpector is drawn upon the priſoner: the 
by the latter, the priſoners are prevented from ren- beo 
dering the bell uſeleſs by leaving the door open by the 
deſign or negligence. Paſſe 
I, 

litors 

mach 
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& 15. DIAMETRICAL PASSAGE. 


ON the ſunk ſtory, right through the center of 
the building, and leading from the approach 
through the center of the projecting front, runs 
the only thorough paſſage called the Diametrical 
Paſſage. It ſerves for the following purpoſes. 


1. Admitting the Officers of the Houſe and Vi- 
tors into the Inſpector's Lodge. 2. Admitting 
machines and bulky packages into the Annular 
area, from whence they may be either conveyed 
imo the Store-Rooms on that floor, or by pullies 
or cranes hoiſted up into the Store-Rooms in the 
roof over the Cells. 


Lengths of the Diametrical Paſſage. 


From the door in the Projecting front to the 
circumference of the exterior circle of the 
Celiular part lay — — 20 

From the circumference of the great circle to 
e exterior circle of the Intermediate area: 

%, that part of it over which run the 
Cell-Galleries. — — 17 

„J. Here it meets the light from the ſky- 

ht that crowns the Intermediate Area. 


Brought 


tome of the impreſſions of the draught by miſtake but 16. 
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Brought over 3 
From the outer to the inner circumference of 
the Intermediate Area *11 


From the inner circumference of the Interme- 
diate Area to the circumterence of the cen- 
tral aperture in this ſtory, — — 426 

N. B. Here it again receives the light in like 
manner from above. 

From this anterior part of the circumference 
to the poſterior part — — 12 

From the poſterior part of the circumference 
of the central area to the inner circumfer— 
ence of the intermediate area on the other 
polterior fide. — — — 26 

N. B. Here it again receives the light. 

From thence to the interior Circle of the Grated 
paſſage under the Cell-Galleries on that ſide 7 


— 


Here it is cut into three, in a manner that will 
be deſcribed in ſpeaking of the Exit. 


On the details of this Staircaſe with regard to 
ſituation, dimenſions, and form, it is neither ealy 
nor neceſſary at this ſtage of the deſign to make 


a fixed deciſion. They are left very much at large 
by 


In ſome of the impreſſions by the ſame mike 17. 
＋ In ſome impreſſions by the ſame miſtake but 23, 
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by the governing principle, and convenience on 
this head will depend in good meaſure on local 
circumſtances, ſuch as the form and dimenſions 
of the Under Warehouſe againſt which the Stair- 
eaſe will abut, and the form and dimenſions of 
the Officers apartments on that ſide, in or near the 
Projecting front. 


The form which in a general view appears moſt 
advantageous, is that of a ſtraight and ſimple flight 
of ſteps without return or curvature. The conve- 
nience of a return 1s, that half the room is ſaved; 
the inconvenience of it is, that the ſpace, a man 
has to traverſe in order to reach a given point, is 
zugmented, to the amount of what would be the 
whole length of the Staircaſe, if laid out in a right 
line. The point however at which 1t terminates and 
opens into the Lodge, ſhould at leaſt not go much 
beyond the central point os that apartment, leſt 
through ignorance or deſign, acceſs ſhould be gain- 
ed to the Inſpection-Gallery and thence to the 
Cells, by vſitors to whom ſuch privileges might 
not be thought fit to be allowed. 


Regularity would require, but convenience does 
hardly, that on the right hand of the paſſage there 
ſhould be a ſimilar ſtaircaſe.“ 

G g At 


* The right hand fide of the Priſon being for males, requires 


** molt watching and the greateſt reſort, as well on account of 


numbers 


„ 


At the line where it falls into the anterior part 
of the Central Area, the Diametrical Paſſage i; 
1 croſſed by a pair of folding- gates of open iron. 
work occupying its whole width. Theſe gates pre. 
vent promiſcuous viſitors from advancing any 
farther, and ſtraggling either into the Ware. 
houſe on each ſide, or the poſterior part of the 
Intermediate Arca. 


I „ 
j 


Before it reaches this tranſverſe gate it receive: 
no ſide doors on either fide. Such doors, if open. 
| ing into the anterior part of the Intermediate Area, 
would require porters to guard them: if into the 
Warehouſe, viz. the ſpace between the Interme- 
diate and Central Area, they would render it leſs 
ſafe to make uſe of the labour of the priſoners in 
that part of the building. 


The pavement of the Diametrical Paſſage being 
upon a level with that of the Annular Area, and 
the exterior ſurface of the crown of the Arch level 
with the floor of the lowermoſt Inſpe&tion-Gallery 
and that of the Inſpection- Lodge, the height of 
this paſſage will be in the clear about 11 feet, and 
including the thickneſs of the Arch, 12 feet. 


In 


numbers as of ſex. Hence J make this fide of the Lodge tie 
principal one for the abode of the officers, and for the reception 
of cuſtomers and other viſitors. It is therefore on the other fcc 
that the room for the Staircaſe can beſt be ſpared. 
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ln the floor of the Lodge the Central Aperture 
vill in the day be in general left open, in order to 
dire light to the Central Area. At bed -· time it 
night either be cloſed for warmth, or left open 
for ſecurity: in order to expoſe to the view and 
ofenfive force of a Keeper lying with a light in 
me Lodge, any priſoner or priſoners, who contrary 
o all human probability ſhould have made ſuch 
progreſs in a project of eſcape, as to find them- 
{-lves in a ſituation to make an attempt upon the 
tranſverle gate “. 


At the foot of the Staircaſe to the Lodge might 
be a dir, the opening of wh.ch ſhould ring a 
warning-bell, to advertiſe the Inſpector of the ap- 
proach of viſitors as he is ſitting in his Lodge. In 
confideration of this ſecurity, added to that of the 
Porter ſtationed at the entrance into the Approach, 
the front door, opening from the Approach into 
the Diame:rical Paſſage, need not be locked; nor 
will any ſuch perſon as a Turnkey, or Porter to 
the houſe, be neceſſary. At the foot of the Stair- 

cale, 


The cover for the Central Aperture might be ſo conſtructed 
to form, when lifted up on hinges, a parapet, anſwering the 
purpoſe of a balluſtrade, each quadrant turning apon a hinge at 
the circumference. There wouid only need a few bars to hook 
on horizontally, to compleat the circuit. Or, though the aper- 
ture were circular, the cover to it might be ſquare. A central 
picce to lift off, of 4 ſeet diameter in the one caſe, or 4 feet 
quatt in the other, would reduce the height of the parapet to 
ett. 
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caſe. viſitors might be ſtopped from proceeding 
farther without ringing a bell and obtaining the 
aſſiitance of the Inſpector in the Lodge, which by 
the help of known contrivances he might afford 
without ſtirring from his ſeat. 


To protect the Lodge, when thus thrown open, 
from the cold blaſts of a thorough paſlage, it will 


probably be thought neceſſary to add to the grated pa 
gates above mentioned a pair of cloſe folding doors: 

as likewiſe a ſimilar pair of doors on the oppoſite - 
or poſterior ſide of the Central Area. With this 3 


defence from cold, there need be the leſs ſcruple : 
about ſtationing a Keeper to ſleep in the Lodge, Pa 
with the Central Aperture open in the floor. 
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5 16. COMMUNICATIONS 
EXIT INTO THE YARDS. 


Tur Exit into the Vards is one of the niceſt 
parts of the anatomy of the priſon. 


The Diametrical Paſſage when arrived at the 
anterior circumference of the farther ſide of the 
Annular Area, 1s abſorbed by it : but recommenc- 
ing at the poſterior circumference, 1s there cut into 
three branches: a middle one, being a line of 
communication joining without diſcontinuance 
the Inſpection-Gallery over-head to the Watch- 
houſe, or Lock-out, that ſerves for the inſpection of 
the yards ; and two lateral ones, one on the male, 
and the other on the female fide. Taking their 
common departure from the grating of the Annu- 
lar Grated Paſſage, they run on in paralleliſm, 
like a nerve, an artery and a vein. 


The nerve which conveys to the moſt diſtant 
extremity of this artificial body the all-vivyfying 
influence of the inſpection principle—the line of 
communication, I mean — at its origin in the In- 
pection-Gallery, preſerves its level for ſome ſpace 
that is, ſo long as it hangs over the Intermediate 

, Area, 
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Area, and till it reaches the region of the Cell. 
Gallery. While it does fo, I call it the In/þedor's 
Bridge: and, to diſtinguiſh it from a ſimilar paſs 
on the outſide of the building, the Inſpector's Inner 
Bridge. At that line, in order to fall within the 
width of the Grated Paſſage, and get from thence 
into the Arch that leads to the outſide of the 
building, it makes a ſudden drop“. Four feet 
being the whole width, two of them are allowed 
to form the ſlope at the deſcent, the other two are 
allotted to give room for the Inſpector at the inſtant 
after his landing, and before any part of his body 
is within the Arch f. The ſpace occupied by the 
firſt two of theſe four feet I call the Inſpector's 
Dre»: that occupied by the other two the /n/pedtor's 
Landinz-p/ace. Under the lowermoſt ſtory of the 
Priſoners? Cells all round runs a ſunk [tory of Cells 
compoſed of arches of the ſame width, and depth, 
but wanting a foot and a half of the height of 
thoſe which compoſe the Cells. That part of the 


line of communication which runs through and 
occupies 


* Of the making this ſudden drop, inſtead of giving the line 
of communication in that part a regular deſcent, commencing 
at the Inſpection-Gallery, ove reaſon is, that it may not block 
up the Intermediate Arca, and obſtruR the introduction of bulky 
packages from the Diametrical Paſſage. Another uſe is, the 
forcing the Inſpector to take a view, in his deſcent, of the Dia- 
metrical Paſſage and the Warchouſes on each fide, as will be 
ſeen preſently. 

+ Two feet is no great thickneſs : but a man of greater corpu- 
lency is certainly not fit to bear an executive part in the govern” 
ment of a priſon. 
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occupies one of theſe ſubterraneous Arches, I call 
the Straits, The whole width I divide into three 
paſſages : the middle one, being a continuation of 
the Inſpector's Landing place, I call the In/pefor's 
Straits. The two others, one on each ſide of the 
Inſpector's Straits, receive the Priſoners and con- 
duct them through the Arch from the Grated Paſ- 
ſage: theſe I call the Priſoners Straits. The floor 
of the Inſpector's Straits I make as much higher 
as the height of the Arch will admit, above the 
door of the Priſoners” Straits on each fide : the 
reaſon is, that he may have the more commanding 
view of them, as he and they go out together. As 

a farther help, their floor may drop a ſtep juſt be- 

tore their arrival at this paſs : and from thence it 

may ſink a little further by a very gentle ſlope : * 

and the advantage would be encreaſed, by giving 

an arched form to the partition on the fide of the 

priſoners on either hand, the curve bending from 

lus fide towards theirs, In this way the advantage 

given him may amount to about 14 inches, a ſu- 

periority which, taking into the account the differ. 
ences of height between man and man, ſeems to 
be as much as can be requiſite. This ſuperiority 
will be thus made out: F. in. 
Diſtance from the floor of the Cell above 


(thickneſs of the Arch included) to the 
floor of the Grated Paſſage beneath— 7 6 


Fall 


This lope would have the farther uſe of facilitating the car- 
ng off the water employed in waſhing the Intermediate Area. 


] 
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Fall of the latter floor by a ſtep — o 10 


Total depth of the floor on which the pri 


ſoners tread, below the floor of the Cell 

above — — — — So 
Thickneſs of the above Arch — [So 
Space allowed in height for the Inſpector's 

paſſage — — — — 6 1 
Diſtance of the Platform he walks upon 

below the floor overhead — SLY 
Diſtance of the floor the priſoners walk 

upon below the ſame level, as before 8 4 
Subſtract the Inſpector's diſtance — 7 1 
Remains the height of the Inſpector's foot 

above that of the priſoners — 8 


In point of width, the line of communication, 
at its origin from the Inipection-Gallery, and be- 
fore it reaches the entrance of the Arch, has no 
particular limitations but at that paſs which 1 
call the Straits, it mult conform to the dimenſions 
which the width of the Arch allows, after reſerva— 
tion of a ſuſſicient {pace for the priſoners on each 
ſide. If any thing like difficulty occurs any where, 
it muſt be at the very entrance into the Arch, 
ſince from that paſs. it widens gradually to the 
Exit. Ought the width of all three paſſages to be 

alike 


Fxcept with reference to the oppoſite Cell: of which it 
covers from a direct view, a width equal to its own. On this 
account, the narrower the better. 
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alike? or ſhould any, and which, have the advan- 


Mt. tage in this reſpect over the two? The occaſions 
= which Inſpectors will have to paſs one another will 
<A occur but rarely : but in the inſtance of the pri- 
ſoners, theſe occaſions will be ſtill more unfre- 

4 quent. On week-days, twice a day each priſoner 

8 deſcends to the Airing-wheel: but ſhould they 

delcend even in pairs, or three's they would not 

; croſs one another at all: for one does not quit the 

Wheel till another has arrived there. Neither on 

f Sundays is there any occaſion for them to croſs, at 

2 caſt at this particular ſpot: and all their motions 
+ may be pre-determined and provided for. Re- 
l ſtraint is ſuitable to their condition, freedom to 


8 that of the Inſpector. A confined ſpace will have 
2 the further uſe of cramping any exertions a priſoner 
might be diſpoſed to uſe, in the view of burſting 


1 in upon an Inſpector when engaged in ſo narrow 
of a paſs, with a partition between them of ſo little 
_ thickneſs. 

1 

NS Here follows then an example of the dimenſions 
a- in point of width that might be given to theſe paſ- 


ages. 


H h Clear 
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Clear, width of the ſpace for the Atthe en At tte 


trance into exit from 


male priſoners” paſſage, on the the Arch. the Arc, 


right hand fide of the Inſpec- f. in. f in. 

tor's paſlage — 1 
Thickneſs of the partition of the 

Inſpector's paſſage — 898 
Clear width of the Inſpector's 

paſſage — —— 3 10 
Thickneſs of the partition of 

the Inſpector's paſlag2 on the 

female ſide — — 88 
Clear width of the female pri- 

ſoners* paſſage  — 2 


Upon this view, the widths capable of being al- 


lowed are ſo much beyond what is abſolutely necel- 
fary, as to leave a conſiderable latitude of choice.” 
The partitions may accordingly be made more or lel: 
thick, according to the nature of the materials. 
When the Inſpector's paſſage, having gained the 
region of the Yards, aſſumes the name of the Ci. 
vered Way, the partitions which bound it will na- 
turally require the ſtrength and thickneſs of a wall; 


while the priſoners” paſſages, having no longer any 


part 


* If they were not, the Arch thus allotted to receive the lin! 
of communication might be made wider than the reſt, upon th: 
condition of giving the ſame extra width to that whole pil: 0 


SL ! 
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—— part of the building to bound them, will require 
he Arch. each of them a wall on purpoſe, as will be ſeen un- 
in. ger the head of Outlets. 
2. 
To give the InſpeQor his poſſible view of the 
= priſoners as they paſs, there mult of courſe be 


lt. holes. They may be cloſed with glaſſes. 
a They ought to be conical: narrower on the In- 
pector's ſide than on the priſoners' fide. Though 
theſe holes ſhould on the different fides be on the 


ſame level, they will not yield to the eye of the 
priſoner, the thorough light: for they are conſi- 
: derably above his eye, and no line drawn towards 
255 his eye from any hole on the one fide, would paſs 
through any hole on the other : another advantage 
g al. in ſinking the floor of the priſoners” paſſage below 
ee. the level of the Inſpector's paſſage. The wall of 
ice. this paſſage, in the ſame manner as thoſe of the 
r let Inſpection-Gallery of which it is the continuance, 
role ſhould for the ſame reaſon be painted black : thoſe 
ths of the priſoners” paſlages, for the oppoſite reaſon, 
1 kept as white and as gloſſy as poſſible. 
= The leaſt convenient part of the whole is the 
3 Inpeor”s-drop *. 
Par! But 


Iwo feet only in width to 11 feet inches deſcent, leaves, 
' the large allowance of ncarly one foot for each ſtep, little 
more than two inches projection of each ſtep beyond the one 


e it. 
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But out of this very inconvenience I extract a 
ſuperior advantage. The deſcent is by a fort of 
ladder, deviating ſo little from the perpendicular 
as to oblige a man, in order to find footing as he 
goes down, to turn his face 10 inſtead of from the 
ſteps: in ſo doing he gets, and is obliged to get, 
a view of the Diametrical Paſſage and the Ware. 
houſe on each fide; ſuch as it would have been 
difficult to have given him by any other means, 
A rope or bar to hold by on each fide, faves him 
from all danger, and even from all inconvenience 
beyond that of being obliged to turn himſelf half 


round. 


A few inches below the level of the ceiling of 
the Diametrical Paſlage, is a /ight-hole in the parti- 
tion that forms a back to the ſteps: through this, 
as he deſcends with his face to the ladder, he gains 
a full view of that paſſage: and on each hand 
another fight-hole, through which he gains a view 
equally fu!l, through correſpondent apertures, of 
the inſide of the Warchouſe on each ſide“. By 
this means the labour of the priſoners may be 
made uſe of with the leſs ſcruple in all thoſe ſta- 
tions, without the neceſſity of ſtationing along wit! 


them in each place an InſpeQor on purpoſe, aud 
Vet 


* The Warchouſes are laid out as far as convenience admit 
in ſuch a manner as to favour this view, upen the radial princ'- 
ple, as explained under the head of Outlets. 
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yet without departing in this, any more than any 
other inſtance, from the principle of omnipre- 


ſence. 


As to the relative width to be given to this line 
of communication 1n its different parts, it admits 
of conſiderable latitude. The moſt natural courſe 
is to give it the ſame width throughout. In its 
whole width, whatever that be, it blocks up, not 
only the whole of the oppoſite Cell of the firſt 
ſtory of Cells, but even a part of the height of the 
ſecond ſtory : filling up the place of the Cell-Gal- 
lery in both inſtances. To give a paſſage round 
from the Cell-Gallery on one fide to the Cell-Gal- 
[cry on the other, requires ſome little contrivances, 
with relation to which it is not neceſſary to be 
cither very particular or very determinate, In the 
upper one of the two ſtories the obſtruction may 
be obviated, partly by lowering the ceiling of the 
ine of communication in that ſpot, partly by giv- 
ing a ſtep or two from the Cell-Gallery, on each 
de, to carry the paſſenger in that ſpot acroſs and 
over the obſtruction : in the lower one of the two 


tones, by cutting out of the Cell, all round the 


Itruction, a ſpace ſufhcient to make a paſſage of 
:114] width with the Cell-Gallery : viz. four feet. 


li is ſcarce neceſſary to obſerve, that in order 
maintain in this part the limitation ſet to the 
"roncrs? path, and to prevent them from ſtrag- 


gling 
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gling into the Intermediate Area: or clambering 
up the line of communication, ſo as to get at top 
of the Inſpection-Gallery, or force their way in 


. Tui, ö 


at the windows, the grating of the Annular Grated ö 
Paſſage muſt in its form be governed by the con. A 
figuration of the parts in queſtion, and apply itſelf LL 
to them with particular care: and where any part A069 
of the line of communication 1s within reach of Later 
> the priſoners, either walking in their paſſage or Annu 
abiding in their Cells, it ſhould be of material an 
equally impregnable. mY 
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© 17. EXTERIOR ANNULAR WELL*. 


Ai round the polygonal part of the building, 


dans an Annular trench, which may be called the 


Fyterior Annular Well, and its floor the Exterior 
Anmlar Area. In width I make it 12 feet: leſs 
an that not being ſufficient to afford length 
-nough to the line of communication in that part 
etw een the inſide of the building and the Look- 
ut in the Yards. The floor for the ſake of car- 
ming off the water, is 8 inches lower than the 
voor of the Priſoners” paſſage through the building 
«lich as mentioned in ſpeaking of the Exit, is 
(elf 10 inches below that of the Interior Annular 
Well 5 


It is bounded all round by a wall, which after 
rving for the mere ſupport of the earth from the 
area 


Thi, Well, except in its width, is but little different from 
"cunxen Wells or Areas which are fo common in the front of 
London houſes. 

vo) Outlets, It might even be wider without inconvenience, 
: without any objection but the extra expence, which 1s only 
"digging and paving. This degree of width, it is true, is 
leute necellary any where elſe than cloſe to the line of 

"munication, to afford room for it to riſc by a ſtaircaſe to a 

"ti the ground. But on account of light and air, it were 

14 ts narrow the Area any wher- elſe. 

vial 13 inches lower than the Interior-Well. It may be 
to this depth from 12 inches by a gentle ſlope. 
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area below to the ſurface of the ground above, is 
crowned by a parapet, reaching about 4 feet above 


an 
that ſurface. This 4 feet added to the 73 feet 
and the 14 feet, i. e. to the g feet, makes Iz feet, 4 
the height which a priſoner who had let himſelf cell 
down into the Well would have to climb up be. as © 
fore he could gain the Yards. 5 
It is filled up and cut through in one part only, _ 
viz. at and by the line of communication above 1. 
mentioned, running 1n the ſame direction with the lars | 
Diametrical Paſſage. to it 2 
The uſes of it are as follow: | 2, 
altOgel 
1. To give light and air to the ſunken ſtory un. Inſped 
der the Cells. 2 
ot 
2. To prevent priſoners from eſcaping, upon the "ae whe 
ſuppoſition of their having let themſelves dow 
from the windows. It anſwers in this point cf In all 
view the purpoſe of a ditch in fortification on the Apts 
outſide of the building, in the ſame manner as the " ment 
Intermediate Well that runs parallel to it in the 11d not} 
inſide. on. to the 
| 7 Woul 
3. To reduce the aſcent which the Chapel V., of 


Would bg 
Yards fro 
Pifoners 


fitors have to perform in order to gain the Chapel, 
and to afford a place for a Kitchen and other ſuci 


offices to the Governor's houſe, without ſacrificing 
a ground 
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a ground-floor to that purpoſe, and lodging him 
and his family at an inconvenient height. 


4. To afford all round a commodious place for 
cellaring, capable of being enlarged indefinitely 
2s occaſion may ariſe. 


Were there no ſuch trench cut on the outſide, 
what would be the conſequence—Either ? 


1. The building remaining in all other particu- 
ars the ſame, the ground muſt be brought cloſe 
to it all raund ; or, 


2, The ſtory under the Cells muſt be omitted 
altogether, as well in the Cellular part as in the 
Inſpection Tower: or, 


z. That ſtory muſt be raiſed above ground, and 
de whole building made fo much higher. 


In all three caſes, the 2d and 4th of the above 
advantages would be loſt. A priſoner who had 
et tumſelf down from any of the windows would 
ind nothing capable of preventing him from going 
en to the exterior wall: the convenience of cellar- 
Ng would be loſt : and, the floor of the loweſt 
'ory of Cells being even with the ground, there 
would be nothing to hinder the priſoners in the 
Dude from holding promiſcuous converſe with the 
oners on that ſtory of the Cells. 


Li In 
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In the firſt caſe too, the ſpace under the Cell, 
would be reduced to the condition of mere cellar. 
ing : not fit for any perfon to abide in, or pay fre. 
quent viſits to, on account of the abſolute want of 
free air : debarred in a great degree from the light, 
of which the Intermediate Well would at tha: 
depth afford but a very ſcanty meaſure. The 
Warehouſes under the Lodge would likewiſe ſuffer 
in point of ventilation, by being deprived of the 
draught which might be occafionally made by 
throwing open the windows of the rooms under 
the Cells, at the ſame time with the doors opening 
from them into the Intermediate Area. 


In the ſecond cafe there would be no place tu 
lighting fires under the Cells: no place for Ware 
houſes any where : no means of conveying th: 
Priſoners into the Yards, without giving them the 
faculty of promiſcuous intercourſe, by carrying 
them in their paſſage to and from their Staircaſe: 
abreaſt of every Cell in the lowermoſt ſtory 0! 
Cells. There would be no Diametrical Paſfagc : 
no means of conveying bulky articles into the 
Cells and Store-rooms over head, through the In. 
termediate Area: and that moſt indiſpenſible of 
all apartments, that vital part of the whole elta- 
bliſhment, the Inſpector's Lodge, would be cut! 
pieces and deſtroyed. 
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In the third caſe, which is the leaſt unfavoura- 
ble one, the ſecond and fourth, of the above ad- 
vantages, as already mentioned, would be ſacrificed, 
as alſo the third: 8 feet would be added to an 
aſcent already greater than could be wiſhed : and 
no advantage worth mentioning would be gained“. 


* The quantity of building would be the ſame : and the ſaving 
of the ſmall expence of digging would be at leaſt counterba-. 
anced by the additional expence of ſcaffolding and workmen's 
oi of time in aſcending and deſcending. The only ſaving would 
be that of the ſunk wall of 9 feet high for the ſupport of the 
zround : a purpoſe for which the ſlighteſt thickneſs of walling 
would be ſufficient, 
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§ 18. WINDOWS 


Reaching low and Glazed; inſtead of high up 
and Open. 


Brnsd informed that in 2 building of this 


hei,,ht, and conſequently of this thickneſs, glaſs 


would not coſt more than wall, my inſtructions 
to the Archite& were, Give me as much window a: 
Palſible: provided they are not brought down ſo le 
as to render it too cold. In conſequence, I have two 
Windous in each Cell: each 4 feet wide and 5 fect 


high. 


It was Mr. Howard that firſt conceived the pre- 
valling antipathy to glaſs : it admits proſpect and 
it excludes air. Proſpects ſeduce the indolent from 
their work: air is neceflary to life. On any other 
than the Panopticon plan the antipathy may have 
ſome reaſon on its ſide : on this plan it would have 
none. Blinds there are of different forts which 
would admit air, without admitting proſpect : 
Glazed ſaſhes when open will admit air. Bu! 
blinds, as ſoon as the Inſpector's back was turned, 


would be put aſide or deſtroyed: and windovs 
14 
would 
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would be ſhut : for the moſt ignorant feel the cold- 
gels of freſh air: and the learned only underſtand 
the neceſſity of it to health and life. True: but 
in a Panopticon the Inſpector's back is never turn- 
2d. In this point, as in others, who will offend 
a here concealment is impoſlible ? 


In Mr. Howard's plan obſerve what is paid for 
ſhutting out proſpects. The tall muſt be kept from 
idling as well as the ſhort : and a tail man may 
make himſelf ſtill taller by mounting on his bed or 
ſtanding on tiptoe. Therefore windows mult not 
begin lower than ſeven feet from the floor. But 
above this ſeven feet there mult be a moderate 
ſpace for a hole in the wall called a Wind : partly 
tor this reaſon, and partly to make ſure of ſufficient 
height of ceiling, a Cell muſt be at leaſt ten feet 
high in the infide. Such accordingly is the con- 
ſtruction, and ſuch the height of the Cells at Wy- 
mondham.“ 


To what climate is this ſuited? To the Eaſt or 
Weſt Indies: perhaps to ſome part of Italy: cer- 
ainly not to any part of our three kingdoms. To 
hat employments ? To laborious employments, to 
mp.oyments that are to be carried on out of 
'vors : to few that in ſuch a place can be carried 

on 


* See Sir T. Becvor's Letters in Annual Regiſter for 1586. 
ter III. 
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on within doors: to few indeed that can be term. 
ed ſedentary ones. What weaver, what ſpinner, 
what ſhoemaker, what taylor, what coach- maker, 
can work with drenched or frozen hands? 


To mitigate the cold, and to exclude ſnow and 
rain, Mr. Howard allows a wooden ſhutter. But 
to do this ſuch a ſhutter muſt exclude light. What 
is the wretched ſolitary to do then? creep into his 
bed, or fit down and pine in forced and uſeleſs in- 
dolence. 


Mr. Howard with all this allows no firing. One 
would think from him there were no winter. 


The thicker walls arc, and the higher above 
the floor, holes in the wall inſtead of Windows 
are, the better they ſerve to keep out cold and 
rain: hence another reaſon for piling bricks upon 
bricks, and giving rooms in priſons the height of 
thoſe in palaces. 


In rooms that have no light that is not three or 
four ſeet above the eye, weaving can ſcarcely be 
carried on : from ſuch rooms that profitable em- 
ployment, that quiet employment, in other reſpects 
ſo well ſuited to an eſtabliſhment of this kind, is 
therefore in all its infinity of branches peremp- 


torily excluded. For this therefore among other 
reaſons 
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calons there mult be other places for working in. 
4ccordingly at Wymondham for 50 feet 4 by 14: 
3 of Cells, you have on one part 20: 6 by 10 
teet of work. room“, and in another part a work- 
room of the ſame dimenſions for only 29 feet 4 
by 14 feet 8 of Cells. 


At Wymondham theſe holes are guarded each 
them inſide and out by a double grating : a 
:ngle one under the eye of an Inſpector is enough 
or me, Were a priſoner to elude his eye, (though 
iow he is even by night to elude the eye of a watch- 
man, conſtantly patrolling, I do not know) and 
get through this grating, (though how a man is to 
torce iron bars without tools I am equally at a loſs 
%o conceive) where will he find himſelf —In the 
Yard ? No: but in a Well, in which he has a 
wail of 13 feet high to climb, as we ſhall ſee, ere 
can reach the Yards. And were he over this 
wall where would he be then? In a ſpace incloſed 
another high wall, with three centinels, in an 
ncloled walk, patrolling on the other ſide, 


50 far from there being any need of double 
"ratings, the ſingle grating need not have croſs 
. It is not neceſſary it ſhould be capable of 

reſiſt ing 


Vs, alittle lefs than one third addition. 
* Viz, 4 little lets than one half of addition. 


= 
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reſiſting either long continued attempts, or violent 
ones.“ 


If any where in any particular pile of Cells any 
unguarded circumſtance in the conſtruction af. 
forded the means of deſcent otherwiſe than by 
chmbing down inſtead of dropping, advantage 
could not be taken of the weakneſs from any other 
pile in the circuit: in the polygonal form the pro. 
jecting angles rendering it impoſſible to climb ho— 
rizontally on the outhde, from a window of any 
Cell to any window of the Cell contiguous on either 


lide. 
Tr 


* There would be an advantage in placing it as near to the 


outſide of the wall, and by that means as far from the inſide of 


the Cell, as it can be conſiſtently with ſtrength : that is, fo 
not to be liable to be thrown down by a puſh, together with the 
brickwork or ſtone in which it is bedded. Why? Becauſe by 
this means ſo much room may be gained to the Cells: the pic: 
under cach window forming a kind of drefſer anſwering the pur- 
pole of a table. 

Above ſ the third ſtory of Cells bars can hardly be deemed ne- 
ceſſary. The window of the loweſt being 104 above the funken 
External Area, the following table ſhews the heights from which 
a fugitive would have to drop from the reſpective windows upon 
a ſtone pavement : it being taken for granted that the Cell at- 
fords neither a rope, nor materials of which a rope could bc 
made in the compatſs of a night, by perſons expoſed occaſionally 
at leaſt, if not conſtantly, to the eyes of a patrolling watct- 
man. 


J iu. 

Lower Rory — 10 6 
Second ſtory — 19 6 
I ird ſtory — 28 6 
Fourtt ſtory — 37 8 
Fifth h ory — 45 6 
3 "5 
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if faſtened up in two places on each fide, and 
in the middle at top and bottom, the gratings may 
want about 7 inches of reaching the brick-work at 
bottom, and about ten inches of reaching that at 
op: eſpecially if they terminate at top and bot- 
om, not in an horizontal bar, but in a row of 
nerpendicular ipikes : by this means little more 
than 3F feet in height of grating will ſerve for a 
Window 5 feet in height : and in width little more 
than 25 feet of grating will ſerve for 4 feet. 


Among the offenders who are liable to be con- 
ach to theſe ſcenes of puniſhment, it is but too 
aumon to ſee boys of little more than ten years 
oi age. A thin perſon, boy or man, can gene- 
rally get his body through, wherever he can paſs his 
head ; that is, if not hindered by the breadth of 
tis body, he will not be by the thickneſs. But a 
vcrſon cannot preſs againſt the point of a ſpike as 
tc could againſt a bar. From theſe data gratings 
might be formed requiring a much leſs quantity of 
materials than what is commonly employed, yet of 
ufticient ſtrength for the preſent purpoſe. 


Kk k & 19. MATERIALS. 
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§ 19. nen 
Arched Work — Much Iron —Plaiſter Floors. 


Tur peculiarities of the preſent plan are not 
confined to the head of conſtruction: they extend 
in ſome degree to the materials. The abundant uſe 
made of iron will hardly fail to be obſerved. 


In preferring brick or ſtone- work to wood, and 
in conſeqnence arches to other partitions, it does 
no more than follow the plans already in vogue. 
Such a mode of conſtruction is more particularly 
neceſſary in a Panopticon than in a building of 
perhaps any other form. The circumſtance that 
renders it ſo peculiarly favourable to ventilation, 
renders it of courſe equally expoſed, if made of 
combuſtible materials, to accidents from fire. 
Were a fire to begin any where, eſpecially towards 
the center, it would ſpread all round, the wind 
would pour in from all quarters, the whole would 
be preſently in a blaze : and the priſoners, being 
locked up in their Cells, and even were their Cel!: 
open, deprived of all exit except through one 0! 
two narrow paſſages, would be burnt or ſuffocatec 


before any aſſiſtance could be applied. 
This, 
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This at leaſt would be thè caſe were it not for 
tte care taken to keep accumulated a large fund 
of water in the ciltern at the top of the building, 
ready to be poured in whenever and wherever 
there may be occaſion for it. But notwithſtand- 
ing this athſtance, and the great ſecurity againſt all 
ſuch accidents afforded by the circumſtance of 
unremitted infpection, as a building of this ſort is 
deſigned for duration, and the difference in point 
ov expcnce need not be conſiderable, it ſeems belt 

be on the ſafe ſide.“ 


The great uſe here propoſed to be made of iron 
has been made on different occaſions with a view 
o different advantages. Sometimes to admit air, 
ſometimes to ſave room, ſometimes for the ſake of 
ſtrength. In all inſtances it has the advantage of 
being peculiarly impregnable to putrid contagion : 
even plaiſter, brick and ſtone not being in this 
reſpect altogether above reproach. Hence the 
creat ſtreſs laid on frequent white-waſhing, where- 
ever any of the three latter materials are em- 
ployed. 

It 


"M0 aB.nopticon which required apartments of greater 
with than could be conveniently given to arches, ſome of the 


Her modes of ſecuring buildings againſt fire might be adopted: 


ch as that of ſtopping the draught of air by iron plates, upon 
Mr. Hartle y's plan: or by ſimple plaiſtering, upon Earl Stan- 
hope's. Such ſuperior width might be neceſſary in ſome manu- 
ies: nor would it be incongruous to the object of the inſti- 
mon, where ſecluſion was out of the queſtion, as in free Manu- 
[tories and Poor-houſes. 
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It is partly on account of the admiſſion it give; 
to air, that prefer it for both the Priſoner's Stair. 
caſes, and for all their Galleries. In arched Gal. 
leries of brick or ſtone, beſides that they would 
take up room, the air might be apt to ſtagnate. 
Subſtituting open-work to ſuch cloſe materials 
adds in effect ſo much in width to the Annulz 
Well. The interſtices between the bars inſtead of 
forming an obſtruction to a current of air, ſerve 
rather to accelerate 1t. 


It was the conſideration of the little room taken 
up by this material that ſuggeited it to me as pecu- 
liarly well adapted to the purpoſe of affording 
ſupports to the Chapel. Brick pillars, of the 
thickneſs necetlary to ſupport fo lofty a building, 
would afford a very material obſtruction to the 
voice in its paſſage from the Miniiter to the Pri 
ſoners, when ſtationed in their Cells, or in the 
Galleries before their Cells. It is on the fame 
conſideration likewiſe that I propoſe to make 
conſiderable uſe of it in the conſtruction ot tie 
Inſpection-Galleries. It is to obtain both rhele 
advantages that I make uſe of no other material 
for one entire boundary (viz. the interior Hue op- 
poſite the windows) of every Cell. 


To obtain that fort of ſtrength which conſiſts in 
inflexibility, with leſs unwieldineſs and at a let 
expence 
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-xpence of materials, it occurred to me to make 
he pillars hollow. Being of iron, they may thus 
be made not only to take up beyond compariſon 
I:5 room, but even to poſleſs greater ſtrength, 
even when hollowed to ſuch a degree as not to 
exceed brick or {tone in weight. It occurred to 
me that iron was caſt in large maſſes for water- 
pipes. Upon enquiry at a great foundery where 
it is caſt for ſuch purpoſes, I learnt that in that 
manufactory it could be ca!t hollow for a length 
of 12 feet, but no more. Upon conſulting with 
my profeſſional adviſer, I was informed that that 
ength could be made to futhce : and it occurred 
o him that of the eight ſupports which would be 
1 ſufficient number for ſuch a building, ſome 
might be made to anſwer the purpoſe of water- 
Pcs tor conveying the water from the roof: and 
„% me that others of them might be made to ſerve 
er Chimneys : articles for which it might other- 
wile Le not altogether caly in a building of fo pe— 
cular a conitruction to find a convenient place. 


in point of economy I hope to find this uſeful 
"terial not more expenſive, but rather leſs ſo 


Tn the quantity of ſtone or brick-work that 


ald be requiſite to anſwer the ſame purpoſe“. 
ee calt-iron, and in molt inſtances, even that 
not 


 Hughes's Riding Amphitreatre, near London, the ſup- 
41 m told 


arc of iron ivered. 


1 


not of the fineſt quality, would anſwer as well a. 
haminered witn half the expence. 


for t 
It is at the recommendation of the ſame intelli. : 
gent artilt that I adopt thoſe called ſtucco or 5-4 
. | Cl 
plaifter floors, in preterence to any other: and 1 
this for a variety of reaſons. 
and « 
1. They are incombuſtible. In this reſpect M 
they have the advantage of wooden floors. 
8 | ſome! 
LS . rx . ſuch i 
2. They take up very little room. The thick- | 
985 i 5 interſ 
nels of 15 inch over the brick-work at the crown 
f a = but! 
is ſufficient. In this point they have the adven- il 
aiſte 
tage over all other floors, and moſt of all over 
lors 


wood, which beſides boards require joiſts to lay 
them on. 


3. They are uniform without crevices or inter. 
ftices. In this reſpect they have alſo the advan- 
tage over all other floors : in the higheſt degree 
over brick, then over wood, and even over ſtone, 
The inconvenience of crevices and interſtices, as 
well remarked by Mr. Howard, is to harbour dirt, 
and occaſionally putreſcent matter, capable ot 
fouling the air, and affording ill ſcents. 


4. They are cheap. When thus thinly laid, 
much cheaper than wood, or ſtone, or even that 


any choice kind of brick, ſuch as clinkers: and 
full 


well as 
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full 


1 
full as cheap as any tiling that would be proper 
for the purpole. 


5. They are, it is true, liable to crack: eſpe- 
cially on the firſt ſettling of the building. On the 
other hand, if a crack takes place, they are eaſily 
and eftectually repaired. 


Mr. Howard lays great ſtreſs on the unwhole- 
ſomeneſs of ſuch floors, as by their roughneſs, 
ſuch as unplaned boards, or by numerous and wide 
interſtices, are apt to harbour putreſcent matter: 
but I know not that he any where recommends 
plaiſter floors, which are freer than any ordinary 
!oors from that inconvenience. 


9 20. OUTLETS. 
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§ 20. OUTLETS, 
Including Airing-Yards. 


ARE Airing-Tards to be looked upon as a ne. 
ceſſary appendage to the building? — If fo, what 
extent ought to be given to them? — Ought an, 
and what diviſtons to be made in them correſpond- 
ing to ſo many diviſions among the priſoners ? In 
In what manner may the influence of the inſpec- 
tion-principle be extended to them to the belt ad. 
vantage? — The anſwers to theſe queitions will de. 
pend partly upon the general plan of management 
in view, partly upon local circumſtances. 


Of theſe points the firſt and third are conſidered 
under the head of management: * aud the reſul: 
is, that Airing-Yards to be uſed on working-days 
are not eſſential to the eſtabliſhment : bur that tor 
Sunday's uſe they would be at leaſt convenient: 
that if both: ſexes are admitted, one diviſion, an 
conſequently two ſeparate yards are indiſpenſab'e: 
but that, as between priſoners of the ſame 1cx, the 
ſame advantage to be gained by any further dis 
fion ſeems hardly decided enough to warratit the 


expence . 


Whatever 


gce the ſections on Employment, Airing, and Schooling. 

t The numerous Yards in Plate III. are given only by W. 
illuſtration, and to ſhew upon what principe de topugerapre” 
divition, were it to be judged neceſſary, met be performs 10 


moſt advantage. 
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Whatever be the extent of the Airing- ground, 
and whatever the number of diviſions made in it, 
wo erections mult at any rate be made in it, in 
order to extend to theſe exterior appendages the 
a/l-vivifying influence of the commanding princi- 
ple: 1. A Look-out or Exterior Inſpettion-Loage : 
2, Aline of communication for Prifoners as well 
3s Inſpectors, between this Look-out and the build- 
ing, Let the Look-out then be conſidered as oc- 
cupying the center of a circle: of this circle the 
line of communication forms one radius : from 
the fame center may be projected as co. radii walls 
in any number correſponding to the number of 
Giviſions pitched upon “. See plate III. 


In ſection 16 we left the line of communication 
at the ſpot at which, having cleared the building, 
it cuts acroſs the external Annular Area. But at 
this ſpot it is conſiderably below the level of the 
ground in the yards through which it leads. The 

L1 ſurface 


* In the magazine of expedients the moſt ſimple is ſeldom that 
wich firſt preſents itſelf to our ſearch. In the firtt haſty deſign, 
etched out in the Letters, it was by a ſurrounding Gallery that 
uence of the inſpection principle was to have been extended 


0111 covered Areas: and this Gallery was to have been attached to 


« lurrounding wall. The advantages of centrality were thu: 
"wn away without neceflity, and without any advantage in re- 
In point of expence the diſadvantage might be more, and 
not be leſs, than in the proportion of a circumference to a 
'-.1-(1ameter—about fix to one: and the Galleries would have 
0 niſhed in effect, to the amount of their height, the height of 
wall to which they were attached. 


1 
iurtace of the ground I ſuppoſe exactly on a level 
with the floor of the lowermoſt ſtory of Cells: 
which floor is 7: 6 above the level of the Interme. 
diate Area. The floor of the priſoners” paſſages. 
being 10 inches below the level of that Area, haz 
8: 4 to riſe before it comes to a level with the 
ſurface of the ground. That of the Inſpector' 
paſlage, being 5 inches above the level of the ſame 
Area, has conſequently but 7 : 1 to riſe before i: 
comes to a level with the ground. But in the 
ſtraits under the Arch we gave the Inſpector the 
advantage in point of ground over the priſoners to 
the amount of 1: 3: and for this advantage there 
is the ſame occaſion in one part of the line of com- 
munication as in another. Adding therefore this 
riſe to that of 7: 1 which the floor of the Inſpec- 
tor's paſſage has to make in order to reach the leve! 
of the ground, we have 8: 4, which is the lame 
riſe as that given to the Priſoners paſſages. In thu: 
way the two floors preſerve their paralleliſm during 
the whole of their courſe, 


The particulars of this courſe may be thus mad 
ul 


Priſoners paſſage on each fide—Lengths— 
Exterior landing-place from the outſide of 
the wall of the building to the com- 
mencement of the flight of ſteps which /. 
may be called the Priſcncrs' Rijeng:/tairs 2 
Priſoners 
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Priſoners? emerging or riſing ſtairs, from the 
exterior landing- place to the Priſencrs” 
Bridge — — 1 

priſoners' Bridge from the Priſoners” riſing 
ſteps to the Priſoners'- Lancs, running pa- 
rallel to the Inſpector's Covered. ⁊cay, on 
the ſurface of the ground through the 


vards —— — 


Underneath this flight of ſteps there is amp!- 
olim left in the exterior Annular Area as well 
tor paſſing as for conveying goods. Before it has 
advanced in length to within four feet of the wall 
bounding the External Area, it is more than 6 
ſeet above the level of that Area in that part: and 
it the ſurrounding wall, 9 feet“. 


Inſpeor's Paſſage between the Priſoners" paſſages 


——Lengthi— 


The ſame as above: the difference, which is 
only in point of level, being the ſame throughout, 
except that in this paſſage the flight of ſteps gain- 
ing the level to which they lead a little earlier than 
in the Priſoners” paſſage, the In/pefor's-Bridge + 
3 a few inches longer than that of the Priſoners. 


Ag 


This comes from the pavement of the Exterior Area being 
n in that part 1: 6 below the level of the Internal. 

Io diſtinguiſh it from that within the building, I call this 
ite Infpetor”s Outer Bridee. 


1 


As to the floor of the Prifoners' Riſing. ſtairs, 
iron ſeems preferable, partly for the reaſons which 
plead in general in favour of that material, partly 
on account of the ſmall degree of thickneſs it re. 
quires. A wooden floor, or a brick floor ſupport- 
ed upon an arch, might reduce the height above 
the floor of the Exterior Well to ſuch a degree, 
as to make 1t neceſlary either to ſink the floor of 
the Well in that part ſtill more, or to increaſe the 
width“. 


From their emerſion out of the building the three 
paſſages ſhould be covered through the whole length 


of their courſe acroſs the External Area: that of 
the 


* The roof of the line of communication, as it emerges from 
the building, affords a landing place to the windows of the Cell; 
immediately above, by which the priſoners, could they get out 
of the windows, might at night-time find their way into the 
Yards, and be ſo far on their way to an eſcape. To obviate th!s 
danger, it is evident that the gratings to thoſe windows ought 
to be conſtructed with a degree of caution, which would not br 
cqually neceſſary in any other part of the circuit, 

It would be tedious to particularize in this manner every littc 
\ weak ſpot which the details of ſuch a building may diſciot, 
Wherever they preſent themſelves, the weakneſs will not be mor: 
obvious than the means of remedying it. 

The Cell immediately over the Straits loſes, it will be oblerv: d. 
a conFfderable ſhare of its light, partly by means of the Inſpector 
Bride ſidle the building, partly by means of the whole |: 
of © Mmmiention on the outſide, Many employments might 
mer oned for which the degree of light remaining after theſc de- 
fa ations, v ud probably be inſufficient: but as employ mcs 
a not wanting for which it would certainly be ſufficient, the de- 
fit oy affords no reaſon for conſidering this Cell as loſt to He 
Pt poſe of habitation. 
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the Inſpector, for the ſake of obſcurity, as well as 
for the ſake of protection in bad weather: the two 
Priſoners? paſſages on each ſide, partly for the latter 
reaſon, but principally to cut off converſe with the 
Cells immediately above : for which reaſon they 
muſt alſo have a back reaching up all the way to 
the roof, ſo as to form a compleat caſe. 


When the Priſoners have got the length of the 
Lines, or of the yards on each fide, that is at the 
cat near 13 feet diſtance from the building, the 
merception of converſe muſt, as it ſafely may, be 
ruled to the expedients employed for preventing 


thoſe in the Cells from looking out of their win- 
dous. 


hen the Priſoners are a few feet advanced be- 
nd the External Area, they come to a Door, 
ich lets out upon the open ground ſuch of them 
clong to the two yards immediately contiguous 
"2 cach fide: ſince it would be uſeleſs to carry 
em on to the Look-out, only to return them 
m thence into thoſe yards. If there are no 
aore diviſions, no more yards, than theſe two, 
re the Priſoners' Lanes terminate: if there are 
er yards the lanes lead on till they terminate in 
common Central Yard encompaſling the Look- 
hae Inſpector at any rate has his door cor- 
bonding in ſituation to thoſe juſt mentioned. 


The 


1 


The Central. yard is a circular or rather Annula: 
Yard, encompaſſing the Look-out. It ſerves fo 
the diſcharge of the different claſſes of perſons intc 
their reſpective yards. That the individuals thus 
meant to be kept ſeparate may not have it in their 
power to ſtraggle into the Central Yard and there 
meet theentrances into their ſeveral yards are cloſet 
by gates or doors. Leſt by a mutual approach 10- 
wards their reſpective doors, they ſhould obtain an 
opportunity of converſe, the doors are placed, not 
in the circumference where the walls terminate, 
but in a ſet of ſhort Partition-walls joining the re- 
ſpective walls at a little diſtance from the ends: the 
intermediate portion anſwering the purpoſes of the 
Protracted Partitions ſpoken of in I.etter II. In ch: 
firſt rough ſketch of the building. A wall, carried 
through the Central Yard ſo as to join the Look: 
out, perfects the ſeparation between the male and 


female ſide.“ 


Near to the laterel doors opening from the Co- 
vered way on each ſide, will be the fituations for 
the Airing-Wheels :+ the numbers and exact ſituati- 
ons of which will depend on local circumſtances, 
and on the details of the plan of management pur: 
ſued. a 


1 Hereabout: 


* . . . [Go , 1 
N. B. This protrafred ſeparation-wall is not reprelen: 
the Draught. 
+ Sce the Section on Airin I 
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Hereabouts too might be the Temperate Baths, or 
Bathing Baſons, in which Priſoners might at ſtated 
tours be obliged to waſh themſelves. By means of 
a light awning theſe baths might eaſily be conceal- 
:d from the view of the Priſoners in the building, 
while they were fully expoſed to the obſervation of 
an Inſpector, (or according to the ſex an Inſpectrix) 
from the Look-out. 


Made long rather than circular, they would be 
the better adapted to the purpoſe of enforcing ſuch 
4 continuance in this ſtate of diſcipline as ſhould be- 
deemed expedient. The Priſoner being required 
to paſs through from one end to the other, the 
number of traverſes would thus afford as exact a 
meaſure as could be wiſhed for, of the degree of 
diſcipline to which it were propoſed to the ſubject 


him. 


Of the conſtruction of the Loot. out it ſeems hard 
neceſſary to attempt a minute deſcription, It 
ſhould be polygonal, that form being cheaper 
an the circular. It might be an octagon: or, 
«cre the number of the Airing-yards definitively 
ed, the number of its ſides might be the ſame 
unh that of the Yards, the walls of thoſe diviſions 
correſponding to the angles of the building. The 
elt ſorm and ſize for it would vary according to 
"ca! circumſtances and the plan of management. 


'The 
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The precautions relative to the thorough light need 
not here be ſo ſtrict as in the priſon, the greater dil. 
tance rendering the figure when obſcured by blind; 


ly th. 


f 
med 


ſepara 
more difficultly diſcernible: and the obſcurity would Gag 
be farther favoured by heightening the elevation. Ex. that i 
periment would eaſily ſhow what ſort and thicknelz 
of blind was beſt adapted to the purpoſe. If atria As 
inſpection be required, the Inſpection-Lantern al. the Ya 
ready deſcribed would furniſh a proper model: if dual 
a looſer were deemed ſufficient, a room employed ſeen tc 
as a work-ſhop in ſome ſedentary trade, ſuch as are the 
that of a taylor or ſhoe-maker, might anſwer the 5 
purpoſe. In the capacity of apprentices or journey. : * 
men, he might have a few of the moſt orderly and hde, as 
truſt worthy among the Priſoners. On working Ty 
days, according to the plan of management her: Toe 
propoſed, he would have nobody to inſpect but ſuch would | 
of the Priſoners as were occupied for the time being are to b 
in walking in the wheels: at that time he would of WWF that are 
courſe front that way as he fat, and a caſual glance 
ſtolen now and then from his work would anſwer P - 
to the b 


every purpoſe. It is on Sundays, and on Sunday: 
alone, that the Priſoners in general would be a 3 
certain hours in the yards: and during thole 
periods he might give his whole time and attention 


| 
whole, | 


portiona 
to the buſineſs of Inſpection, as it would then ©: dle whe 
his only occupation. reble 01 
perſons | 


A male and female Inſpector might here alſo le 
ſtationed under one roof: whoſe inſpection mig 
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the means explained in another place, be con- 
ined to their reſpective diviſions. This junction and 
-yaration would of courſe be neceſſary, if a bath for 
ſemales were placed near the Walking-wheel on 


that fide. 


As to the degree of ſpaciouſneſs to be given to 
the Yards—In a general ſketch which has no indivi- 
dual object in view, to ſpecify dimenſions will be 
ſeen to be impoſſible : principles with illuſtrations 
ire the utmoſt that can be expected. 


The objects to be attended to are, on the one 


ide, room and ventilation : on the other facility of 
inſpefion, and cheapneſs. 


To eſtimate what may be neceſſary for room, it 
would be neceſſary firſt to ſettle the operations that 
are to be carried on in the Yards, and the articles 
that are to be placed in them: Such are, 


1. Airing-wheels : enough for ſupplying water 
t5 the building. See ſection on Airing. 


2. Additional number of Airing-wheels : in the 
whole, a wheel, (ſay) to every 18 perſons, or a pro- 
portionable number of double, treble, or quadru- 
ple wheels. I call the wheel a ſiingle, double, 
reble one, &c. with reference to the number of 
perſons that are to be ſet to walk in it at once. 


Mm 3. Machines 
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3. Machines to be kept in motion by ſuch ſuper. 
numerary Airing-wheels. 


4. Bathing-baſons, one or two according to the 
ſexes. | 


5. Open ſchools, for Sunday's ſchooling. See 
the ſection on Schooling. 


6. Walking or marching-parade for Sunday's 
exerciſe. 


As to ventilation, though a diſtant object, it i; 
one that will hardly require a diſtin proviſion. /\ 
ſpace that affords room enough for the walking. 
parade can ſcarcely be deficient in point of airi- 
nels. 


In ventilation much depends upon the form ©! 
the ground. A declivity is in this point of view 
preferable by far to a dead flat. Place the building 
upon a riſing ground, the wall though a high one 
may be but little or not at all higher than the ſurfuce 
of the ground is for ſome diſtance round the build. 
ing. So far as this is the caſe, ſo far the wal: 
afford no obſtruction at all to the current of air. 


But even in a dead fiat, there ſeems little nece!- 
ity jor beſtowing any expence, in giving on tht: 
core any addition to the quantity of ſpace ablolute- 
ly neceſlary for the marching exerciſe above alluded 
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0. Noxious trades out of the queſtion, the only 
{naginable ſources of contamination to which the 
air is expoſed are putridity and reſpiration. Againſt 
the former, ſufficient ſecurity may be afforded by 
the diſcipline of the prifon : no hogs ; no poultry ; 
no dunghill; no open drain; no ſtagnant water. 
As to mere reſpiration, it can ſcarcely be conſider- 
ed as capable of producing the effect to a degree 
worth notice, in a place ever ſo little wider than a 
water-well, if open to the ſky. 


As to facility of inſpection, it is obvious that 
de longer you make your Airing-yard, the leſs 
altinct the view which the Inſpector will have of 
a Priſoner at the further end of it. But the conſi- 
deration of the expence will be ſufficient to put a 
ſtop to the extenſion of this ſpace, long enough be- 
'Ore, it has acquired length ſuſſicient to prejudice 


me view. 


In ſpeaking of the expence, do not mean that of 
the ground : for that, every where but in a town, 
will be of little moment : but the expence of the 
walls. I ſpeak not merely of the ſurrounding wall : 
tor, whatever be the height of that wall, the ſepa- 
ration-walls, if there are any, cannot, as we ſhall 
le, have leſs. For the ſurrounding wall, accord- 
ing to the common plans at leaſt, no ordinary 
height will ſuffice. But, by doubling the height 

of 


B 


of your wall, you much more than double the ex. 
pence: fince if you would have it ſtand, you muſt 
give it a proportionable increaſe of thickneſs. 


The height of the ſeparation-walls I have ſaid, 
mult not be leſs than that of the ſurrounding-wall— 
why ? becauſe if the former join on to the latter, 
they muſt be of the ſame height, or whatever height 
1s given to the ſurrounding wall is ſo much thrown 
away. The attempt, if any, will of courſe be 
made at that part where the wall is loweſt, which 
will ſerve as a ſtep to any part which riſes above it 
Let a wall of 12 feet, be joined another of 6 feet: 
what is the obſtacle to be ſurmounted ? Not on: 
wall of 12 feet, but two walls of 6 feet each. In 
fortification, the ſtrength of the whole is to be 
computed, not from the ſtrength of the ſtrongeli 
part, but from that of the weakeſt. 


That the ſeparation- walls ſhould join the ſurround- 
ing-wall, is not indeed abſolutely neceſſary: but 
whether the diſcontinuance could in any inſtance be 
made productive of any faving upon the whole, 
ſeems rather queſtionable. They may indeed be 
left ſhort of it to a certain diſtance : the gap being 
ſupplied by a ditch : to which the perſons meant t0 
be ſeparated on each ſide, may be prevented {roi 
approaching near enough tor the purpoſe of con. 
verie, by « paililade, which may be a very aht 
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one, being intended rather to mark tranſgreſſion 
han to prevent it. In the day time there will be 
no poſſibility of approaching the ditch without de- 
tection, ſince it will be full in view: at night there 
will be no motive, as there will be no perſons on 
the other ſide to hold converſe with—no Priſoners 
inthe yards. The ditch itſelf need not be continued 
{xr on each fide of the wall: but the palliſade muſt 
be continued all along: for if it were to terminate 
my where it would be uleleſs, and if it were to 
vin the wall any where it would take ſo much from 
the height. But the palliſade however flight would 
coſt ſomething : and, what is more material, the 
pace between that and the wall would be ſo much 
lacrificed : and the greater the ſpace, the more 
extenſive, and conſequently more expenſive, muſt 
e the wall. It therefore the ſurrounding wall 
ould not riſe much above the height, which for 
de purpoſe of preventing converſe it would be ne- 
cllary to give to the ſeparation-walls, reducing the 
height of the latter by the help of the above expedt- 
ent would not be worth the while. 


Bat although no ſaving ſhould be to be made in 
vc height of the ſeparation-walls, this is not the 
ie with regard to ſuch part of the general ſur- 
nding wall as is not acceſſible to the priſoners. 
hat part that may be will be unmediately con- 
1ceived by turning to the Draught.—5Sce Plate III. 
In 


l 


In a line with the Projecting front, continue the 
wall of the building on each fide till meets the two 
lateral of the four ſurrounding walls. To this wall, 
and to every wall that is behind it, muſt be given 
the ſame extra height, whatever that be. But, to 
whatever walling there is befcre it, no greater height 
need be given, than if there were no ſuch thing as 
a priſon in the caſe. 


Thus much, ſuppoſing the neceſſity of high wall; 
and multiplied diviſions. But, if my ideas be juſt, 
both thoſe articles of expence may be faved : th: 
former; by the mechanical regularity of the airing 
diſcipline :—See the ſection on Airing.—the other, 
by the mode of guarding.—See the next ſection,” 


The 


® It may be thought, that the Walls here ſpoken of as not rc 
quiring any extra height nizht be omitted altogether. But, be 
fides that they will be convenient for the incloſing of offices an 
officer's gardens, they arc cfiential to the plan of guarding. 1 
on conſidering the centine}s paths, it will be eaſily ſeen that it i» 
neceſſary they mould be regular, and that one of them ſhould pal: 


iy the Appronch. Add to this that the contrivance of the Ap- 
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proach ſappoſes a wall all round, to ſerve as a barrier again! 
hoſtile mob. 

Gne Wall indeed, which really is not only unneceſſary but pre- 
indivial, may be diſcovered on the Draught: into which it was 
inſerted without ſvecial inſtructions, as a thing of courle, ati. 
ſuffered to contiiine tirough inadvertence. 

It is that which rum, parallel to, and between, the wall throve" 
which the entrance 1s cut, and that which forms on each ice 2 
continuation of the Projecting Front. A fence in that part ic. 
deechneceſſary: but inftead of a cloſe wall it ought to be an oP 
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he leſs the ſpace is between the Look- out and 
at one of the four ſurrounding walls that runs at 
icht angles to the direction cf the Covered way, 
the nearer the two radi drawn towards the ends of 
{ach a wall will of courſe approach to the parallel- 
um. Direct them ſo as to terminate, not in the 
oppoſite wall, but in the two lateral walls rhat join it 
at right angles, and you have a long ſpace, which 
without departing from the inſpection principle 
might, if the employment preſented any adequate 
advantage, be converted into a Rope-yard. 


Why introduce here the mention of Rope-mak- 
ug! Is it that I myſelf have any predilection for 
nat buſineſs? By no means: but others it ſeems 
lave. My firſt care is on every occalion to point 


out that courſe which to me appears the beſt: my 


next is to make the belt of whatever may chance to 
ve preterred by thoſe whoſe province it is to choole. 
!0agentleman whoſe information and advice upon 
his occaſion particular attention appears to have 
ven paid by a Committee of the Houſe of Com- 
mons,* to this gentleman it occurred that rope- 
naxing was of all trades one of the belt adapted to 
the economy of a Penitentiary-Houſe, Of the 
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I former, in contradiſtinction to the latter, weakens the 
id Gf the building over the frac .oicd, and that as well 
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many advantageous properties he attributes to it a 
conſiderable number may, for ought I know, be. 
long to it without diſpute. But in one inſtance at 
leaſt, his zeal has got the better of his recollection, 
In ropemaking © no implement employed that can 


contribute to eſcapes? - To a ſeaman a rope is 


itſelf a Staircaſe. Will any charitable hand take 
charge of it on the other fide of the wall? over 
goes the rope one inſtant the next, over goes 


the ſailor. * And can no other hand ſupport itſelf 


by a rope? Was La Tude a ſeaman? Will the 
walls of a Penitentiary-Houſe be like the walls of 
the Baſtile ?—A vigorous arm will ſupply the place 
of practice. I ſpeak but what I have ſeen. 


Rope-making is perhaps of all trades known that 
which takes up the greateſt ſpace. Elſewhere it 
requires no walls: but here it mult not only have 
walls, but thoſe too of an extra height and thick 
nels, 


With all this, ſhould any rope- making legiſlator, 
or any legiſlator's rope-making friend, make a point 
of it, in a Panopticon Penitentiary-Houſe, I would 
even admit a ropery. But in what character? 3 
one of the moſt no: but as one of the leaſt pro- 


miſing of all trades. I would admit 1t—not ct: 
tain!y 


* Even without an aſſociate, a rope, by the help ot 4 bric«0 
faſtened to the end of it, will, I kave been aſſured, Garry 4 + 
over 2 wall. 
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ainly in the view of favouring, but rather of trying 
the ſtrength and temper, and diſplaying the excel- 
/-nce of my inſtrument. I would take my razor 
and hack {tones with it: not as thinking ſtone- 
cutting the fitteſt employment for razors in general, 
but in the way of bravado, to ſhew that my razor 
can perform what in ancient lore ſtands recorded as 
a miracle for razors. I would provide part of my 
yriſoners with this gentleman's ropes, I would arm 
another part with another gentleman's ſledge-ham- 
mers, a third part with another gentleman's caſt 
iron—a fourth with a fourth gentleman's ſaws, ta- 
king my chance for my felons ſerving their keepers 
as the children of Iſrael ſerved the Ammonites.— 
For what ?—PFor ſecurity ſake ?—No : but juſt as [ 
would ſet up a ſword-cutlery, or a gun manufacto- 
ry with a powder-mull attached to it; if any gentle- 
man would ſhew me ſuch a meaſure of extra-profit 
attached to thoſe trades, as ſhould more than com- 
penſate the extra-riſk, and the extra-expence of 
guarding and inſurance. 


Proteſting therefore againſt this of rope-making 
23 one of the lealt eligible of trades for any other 
priſon, I would not, by any peremptory reſolution, 
exclude even this from a Panopticon Penitentiary- 
Houſe. Let Euriſtheus ſpeak the word, and I will 
turn in ſerpents to my infant in its very cradle.— 
Why?—Is it that ſerpents are the beſt nurſes ?=n=— 
No: but becauſe my infant is an Hercules. 


Nn Recapitulation 
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Recapitulation of the horizontal lengths of the 
ſeveral component parts of the line of communica. 


tion between the lowermoſt InſpeCtion-Gallery 1 
within the building and the Look-out in the 5 p 
Yards. of 
Fs + 
I. Inſpefor's Paſſage. 
1. InſpeQtor's Inner-Bridge (over the Inter- 
mediate Area) — 8 
2. Inſpector's Drop (within the circle of the 3 
Grated Paſſage) — 2 | 
3. Inſpector's Inner Landing-place (within the 
ſame circle) — 2 
4. Inſpector's Straits (paſſage through the ſub. 
terraneous Arch under the Cells) 17 


5. Inſpector's Outer-Landing-place, from the 
termination of the Arch to the commence- 
ment of the Riſing Stairs — 2 

6. InſpeQtor's Rifng-Stairs, from the exterior 
Annular Area to a little above the level 
of the ground — $ 

7. Inſpector's Outer- Bridge (over the remain- 
der of the above Area) about — 


— — 


41 


1 


Undeterminable . 
pending on the 
magnitude ot !! 
eſtabliſhment 4, 
other local «ar: 


cumſtanccs. 
5 | 


8. Inſpector's Covered-way 
9. Steps up to the Look-out 
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II. Priſoners* Paſſages on each ſide. 


| Priſoners' Straits — Rel 17 
2. Priſoners' Landing-place — 2 
4; Priſoners” Riſing-Stairs — nds 

4. Priſoners? Bridge, about — — 2 


29 


Undeterminable, for the 
ſame reaſon. 


Priſoners' Lanes 
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The Figure annexed repreſents an 


AIRING, ox MARCHING PARADE. 


ht ferves to fhew how a given number of Men may le did 


walking, in the leaſt poſſible ſpace, without infringement an 


Plan of Separation. 


Length of the Parade, fa — — 
Width — 


fee. 


Number of feet in each walk — 
Multiplied by the number of parallel walks 
in the above width - — 
Gives the number of feet occupied by the walks in 
the above width — — — 
Number of feet of vacant interval between 
walk and walk — — 
Multiplied by the number of intervals in the 
above width — — 
Gives the total number of fect of vacancy in the 
above width — — — 
Sum of the widths of the walks added to that of the 
intervals gives the total width as above — 


. of feet of interval between line and line 
in the ſame walk, ſay — RE 


„ 


Number of lines capable of being contained on 
the above conditions in an arca of the above 
dimenſions, in the manner repreſented in 
the figure — — 

Multiplied by the average number of men in 
a line — — — 

Gives the total number of men that may be aired 
by marching on a parade of the above dimenſions, 
without approaching nearer than as above 


450 


Each Cell is ſuppoſed to occupy a diſtinct line : the nun: 


bers in a line being 1, 2, 3, or 4. 


The number annexed to each line ſhews the ſtation occupic. 


by each Cell when the figure is compleated. 


The lines might be marked out by double rows of clinkers 
the track of cach man by a ſingle row: and the walks, if ve. 


ceſſary, by flakes and ropes. 


At every turning the outermoſt man at one or other b 


turns a quarter-round, as in the military exerciſe, where 
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comrades on the ſame line, by a ſhort run, gain the new line. 
Thus the exerciſe of running is combined with that of w alltag. 

The number annexed to cach line ſhews the ſtation occup:® 
hy the inhabitants of each Ce! when the figure is complcatcs 
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This plan being deſigned merely for illuſtration, 
it was not thought worth while to beſtow the pains 
that would have been neceſſary to give it a thorough 
diſcuſſion, and clear it altogether from the 1mper- 
fections that may be obſerved in it. From this ex. 
ample it will be eaſy to accomodate the line of march 
to the form of the ground: giving it the radial fi. 
gure, and making the entrance from the Central 
Yard. The walks would in that caſe diverge from 
one another in pairs at the fartheſt extremity, like 
fingers on a hand, But the greater the divergence, 
the more ſpace will, it is evident, be conſumed in 
waſte. 


The wheels, which on ſix days ſerve for gain a 
well as air and exerciſe, would there be any objection 
to their ſerving on the ſeventh for air and exercile 
without gain? If not, then even the walking-pa- 
rade, with the expence of the walls with whic! !. 
muſt be ſurrounded, might be ſtruck out as ſuper: 
fluous. 


The queſtion would be particularly material i! 
a town, where not only the expence of the walling 
might be grudged, but the ground itſelf might be 
unobtainable. 


In ſuch a ſituation, if the wheel-exerciſe wert 
thought improper for Sundays, even the root © 
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the building, might, if made flat on purpoſe, be 
made to anſwer the purpoſe of a marching parade: 
only in this caſe the ſpace not being ſufficient to 
air the whole number of priſoners at once, without 
breaking in upon the plan of ſeparation, the half 
only or the third part can partake of the exerciſe 
at a time. 


The fame fituation might, with like manage- 
ment, be made to ſerve likewiſe for the Schools, 
propoſed to be held whenever weather will permit, 


in the open air on Sundays. See the ſection on 
Schooling. 


& 21. APPROACH 
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6 21. APPROACH AND FENCES. 


Is the contrivance of the Fences I had of courſe 
two claſſes of perſons in view: the priſoners within; 
and hoſtile mobs, or ſuch individuals as might be 
diſpoſed to form plans or join in plots for the eſcape 
of priſoners without. To theſe were added, in 
the contrivance of the Approach, the ſubordinate 
Keepers, as likewiſe, though with a different view, 
The Chapel Viſitors. While the government or 
coercion of the firſt three of theſe four deſcrip. 
tions of perſons was to be provided for, the accom- 
modation of the laſt, thoſe ſtill better than gra- 
tuitous Inſpectors, who, inſtead of being paid for 
inſpecting, may be content to pay for it, muſt not 
be neglected. 


The Approach, I make one only: a walled ave- 
nue cut through and from the ſurrounding wall to 
the front of the building, thrown back purpoſely 
to a certain diſtance: ſay, for example only, 240 
feet: twice the diameter of the polygonal part of 
the building neglecting the Projecting Front. The 
aperture thus made 1s cloſed by a ſet of Gates: 3 
ſmall one cloſe to the Porter's Lodpe, for foot pal- 
ſengers: next to that a larger one, for carriages to 
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„o in at, and beyond it one of the ſame ſize as the 
cond, for carriages to return by. At the very 
trance the avenue is contracted as much as it 
an be conſiſtently with the above-mentioned pur- 
noſes : it grows gradually wider and wider as It ap- 
-10aches the building: arrived at a diſtance equal 
o the breadth of the Projecting front it [tops ſhort. 
Conceive a ſquare having this front for one of its 
des. In the oppoſite fide, the walls that bound 
de 1ycnue terminate. In the ſame line terminate 
uo walls or other fences, which iſſuing at right an- 
cies from the front, bound the two remaining ſides 
of the ſquare. - The avenue, though gradually ex- 
panded from the entrance to the ſpot where it falls 
into the ſquare, wants on each fide ſome feet of 
occupying the whole width. That interval is filled 
up on each ſide by a pair of gates, which, being of 
open work, afford to the building acceſs to and 
view of the ſpaces on each fide the avenue; defign- 
ed partly and principally for containing offices, 
and affording ſmall gardens to the officers. In the 
center of the ſquare ſtands a Lamp-peft, or ſome 
ſuch object, ſerving as a direction to carriages in 
turning : and from this central mark to the pier 
between the two gates acroſs the entrance, it might 
pethaps be found convenient at Chapel-times to 
keep a ſtrained rope or chain, for the purpoſe of 
ſcparating the path of the returning from that of 


= 22 5 8 
«ic approaching vehicles; thus obviating the con- 
O o fuſion 


= 


fuſion which without ſuch precaution is apt to ari{ 
in a throng of carriages. 


The public road runs, according to local circum. 
ſtances, either in the ſame direction with the ave. 
nue; or elſe at right angles to it, and parallel tg 
the wall cut through to form the Approach. No 
public highway, either carriage road or foot. path, 
runs near to it in any other quarter. 


Parallel to the Gates, and to the extent of the 
Gates, the road 1s bounded on the other ſide by 
a wall, which may be called the Protection-Hall: 
and behind it a branch of the road, which may be 
called the Protection-Raad. 


Why only one Approach to ſo large a building! 


1. For the ſake of @conomy : —the more Ap 
proaches the more Porters. 


2. For the ſake of ſ/afe-cu/tody and ſubordination : 
the more exits the more places to watch, and the 
greater the danger of eſcape. And were there 
more exits than one, all would not be equally un- 
der the view of the Head-Governor. What if lt 
and the next in authority under him, had each 
ſeparate exit under his care ?—The inſpective force 
would be diminiſhed by one half: on the one fide 


tie ſubordinate would be withdrawn from unde: 
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the controul of his principal; on the other, the 
principal would loſe the aſſiſtance of the ſubordi- 


nate. 


2. Why throw the building back in this manner and 
place it in a receſs, rather than cloſe to the road, and 


fyſb with the ſurrounding wall? 


For ſecurity, and that in the firſt place againſt en- 
erprizes from within. Suppoſe a Priſoner by per- 
miſhon, or by negligence, got out and landed at 
the front of the building : on this plan what chance 
bas he gained of an opportunity of eſcape? He is 
cloled in a defile, with the building at one end 
and the gates that open to it on the other: expoſed 
on one ſide to the whole view of the front, and on 
the other to that of the Gate-Keeper, without 
ole concurrence the gates can afford him no exit: 
11d the priſon habit betraying him to both. On 


e other hand, ſuppoſe a part of the building to 


ve doors or windows opening to the highway: let 
man but have got through any one of thoſe aper- 
nes, he finds himſelf at large. What though the part 
dus bordered by the road ſhould be no part of the 
"ace deſigned for Priſoners, but only of the houſe 
lodging of one of the officers, the Governor for 
nample? Such places may not be always inacceſ- 
ble to the Priſoners, at leaſt to all of them. A 
"riloner may be there by permiſſion, engaged in 

ſome 
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ſome domeſtic employment: he may have ſtepped 
in thither on ſome pretence: he may have been let 
in on purpoſe by the infidelity of ſome ſervant of 
the houſe. Should even the Priſoners be all of one 
ſex, there may be ſervants of the other. Of a pri. 
ſon ſo circumſtanced, where is the part that can be 
ſure of being always proof againſt the united aſſaul 
of Cupid's arrows and Danae's golden ſhower? 


2. Apainſt clandeſtine enterprizes from without, 
What enterprizes of this nature can be attempted 
with the ſmalleſt proſpect of ſucceſs ?* Without pro- 
curing the door to be opened by the Porter a man 
cannot paſs the gate? he is then incloſed in a deff 
as before, reconnoitred all the while from the 
Lodge at one end, and the building at the other. 
The Gate which lets him in, might in the act ot 
opening it, and without any attention on the pat! 
of the Porter, ring a warning-bell proclaiming the 
ſtranger's entrance and approach. 


3. Againſt hoſtile enterprizes by mobs. The 
enterprizes of mobs cannot, like the attempts of in- 
dividuals, be ſudden and ſecret : they have always 
a known cauſe. The guards are every where upon 
the watch.—ls miſchief threatened ? The Porter 
rings his bell. A centinel fires his piece. The 
force of the priſon is collected in the front. What 


mob will make any attempt againſt the gates? No 
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ſooner have they begun, than they find themſelves 
expoſed to the fire of the whole front : that front 
more than twice the breath of the ſpace they occupy, 
and converging thither as toa point. There needs 
no riot- act: the Riot. act has been read by the firſt 
man who has forced himſelf within the gates. The 
line is compleatly drawn beyond all power of miſ- 
take: all within it are malefactors. The avenue is 
no public highway. It is the private incloſure of 
the Keeper of the Priſon ; thoſe who force them- 
ſelves within it do ſo at their peril. 


In the ordinary ſtate of priſon-building, all pre- 
parations for an attack, every thing ſhort of the ac- 
tual attempt, may be carried on without moleſtati- 
on under the Keeper's noſe. The rioters collect to- 
gether in force, in what numbers they think proper, 
and with what arms they can procure. What ſhall 
hinder, or who ſhall ſo much as queſtion them? It 
i the King's highway: one man has as much right 
there as another. Let them have what arms they 
vill, {till who ſhall queſtion them? Every man has 
a right to carry arms; till ſome overt act demon- 
[rates his intention of employing them to a forbid- 
den purpoſe. —Obſerve now the conſequences. The 
walls of the Priſon are impregnable; its doors 
vell fortified ; windows looking to the highway 
It has none. But the Keeper's doors are like other 
doors: his windows, like other windows. A 

bar 
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bar or log will force the one: a ſtone or puſh will 
lay open the other. Where the Keeper enters, there 
may the rioters enter, and there may the Priſoners 
get out, when they are in the Keeper's place. The 
cuckoo is completely hedged in, except at one place 
which is not thought of. 


At Newgate the building, including the Keeper's 
houſe, runs along the public footway : and the 
fate of that edifice at the diſgraceful æra of 1780 
diſplays the conſequence. No impediment does it 
preſent, natural or legal, that can hinder any ſingle 
man, or any body of men, from introducing their 
eyes or hands cloſe to the Keeper's windows. A little 
army may come up with clubs and iron crows to the 
very door ready to force it open, and till the attack 
is actually begun, there is neither right nor obſtacle 
to impede, much leſs power to hinder them. 


All the other priſons in London, that I recollect, 
the King's bench amongſt the reſt, are in the ſame 
predicament. Had the contrary precaution been 
obſerved, the tragedy of St. George's fields would 
hardly have been acted. The ill-fated youth, 
whoſe death drew forth in its day ſuch a torrent ot 
popular diſcontent, would not have fallen, or his 
fall would have been acknowledged to have been 
not undeſerved. 
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In a great town, the ground may not always ad- 
mit of giving the remedy its full extent: though 
to a certain extent, and that ſufficient to give a vaſt 
advantage over the common plans, it might be made 
ule of almoſt every where. 


Even Mr. Howard's plan, though uncircumſcrib- 
ed by any conſiderations of local neceſſity, even 
Mr. Howard's plan of perfection in the abſtract, 
has overlooked it. The piles of building allotted to 
the convidts are indeed placed all of them within, 
and at a diſtance from, the ſurrounding wall : but 
lodges tor Porters, a houſe for a Chaplain, and 
another for a Steward or Storekeeper, form part of 
it. Along fide, for any thing that appears, runs the 
public way : nor 1s there any thing to hinder a mob 
of rioters from forcing themſelves in at the Chap- 
an's and the Steward's door and windows, till the 
outrage is begun. 


Thus it ſtands upon the face of the engraved plan. 
[lis alter-thoughts, ſo far from obviating the incon- 
enience in queſtion, double it. His laſt opinion is 
1 1avour of © a ſpacious walk, clear of buildings, 
* lirough the centre, with three courts ca each 
* tide, and the Chapel and Chaplain's apartments 
at the oppoſite end, facing the Governor's own 
artment *'*—Is the Chaplain then to have an out- 

let 


* On Lazarctto's, p. 229. 
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let at his end, as well as the Governor at his: 
This will require another pair of Lodges (for the 
plan gives two) and at leaſt one other Porter. At 
any rate the Chaplain and his family are out of the 
reach of lending an inſpecting eye to obſerve the 
approach of thoſe who come on the deſign, or with 
the pretence, of viſiting the Governor, his family, 
or his ſervants. The inſpective force at that end is 
pro-tanto diminiſhed, by the removal of that conſti- 
tuent part of it. — What Mr. Howard's reaſons 
were for this change of opinion, he has not told 
us. 


No one can be more anxious than Mr. Howard 
to prevent every part of the building where priſon- 
ers are lodged from having windows to the ſtreet. 
Why? Becauſe ſuch windows, beſides affording con- 
verſe, will let in ſpirituous liquors, not to mention 
implements for eſcape. Windows to the Gover. 
nor's houſe, or the Chaplain's, will not indeed let 
in ſpirituous liquors, or any thing elſe into the pri. 
ſon clandeſtinely, but they will let in armed delive- 
rers openly where they are in force. 


3. The Avenue why contracted at the entrance '— 
The narrower the entrance the leſs the expence ot 
the gates which cloſe it, and the more perfectly i! 
lies within the command of the Porter. At tle 


ſpot where it reaches the building, were it no wide! 
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han it is at the entrance, it would ſcarce afford 
turning room for carriages, much leſs the ſtand- 
ing room which would be requiſite at church-time. 
\Were it of leſs width than the front, ſo much of 
the front as was excluded, ſo much of the inſpec- 
tire force which that part of the building furniſhes, 
would be loſt. 


Of the total area incloſed by the general ſur- 
rounding wall, the magnitude muſt of courſe de. 
bend upon a variety of circumſtances, ſome of a 
more general, others of a local or otherwiſe particular 
nature. Behind the building it will be occupied 
by the Priſoners* Yards, of which in the laſt ſecti- 
on. In front of the building on each fide of Ap. 
proach, 1t will be occupied by exterior offices and 
officers gardens. 


On the outſide all round, at a ſmall diſtance, 
ay 12 feet) from the wall, runs a flight paliſade 
of open work. The intermediate ſpace receives 
four Centinels whoſe paths flank and croſs one ano- 
ther at the ends. The walls, inſtead of forming an 
angle, are rounded at the junctions. The palifade 
will ſerve as a fence to the grounds on the other 
ide: but highways on which the public in general 
have a right to paſs, whether carriage-ways, or 
imple footways, are kept from approaching it as 
far as may be. 
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At two of the corners the place of the paliſade 
might be occupied by two Guard-houſes : each with 
two fronts to flank and command the two Centi. 
nel's walks. To one of theſe I ſhould give ſuch 
a ſituation and ſuch a height as to enable it to 
command the Airing-Yards : but at that quarter 
in which it would be at the greateſt diſtance from 
thoſe deſtined for the reception of female priſoners, 
if that ſex be admitted, it might have a Platform 
in that fituation, and in that elevation, without 
having any windows either way. It might have a 
communication with the Airing-yards, to be made 
uſe of in caſe of alarm and demand of ſuccour 
from the Keepers in the Building or the Yards 
The communication might be effected in any one 
of ſeveral ways: by a draw. bridge, by an under- 
ground paſſage, or by a ladder kept under lock 
and key: the key always in the hands of the 
commanding officer. To prevent converle between 
the ſoldiers and the priſoners, the doors opening 
into the platform (for windows that way it has 
none) ought to be locked up, and the key kept in 
the ſame cuſtody. It is for this ſame reaſon that | 
attach it, not to the wall, but to the paliſade which 


is detached from the wall. 


4. Mu the paliſade? - To cut oil from the pub- 
lic in general all facility and all pretence for ap- 
proaching the wall, near enough to attack the Cen- 

tinel. 
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1, to hold converſe with the priſoners in the 


Yards, or to plant ladders or throw over ropes to 
4210s; 
enable them to eſcape. 


„ IWhy of open ꝛwork rather than cloſe? a wall 
clings; or a park-pale ?—PFor cheapneſs:— 


and that nobody may approach it without being 


ſeen. 


6. The Centinel's walks, why croſſing and flank- 


ing 6ach other *— That each Centinel may have two 
o check him. Who in ſuch caſe would venture 
or offer to bribe any one of them to connive at 
projects of eſcape ! the connivance of any one, or 
even any e would be unavailing. 


7. The walls, why rounded off at the meetings On 
—To avoid giving the aſſiſtance which _ 
afford to the operation of climbing up in the inſide. 
Add to which, that the greater the ſpace oy 
rounded off the greater the part of each Centinel's 
walk, which is laid open to the view of the two 
others. 


As 


For this precaution J am indebted to Mr. 3 
what inſtances, if any, he has himſelf applied it, 5 n who 
I took the hint from a hiſtory he uſed to tell of n _ He hg 
by the aſſiſtance of two walls meeting at a right ws rs 227 in this 
trument of his own contrivance, uſed to I pp 
way over the wall of the King's-Bench Priſon in St. 

Fields. 
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As to the height of the wall, and the thickne;; 
which will be governed by the height, the quan. 
tum of expence neceſſary on this ſcore would de. 
pend upon the deciſion made as to the reſorting vr 
not reſorting, to the military eſtabliſhment for | 
guard. With this aſſiſtance, added to that of the 
paliſaded walk, walls of very moderate height would 
be ſufficient : ſay 8 or nine feet, about 2 or 3 feet 
above the height of a tall man“. This height 
would be ſufficient to prevent any intelligible con. 
verſe between Priſoners and Centinels : forbidden 
converſation will not be carried on in a loud voice, 
in the ears and under the eyes of the ſuperiors 
who forbid it. Without this aſſiſtance it might be 
rather difficult to draw the line. 


By rejecting this aſſiſtance, the requiſite quantity 
and expence of walling that might be thought re- 
quiſite, might be encreaſed in another way. The 
higher the wall, the more obſtructive to ventilation. 
The higher the wall, the more ample the ſpace 
that on that account it might be thought neceſſary 

to incloſe within it: and the greater that ſpace, 
the more walling it would take to incloſe it. 


Did it depend upon me, though I would get a 


military guard if I could, yet even without ſuch 
aſſiſtance, 


Or would not 12 feet be deemed neceſſary ? ſince one man 
might mount on the ſhoulders, and perhaps for a moment on the 
head of another. 
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aſſilance, truſting to ſo many other ſafe-guards, I 
think | would put up with an 8 or 9 feet wall. In 
the Look-out fits conſtantly an Inſpector armed 
and inſtructed, and commanding all the Yards. 
By a bell he ſummons to his aſſiſtance at any time 
the whole collected force of the Priſon. 


8. To what uſe the Protection- Mall, and the Pro- 
tetion-Road ? The uſe 1s tolerably well indica- 
ted by the name. Behind the Wall, and in the 
Road, in caſe of an attack by a riotuos mob upon 
the Gates, as many paſſengers as do not chooſe to 
take part in it will find ſhelter : and the attack may 
be oppoſed with fire arms from the building with 
the leſs ſcruple, as no one can ſuffer from it whoſe 
zuilt has not made him the author of his own fate. 


And would you with then to ſee a perhaps well- 
meaning tho* culpable multitude devoted in heaps 
0 laughter? No ſurely : though better thus than 
that the Priſon ſhould be deſtroyed, the Priſoners 
turned looſe upon ſociety, and juſtice ſtruck with 
impotence. But the truth is, that nothing of this 
ort will happen: the more plainly impracticable 
jou make the enterprize, the ſurer you may be that 
! vill never be attempted. Prevention is the work 
{© humanity. Cruelty joins with improvidence in 
making the inſtruments of juſtice of ſuch apparent 


*kneſs as to hold out invitation to a deſtroying 
band. 


That 


©... 


This is perhaps the Fr{t plan of defence again 
rioters, of which the protection of the peaceab!: 
paſſenger ever made a part: the firſt in which the 
diſcrimination ot the innocent from the guilty way 
ever provided tor or thought of. 


In the inſtance of every priſon—ot every public 
building as yet exiſting—an attack once begun, 
what is the conſequence ? The guilty mult be ut. 
fered to perpetrate without controul their forbidden 
enterpriz-, or a continual riſk incurred by involy. 
ing the innocent in their fate. What is the effect 
of ſtreet - firing? A medley maſſacre of rioters and 
paſſengers of guilty and innocent, of men, women, 
and children. 


The maximum of ceconomy with regard to the f. 
gure of the ground, and thence of its ſurrounding 
Fences, remains yet to be ſuggeſted: and fituati 
ons may be conceived, in which it would not be 
irreconcileable with convenience. The quadran- 
gular figure is that which will naturally have fir! 
preſented itſelf. But three lines are enough to en. 
cloſe a ſpace. The ground may therefore be tr: 
angular : nor, if regularity, and beauty in as fat 
as it depends upon regularity, are diſregarded, | 
it neceflary that of this triangle any two ſides ſhoul: 
be equal. An equal legged-triangle with the 4g 


longer than the baſe, is to be preferred to an eqU! 
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lateral trig u ge, much more to a triangle having 
the angle O, ite the baſe equal to or greater than 
2 ri; ht one. ile reaſon is, that the figure may 
have a ipace i ning Out in length, in order to at- 
ford a lufficient length of avenue: the point or 
apex being cut cit, in order to form the en- 
trance. 


The number of the Centinels too, if the mili- 
ary plan of uaruing be approved of, and if the 
erence in point of number be an object, will in 
lis way be reduced from four to three. 


Wich or without a guard, the InfpeCtion-princi- 
ple, ſeconded by other aſſiſtances, we have ſeen, 
hal ſee, relative to the plan of management, 
vpcricdes the neceſſity without detracting any thing 
m the ingenuity, of Mr. Blackburue's expen- 
ie lyitem of moral fortification. Fa man gets 
e cther fide of the wall (ſaid he to me one day 
de tas ſaid to others) it muſt be by getting either 
ugh, or under, or over it. To prevent his getting 
"rough 1 make it of /lone, and of ſtones too maſſy to 
placed, as bricks may be, by picking. To pre- 

r pelling under, I make a drain. As he un- 

e, no ſooner is he got within the Arch than 

he water and ſpoils his mint. Lo prevent 
nz over there was a ſyſtem of precautions 
one 
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one under another too long to be repeated here.— 
Sound logic was here combined with admirable 
ingenuity : : in all this there might be nothing which 
on certain ſuppoſition might not be neceſſary. 
What is that ſuppoſition ?—that in ſome caſes a 
number of Priſoners, in others. at leaſt one Pri- 
ſoner, have time almoſt without ſtint to carry on 
their operations unobſerved. In all other mode; 
of conſtruction, under all other ſyſtems of priſon- 
management, the ſuppoſition ſpeaks the truth, 
But under the Panopticon mode of conſtruction, 
under the plan of management which it ſuppoſes 
and provides for, is this the caſe exactly the fe. 
verſe. What Priſoner carries on plans of eſcape 
under a Keeper's eye ? 


In a dark night, it may be ſaid, the benefit of the 
Inſpefion-principle fails you. — Ves, if there be no 
lamps ſufficient to light the wall : — Yes, it there 
be no Watchman patrolling in the houſe. The 
queſtion then lies between the expence of this {yl- 
tem of complicated circumvallation, and the ex. 
pence of lighting, or rather the expence of providing 
a ſingle watchman to go the rounds. I ſay that 
watchman will be ſuft:ctent ſecurity without even 
lighting on purpoſe, and that in an eſtabliſhment 
like this a watchman need coſt nothing: fince th: 
people neceſſary for guarding and inſtructing by da 
will be ſufficient to watch at night by turns. Eve! 
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n the darkeſt night and without artificial light, can 
a Priſoner without tools, at no more than 2 5 feet 
diſtance from the watchman, firſt force through 
the glaſs of a window, and then through iron bars 
on the other ſide? Will he hazard any ſuch at- 
tempt, when ſuppoſing him againſt all probability 
to ſucceed, there 1s ſtill a wall of 13 feet high for 
him to climb (I mean that which bounds the Ex- 
terior Well) and beyond that another ? 


To get clear altogether of the obſtruction af- 
frded by walls to ventilation, it has been pro- 
poled* to dig a ditch, and to ſet down the wall at 
the bottom of the ditch. The expedient ſeems un- 
neceſſary, the expence of it conſiderable, and the 
inconvenience material and unavoidable. 


The inconvenience is that whatſoever it may do 
vith regard to ſecurity, it gives up ſecluſion, Of 
what breadth muſt your ditch be? — A hundred, 
two hundred feet would not preclude converſe with 
the ear : nor four hundred feet, nor a thouſand, 
with the eye. The grounds all round would be a 
continual rendezvous for the aſſociates and confe- 
derates of the Priſoners : that is, for all ſorts of 
malefators. It would be a continual ſcene of 
pans of miſchief, and plots for eſcape. What 
ſhould hinder a man on the outſide from toſſing 


Q over 


" By the late Dr. Jebb, in a pamphlet written on purpoſe. 
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over a rope or a rope-ladder to a Priſoner prepare. 
to receive it? What ſhould hinder twenty ms 
from doing the ſame thing at the ſame time, 


How is the ditch to be conſtructed ? If the {0 
are perpendicular, they mult be ſupported by bric. 
work, or the earth will be continually waſhing au! 
crumbling in, till it reduces the depth of you: 
ditch, and conſequently the height of your wal! 
to nothing.—Are they to be thus ſupported — 
Then beſides the expence of an enormous ditch, 
you have that of three Walls inſtead of one— 
Are they to be ſloping without brick-work ? Ti: 
width of this enormous ditch muſt then be eng 
mouſly encreaſed, and {till the obnoxious effec 
will be gradually produced. By the Pritoner, ©: 
leaſt on their ſide, every thing will be done, thi 
can be done, to accelerate it. Among their triend: 
too on the outſide, to contribute a ſtone or 2: 
handful of earth will be a pious work. 


At any rate you have on each fide a receptacl: 
for ſtapnant water. — Which would be the greatcr/ 
the ſervice don2 to health by the finking of 1!: 
wall, or the detriment, by the accumulation ©: 
this water ? 


It would be incompatible with the mov? © 
guarding above propoled, by Centinels incloſe. ; 
inacceti 
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prepare. ble lanes: unleſs ſtationed at ſuch diſtances 


acccl 

my my 3 wy occaſion an enormous addition to the 
ne, . h of their walks, and to the quantity of ground 
| | Med. For it would be altogether ineligible 
me ding the guards ſo near as to poſſeſs an eaſy 
') brich coarſe with the Priſoners. 

hing aud 

of you: ere it indeed worth while, the advantage in 
ur wall ek ventilation expected from this idea, might 
Ted - ancd by a partial adoption of it, with the 
us dict, WW: .' of one of the precautions already indicated. 
f one — WWF: ol not be neceſſary to lay the ſpace open 
K? Ti und: it would be ſufficient were it laid open 
be eng, tend, and that end might be narrowed in 
us eſt: WW! manner of the Approach as above deſcribed. 
once that end the property of the ground on the 
ne, that her ſide to a very conſiderable diſtance would 
ir friend; ure 10 be attached to the eſtabliſhment : in ſuch 
1e or 2 aner that no ſtranger ſhould have it in his power 


approach near enough to hold any ſort of con- 
e either with the Priſoners, or even with the 
eceptack WW C:rinel ; whoſe path mult alſo be at ſuch a diſt- 


greater * tom the neareſt ſpot to which they can ap- 
of e b, as to prevent all converſe between him and 
lation, in a voice too loud to eſcape the ear of the 


tor in the Look. out“. 


mode OC ons are not by any means the only buildings to which 
8 | © of exterior fortification, if it be doing juſtice to a pre- 
cloled ! "+ 1o imple and unexpenſive to ſtile it by fo formidable a 

acceſib ©, Might be applicable with advantage. | 
With 
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With a view to in/pe#ion, it might be applied to all ſuch puble 
eſtabliſnments as on account of their deſtination, of their import. 
ance, their magnitude, and their deſtructibility, are particular 
expoſed to the clandeſtine enterprizes of foreign emiſſaries : ſuck 
as public magazines and Dock-yards. The Approach ſhould b. 
ſo conſtructed, and the officers* houſes and ſtations ſo diſpoee, 
that every ſtrange face ſhould have the gauntelope to run as 
were through all their eyes, and that any inſtance of negligen«: 
on this head on the part of any one of them, ſhould be expoſes 
to the obſervation of all the reſt. Had a plan like this been pur. 
ſued in Plymouth Rope-yard, the ſad deſtruction to which th: 
important magazine was devoted in 1776 by the hands of ; 
wretched incendiary, might perhaps never have had place. 

With a view to defence againſt open hoſtility, it might be applicc 
not only to every priſon, but to every other building, public o 
private, which by the provocation it holds out to rapacity or po- 
pular antipathy, is liable to become the object of lawleſs violence, 
A Money-bank, a great Corn-magazine, a place of worſhip be. 
longing to any obnoxious ſect, a new erected machine which ap- 
pears to threaten a ſudden reduction in the price or the demanc 
of any kind of labour — may afford ſo many examples. Wit! 
theſe precautions Dingley's Saw-mill, for inſtance, for which th: 
nation was charged with ſo heavy an indemnity, would prohab!; 
have eſcaped. 

I ſpeak not here of the mode of guarding by Centinels : a [pc 
cies of protection which could only be afforded to public eftablii!.- 
ments, and to ſuch eſtabliſhments, as were of adequate import- 
ance. I ſpeak only of the mode of conſtructing the Approach 
—its unity—its ſituation in a walled receſs — that receſs as dc; 
as the ground will allow—contracted at the entrance—and com- 
manded by as many officers? houſes and ſtations as can be brou 
to bear upon it — Gates of open work—and on the other ſide 0 
the road a Protection-Road—covered by a Protection-Wall— 
other roads, beſides that which the Approach opens to, ke! 
at a diſtance. 
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3 5 22. MEANS OF SUPPLYING WATER. 

diſpoſed, 5 
run as it | 

egligence _ | 
: Expoſed Iwo ſources of ſupply preſent themſelves : | 
_ the rain-water collected on the roof: and com- ; 
3 mon water, ſuch as the ſituation furniſhes, to be | 
. forced up by the labour of the Priſoners in the 

public a Airing-wheels. 

ty or po- 

be The firſt ſupply is not a conſtant one, and will 

3 go but little way towards anſwering the exigencies 

3. Wil of ſo numerous an inhabitancy. It muſt however /1 

ee _ be carried off at any rate: and any one of the 8 | 

VOY iron tubes that form the ſupports of the Inſpection- | 
8: a ſpc- Tower, will afford a channel adequate to the pur- 

eee, pole. Branches from this main would ſerve to 

pproach: convey the water to reſervoirs in or near to the 

3 Kitchen and the Laundry on the ſunken floor. 

e broug!! | 

Oo Ihe only combuſtible parts of the building, or | 

to, key! wer the only parts of the building affording a 


cv combultible materials, will be the Inſpection- 
.odze, the Inſpection Galleries and the Chapel- 
Galleries. By way of proviſion againſt ſuch acci- 1 
te, a fire-cengine ſhould be kept in a place con- [4 
us to the Central- Area, with pipes commu— 
ating eicher wich the reſervoirs above-mentioned, 

or 
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or with the more copious and certain ones, which 
ſupply the water that is forced up by the wheels. 


To receive this water an annular ciſtern runs all 
round the building. It is placed immediately un- 
der the roof, and within the outer wall. The 
wall affords it ſupport: the roof, a covering from 
duſt and any other matters that might foul the wa- 
ter. Under it run down in a perpendicular direc- 
tion to the bottom of the building, at the places 
where the partition walls join the outer wall, piles 
of iron pipcs ferving as mains, one placed between 
and ſerving for, every two piles of Cells, From 
each of theſe mains run 12 ſhort branches with a 
cock to each, one to each of the twelve Cells. Of 
theſe mains, which for 19 Cells on a ſtory cannot 
be fewer than 10, ſuppoſing none to be wanting 
for the Dead-part, two, by the help of ſo many 
branches running over and acroſs the Exterior 
Area, will ſerve likewiſe for conveying the water 


up by the pumps worked by the wheels.“ 


Shall the whole ſupply of water be carried up to 
the top of the building? or ſhall the quantity re- 
quired for each ſtory of Cells be carried no higher 
than is neceſſary to convey it to thoſe Cells ?—The 
latter arrangement would fave labour, but it ſeems 
queſtionable whether upon the whole it would be 
the 


contrivance ; but too obvious to need particularizing, 


To adapt them to this double purpoſe will require forac little 
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the moſt economical one. Inſtead of one ciſtern 
it would require fix; each of which muſt have its 
ſupports running round the building: and though 
cach would require but one ſixth part of the capa- 
city of the general ciſtern, it would require almoſt 
as much workmanſhip, and much more than one 
ſxth, perhaps as much as 2, of the materials.* To 
frm a preciſe ſtatement of the comparative econo- 
my of the two plans, compute the value of labour 
laved by that which gives fix particular ciſterns, 
and fer againſt it the probable annual average 
of extra repairs, added to the intereſt of the 
extra-capital which it would require. + But a 
more ſimple, and what ſeems to be a deciſive con- 
[eration, is the inſecurity that would reſult from 
thule annular ciſterns running round on the outſide, 
one under every ſtory but the loweſt. They would 
elo mau ladders to climb down by: from whence 
would ali reſult the neceſlity of the further expence 
0. .laviig lirong bars to thoſe ſtories of Cells to 
wich upon the preſent plan, as already obſerved, 
no ſuch guards are neceſſary. 


As to the particular mode of conveying the wa- 
ter to the ciſtern, it is a topic I paſs over, as bear- 
g no relation to the particular conſtruction or 

| deſtination 


"Toy (ix: for if it did not anſwer to have ſo many as fix, by 
uc rule it would not anſwer to have any morc than one. 

* There would beſides be the expence of the bringing ſo many 

"165 Lirough the outer wall of the building. 
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deſtination of the preſent building: with only this 
remark, that, as the height is more than double 
that to which water can be raifed by the preſſure 
of the atmoſph-re, ſome other fort of pump than 
the common lifting one muſt be employed. Forc. 
ing pumps I obſerve employed in the New St. 
Luke's Hoſpital, and propoſed by Mr. Howard 
in his plan of a Penitentiary-Houſe. 
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6 23. OF THE MODE 


OF 


VARMING THE BUILDING. 


The poſſible differences in the mode of apply- 
ing artificial heat to a building by means of culi- 
nary fire may be compriſed in the following ſhort 
analyſis. It may be either open or clo/e : if cloſe, 
either unventiiative or ventilative. The open, in 
which the fuel is burnt on hearths or in grates, 
with or without the benefit of a chimney, is that 
molt in uſe in our three kingdoms. The unven- 
ilvtive is exemplified in the Dutch, Ruſſian and 
Swediſh ſtoves : and in England in thoſe uſed for 
hct-houſes, and in thoſe uſed in dwelling-houſes 
and other buildings under the name of Buzaglo, 
who firſt brought them in vogue : the ventilative, 
in the ſtoves called Dr. Franklin's or the Pennſyl- 
vania ſtoves, and in thoſe for which Meflrs, Moſer 
and Jackſon * have epjoyed a patent for ſome 
years, \ 


The common or open mode 1s what, on account 
of the expence, nothing but abſolute neceſſity 
R r would 


* Ironmongers in Frith-ſtreet, Soho. 
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would juſtity the employment of in a Priſon. Ex. 
pence of chimneys, grates, and other fire imple. 
ments; expence of fuel, and of the time employed 
in conveying it ; the expences muſt be multiplied 
by the whole number of Cells: for whatever need 
there is of it for any one, the ſame is there for 
every other. Even the miſchief that might be done 
by fire, through deſign or careleſſneſs, ſecure as a 
building thus conſtructed is from ſuch miſchief in 
compariſon of an ordinary houſe, 1s not altogether 
to be neglected. 


The ſecond or unventilative method, beſides its 
being far from a pleaſant one to thoſe who are not 
accuſtomed to it, is by no means exempt from the 
ſuſpicion of being unfavourable to health. The 
heat ſubſiſts undiminiſhed, no otherwiſe than in as 
far as the air in the room remains unchanged : ca. 
lefaction depends upon the want of ventilation. 
The air will not be as warm as is deſired at a cer- 
tain diſtance from the heated ſtove, without being 
much hotter than is deſired in the vicinity of it: 
between the two regions are ſo many concentric 
ſtrata, in one or another of which every ſort of 
putreſcible ſubſtance will find the ſtate of things 
the moſt favourable to the prevalence of that noi. 
ſome and unhealthy fermentation. The breath and 


other animal efluvia, while they are putrifying in 
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one part of the room may be burning in another. 
The unchanged and unchangeable air is corrupted, 
the lungs, the olfactory nerves and the ſtomach are 
aſſailed, in all manner of ways at once: by empy- 
reuma, by putridity and by reſpiration.“ 


[n the different modes of producing theſe noiſome 
effects there are degrees of noiſomeneſs : an iron 
tore is worſe than an earthen one: it contracts a 
greater degree of heat: and the vapour produced 
by the ſolution of a metal in burnt animal or vege- 
table oil, is an additional nuiſance over and above 
what an unmetalic earth will produce. 


. 


Orer theſe impure methods of obtaining heat, 
the ventilative is capable of poſſeſſing a great ad- 
vantage. The air which is to receive the heat be- 
ing continually renewed, may be brought from the 
pure atmoſphere without; and inſtead of being 
ſtagnant, flows in a perpetually changing ſtream. 
Inſtead of burning in one part while it is freezing 

in 


ect the ſtove heated upon your entrance into a German inn, 
about half an hour you perceive an abominable ſtink : in anv- 


er half hour a ſlight degree of warmth : in a third the heat be- 


s to be comfortable, in a fourth it is become ſuffocating. 
pen a door or window for relief, in ruſhes the air in partial guſts, 
d gives you cold. 

In hot-houſes, though the unpleaſant effects of this mode of 
dung are perceptible to many people, they are however leſs ſo 
Ne common dwelling- rooms; hot-houſes being ſo much leſs 

ted by animals whoſe only effect on the air is to taint it, 
ey vegetables, which howſoever they may vitiate it in certain 
©, are found to purify as well as {weeten it in others. 
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in another, the air of the room is thus rendered 
throughout of the ſame temperature. A ſuccel. 
ſion of cold air from without is the leſs neceſſary, 
as the warm air, what there is of it, is not leſs 
pure:“ and this pure though heated air, if intro. 
duced, as it ought to be, from the lower part of 
the room helps to drive up before it, to that part of 


the room which 1s above the level of the reſpiration, 


that part of the air which by having been breathed 
already, has been rendered the leſs fit for breathing, 


By the Pennſylvanian ſtoves theſe advantages 
were however poſſeſſed in but an imperfect de- 
gree. Why? Becauſe the warming chan. 
ber was a metallic one: it was of iron. By par. 
titions made between an iron back to the grate 
and another ſuch back or the brick work behind, the 
air was made to paſs through a long though tor- 
tuous channel of that metal in a too highly heated 
ſtate. 


In the room of the metal ſubſtitute a pure and 
unmetalic earth, the miſchief has no place. 


The misfortune 1s, that by means of earth alone, 


the operation has not hitherto been found practica- 
| ble, 


lt is ſuggeſted to me by Dr. Fordyce, that in ſuch a build! 
matters might be contrived fo that ſcaree any air ſhould enter a 
where that had not paſſed through the WAEr mmge hamber. In th 
uſe of that word to expreſs the receptacle through which the 4 
is to be made to paſs in order to receive the heat. 
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e, unleſs perhaps it be upon a large ſcale. In iron, 
our warming- chamber may be very thin, is ſoon 
\cated, and is not liable to be put out of order by 
he heat. In earth, that receptacle if thick, that is 
»{ the thickneſs that muſt be given to it if made of 
bricks, is a long while in heating, a great deal of 
e heat is abſorbed and loſt in it, it gives out its 
at with difliculty to the air, which, before it has 
tad time to take up a ſufficiency of the heat is 
raſſled through and gone:“ add to which, that in 
vining the bricks mortar muſt be uſed, and this 
mortar will be liable to ſhrink and crack by the 
cut and lole its hold. On the other hand, if the 
zarth ve chin, as in retorts and crucibles, it will be 
de to hreak by accidental violence, or crack by 
ange of temperature: and at any rate it will not 
czive the heat from the fuel, or communicate it 
3 the air, fo ſoon as metal would. 


hie warming-chamber, or ſet of warming-cham- 
employed by the artiſts above mentioned, is 
(cated to obviate both thoſe inconveniences. It 


oled in iron ones. The air which is to be 
ed paſles through the interior earthen veſſel 
'thout coming in contact any where with the ex- 

terior 
en the means be found of detaining the air with ad- 
it had imbibed a ſuſicient degree of heat, for inſtance 


Illis is ene of many points that might re- 
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terior iron one. The iron retort being that which 
alone is expoſed to the immediate action of the 
fire, defends from accidents the earthen one within. 
The earthen one, being the only one of the tuo 
that is in contact with the air, defends that element 
from the contaminating influence of the heated 
metal on the outſide. 


The ventilative plan, modified in ſuch manner 
as to avoid the uſe of iron for the inſide of the 
warming-chamber, at leaſt of iron in a too hig]:ly 
heated ſtate, being determined upon, the queſtion 
is how to apply it in ſuch a building to the mol! 
advantage? 


The firſt expedient that occurs is the making of 
what uſe can be made of the fires employed for the 
preparation of the food. From this ſource any 
quantity of heat might doubtleſs be obtained: bu: 
whether in ſuch a ſituation it could be obtained to 
any conſiderable amount upon advantageous terms, 
ſeems rather diſputable. In ordinary kitchens a 
good deal 1s produced, more or leſs of which might 
be employed perhaps in this way to more advan- 
tage than it is in common. But in a building of 
this form and deſigned for ſuch inhabitants, if the 
heat employed in the preparation of the food were 
diſpoſed of to that purpoſe to the beſt advantage, 
the quantity that would remain applicable to at; 
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oer purpoſe would, I believe, turn out to be but 
aconſiderable. That it would not be always ſuf- 
dient for that of the warming of ſuch a building I 


an altogether confident.* 
The 


* The moſt economical mode of dreſſing food by culinary fire 
« either baking or boiling. Baking, if performed upon the molt 
--onomical plan, might be conducted in ſuch a manner as not to 
#4 any heat at all applicable to any other purpoſe, as will be 
below. The moſt economical mode of boiling is in what are 
cmmonly called coppers, becauſe commonly made of that mate- 
+4, veſſels bedded in brick-work with a place for fuel under- 
neath, cloſed by a door which is never opened but for the intro- 
on of the fuel. In this way a ſmall proportion of fuel com- 
paratively ſpeaking ſerves, ſcarce any of the heat being diſcharged 

e room. N 

Ou the common plans the door conſiſts of a ſ:ngle iron plate. 

ncht by made double: conſiſting of two parallel plates, an 

lo atander with a bottom between : the interval might be 

| up with fand, or ſome other pure earth that is a worſe con- 

Cuctor of heat, it any ſuch there be. The heat would thus be 

the hetter kept in, and the outer partition of the door might be 

made to receive ſo little of it as not to contribute in the ſmalleſt 
Leeree to the contamination of the air. 

{ve heat contained in the ſteam raiſed by the boiling, ſhould 
wot be tuffered, as in private kitchens, to eſcape in waſte, It 
would be collected and applied by tubes iſſuing from the covers of 
e coppers, atter the manner of a retort or fill head. In propor- 
the quantity of the proviſion that could thus be dreſſed by 

„ would be the quantity of heat that would be ſaved. The 
11 veliets would be ranged in front of the boiling veſſels, upon 

vation tornewhat higher, The boiling veſſels, in order to 

| ' of the current of fire as poſiible in its way to the 
back, mould extend 2s far back as was conſiſtent with 
Hence too another advantage: they would have 

ore furtace, and the more ſurface the more ſteam they would 
{vie fteam veflels, with a given quantity of heat in a given 
better to confine the heat, it might be worth while 

"10 192%: the fteam veſſels, as alſo the covers and necks 


of 
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The deficiency muſt at any rate be made up h. 
ſtoves to be provided on purpoſe. In this view the 
ſort ſold by the ingenious artiſts above-mentioned 
preſent themlelves as the woit eligible yet known, 


What 


of the boilers double, with a lining of ſome badly conducting ſub. 
ſtance, fuch as flannel or feathers, between the parallel plates. 

Tir: following tact, communicated by an intelligent and reve. 
rend friend, will help to ſhew how far any attention that can b. 
paid to the conftacment of heat is from being a trivial one, 

In the pariſh of P , in the county of W „live two baker, 
T. W. and T. R.— T. R's oven is better protected than that « 
T. W.: that is, fo ſituated and circumſtanced, that whatcs. 
heat is introduced into it is better confined within it, lefs draw: 
ofi from it by ſurrounding bodies. Obſerve the confequence,— 
To bake the ſame quantity of bread takes upwards of three time: 
tht quantity of furl in the badly protected oven that it does in!“, 


other. 

The ſollowing are the data in the preciſe ſtate in which the 
were given: from whence the accuracy of the calculation m 
qudzzed of. 

In T. W's oven (the badly protected onc) it takes 15 penny- 
worth of wood to bake 40 Fallon loaves. 

In T. R's, it takes but 3 penuyworth of wood (4 faggo! 
2d. each) to bake g gallon loaves ; and when he bakes a lecoid 
time the ſame day, it takes but half the quantity. 

In a veſſel conſiſting chiefly of iron, weighing upwards « 5 
ton, contrived for the purpoſe of hatching eggs, Dr. Fordyc: 
many years ago produced by a lingle lamp of the ſmalleſt kind in 
uſe, and communicated to the iron, a permanent degree of h: 
equal to that of boiling water. In the ſame veſſel, by the fam: 
means, he produced an addition of heat to the amount of % 
degrees,, raiſing the temperation from 40 to 100 in a large (pact 


in which a conſtant current of air was pervading every par. 


The uſe of ſeathers, ſuppoſed to be the worſt conductors of tic! 
exiſting, was the contrivance on which the production ot ots 
effects principally depended. Suppoſe the knowledge thus gas, 


applied to the purpoſe of drefling the food in manner of an vv: 


what would be the ſurplus of heat applicable to the purpoic 


warming the building? — None. 
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What then is the degree of artificial heat which 
he whole of the apparatus employed ſhould be ca- 
pable of maintaining ? What ſize and number 
of (toves would be neceſſary to inſure it? From 
whence ought the air to be taken into the warm- 
ing-chamber ?— Whereabouts to be diſcharged 
from it How to be made to viſit every Cell? 


As to the number of degrees of extra heat which 
the apparatus ſhould be capable of affording, it 
ſhould hardly be leſs than 40 of Fahrenheit's ſcale. 
Forty added to 32, the degree at the freezing 
point, would make 72, 17 degrees above the 
height commonly marked femperate. But in time 
of froſt the heat is commonly more or leſs below 
the freezing point: one inſtance I remember of its 
being ſo much lower as 46 degrees: 14 below o. 
Ihis, it is true, was for a few hours only, and 
(lat in the open air, and in a ſituation particularly 
expoſed, And in a building where the kitchen 
res might at any rate afford ſomething, and the 
warmth of ſo many bodies, added to that of ſo 
many lights, would afford ſomething more, and 
vere the thickneſs of the walls would afford ſo 
much protection againſt ſudden viciflitudes, no 
luch very extraordinary deficiencies ſeem probable 
ugh to be worth providing for. My learned 
her above-mentioned thinks I may venture to 
i down the loweſt degree to be apprehended as 25. 

8 Forty 
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Forty added to this makes 65, 10 degrees above 
the temperate point. This may be more than will 
ever be neceflary. But in a permanent proviſion, 
ſome allowance ſhould be made for accidents, and 
in a buſineſs of ſuch uncertainty, ſtill more for 
miſcalculation. Officers, it is to be remembered, 
not leſs than priſoners, muſt be kept in view. 
Should neceſſity be the only object to be provided 
for in the one caſe, comfort and cuſtom muſt be 
attended to in the other. Happily for the leaſt re- 
garded claſs, in a building of this form to be 
warmed in this manner, very little diſtinction in 
regard to this important branch of comfort can be 


made. 


As to the number and ſize, the ſeven ſupports 
(one of the eight being made uſe of as a water-pipe) 
afford ſo many chimneys, each of which is capable 
of receiving its ſtove. But how many out of the 
ſeven would be neceſſary, and thoſe of what ſize 
Experience would determine : but as a proviſion 
muſt be made in the conſtruction of the building 
antecedent to any experience that can be obtained 
in the building itſelf, data collected from experience 
of other buildings muſt be looked out for. Such 
data are not altogether wanting. A fingle ſtove 
of Moſer and Jackſon's conſtruction, being em. 
ployed in St. George's Church Bloomſbury, raiſe 
the heat eleven degrees of Fahrenheit's ſcale, a 
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it did not appear that it was able to raiſe it any 
more. To produce in that Church 40 degrees of 
extra heat, the number above fixed upon for our 
priſon, it would therefore require four ſuch ſtoves. 
What follows? That to aſcertain a priori from the 
above datum as well as may be the ſize and num- 
ber of ſtoves of the ſame conſtruction neceſſary for 
our building, three other data would be neceſſary: 
the dimenſions of the above ſtove : the dimenſions 
of the inſide of that Church, and the dimenſions 
of the inſide of the Panopticon propoſed : noting 
withall that the quantity of glaſs in the central Sky- 
light, in the Annular Sky-light, and in the Cell 
Windows, added to the number of the Partition 
Walls between Cell and Cell, would probably lay 
the Panopticon under ſome little diſadvantage in 
compariſon with that Church. 


In the above manner ſome conjecture may be 
formed relative to the total quantity of calefactive 
power that would probably be requiſite : I mean 
of the ſum of the contents of the warming-chamber, 
in whatever manner they may be diſpoſed, 


But when the ſum total of the contents is fixed 
upon, the number and relative ſize of the ſeveral 
varming-chambers is not a matter of indifference. 
Lquality of diſtribution requires that the number 
ſhould be as great as poſſible, and the capacities of 
ot the ſeveral warming-chambers equal. Eight 
'upports, that is eight-chimneys to the twenty-four 

piles 


1 


piles of Cells, would give a ſtove to every three 
piles of Cells. The dead - part occupying the ſpace 
of five piles of Cells, the middle one of the three 
ſupports that look to the Dead -· part would be the 
proper one to give up, and make uſe of as a water. 
pipe: the ſeven others would afford ſeven ſtoves 
among nineteen piles of Cells *. 


Will the diſtribution thus made be ſufficiently 
minute? Experience alone can decide with cer. 
tainty. Of the three piles of Cells correſponding 
to each ſtove, the middle one, if there were any dit- 
ference, ſhould receive more heat than the other 
two. But this difference I ſhould expect to find 
little or nothing, and if it were but ſmall, it would 
be rather a convenience than otherwiſe : varieties 
of temperature might thus be adjuſted to differences 
with regard to employment, health, conſtitution 
and good behaviour. 


At its exit from the Warming-chamber, ſhall 
the heated air be ſuffered to take its own courle, 
or ſhall it meet with a tube to conduct it to the 
part at which it begins to be of uſe? Thus too 


would be matter of experiment, and the experiment 
might 


Total capacity out of the queſtion, the mere number woul\ 
not raiſe the price to more than 244 guincas: the price of one 0 
the leaſt ſize fold by Moſer and Jackſon being no more than 1 
guineas ; but the quantity of calefactive power obtainable tron: 
ſeven ſmall ſtoves would probably go but a little way toward, 
furniſhing 40 degrees of heat to ſuch a building. 
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might be performed without any conſiderable ex- 
pence. Terminating in the neareſt part of the In- 
termediate Well, each tube would require about 
14 feet in length. For the materials, the worſt 
conductors of heat that would not be too expen- 
five ſhould be ſelected: a ſquare pipe of four thin 
boards of that length, each four or five inches over. 
Theſe might be covered with a caſe of looſe cloth, 
of the texture of the warmeſt blanketing : which, 
to keep off the duſt, and contribute ſtill more to 
the confinement of the heat, might be encloſed in a 
'\milar tube. If by the help of theſe radial tubes 
le diſtribution were not found equal enough they 
might be made to terminate 1n a circumferential one 
of ſimilar materials: the whole of the channel of 
communication or diſcharging duct, as it might be 
called, would thus repreſent the exterior part of a 
wheel, compoſed of hollow ſpokes terminating in a 
tolow felly. The felly thus conſtituted ſhould be 
pierced at equal and frequent intervals with equal 
apertures, the ſum of which ſhould be equal, and 


do more than equal *, to the ſum of the apertures 
0! the radial tubes. 2 


Wry theſe radial tubes! ſince, as far as they ex- 
pd, they would prevent the horizontal diſtri— 
en of the heat, and, though compoſed of ſuch 


materials 


F Is un 1 2 . . . 
© greater, the heated vr might be diſcharged at the neareſt 


the eircumferenti2] tube before it had attained the moſt 


d op $ 
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materials as to abſorb as little of it as poſlible, they 
would at any rate abſorb ſome. —PFor this reaſon: 


that without them a great part of the air, indeed 


the greateſt, by amounting directly to the ceiling of 


the ſunken ſtory, would be already 4 or 5 feet above 
the floor of the loweſt ſtory of the Cells: and the 
ceiling, as well by the nature of its materials as by 
its relative extent of ſurface, would abſorb beyond 
compariſon more of the heat than would be ab- 
ſorbed by the tubes. 


The horizontal diſtribution of the heated air being 
thus provided for, how to provide for its diſtribution 
on a perpendicular direction among the ſix ſtories ot 
Cells in the ſame pile? For it no particular pro- 
viſion were made, the natural tendencyof the heated 
air being to make its way out by the ſhorteſt paſſage, 
the greater part of it would mount up perpendicu- 
larly to the ſky- light, where it would neceſſarily find 
chinks at which it would make its exit, withou! 
ever having viſited the Cells. 


To prevent this aberration, and to inſure a re 
gular draught through every Cell, I inſert a cha! 
of tubes reaching from bottom to top, but with r.. 
gular interruptions*. In the floor of each Cell e 


the loweſt ſtory of Cells, cloſe to the front wall, 
at 


* For the general idea of a ſet of perforations for this purpo* 
and a view of the neceſſity of employing them, I am indeb! cd! 
the obliging ſuggeſtion of Dr. Fordyce. 
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at an equal diſtance from the two ſide- walls, and 
conſequently at the crown of the arch, I leave a 
round hole, ſay 4 inches in diameter, paſſing 
through the brick-work into the ſunken ſtory be. 
ſow. To this hole I adapt a hollow tube of thin 
cat iron, of the ſame diameter. This tube is con- 
tinued in height to within a few inches of the ceil- 
ing above: which brings it to between 8 and 9g 
feet in length. Arrived at that height, it termi- 
nates in a horizontal mouth, which may be cloſed 
by a fort of grating, transformable at pleaſure into 
an unperforated plate“. Between this mouth and 
the lower end of the tube is a wire grating, to pre- 
rent correſpondence by papers. Immediately over 
this tube, is the open end of a ſimilar tube with an 
expanding aperture, fluſh with the ceiling, and 
conſequently at a few inches diſtance from the 
mouth of the firſt mentioned tube, partly for the 
purpoſe of inviting the current that way in the ſame 
manner, partly for the ſake of conveying the breath- 
ech air of that lowermoſt Cell into the upper region 
of the next above it: and ſo all the way up. 


*.  ._ 


* A neat contrivance for this purpoſe i is employed by Meſſrs. 
of 1 and Jackſon, Out of a circular plate of braſs, ſpaces are 
© im the form of radi, equal in dimenſions to the quantity left. 

{cr the metallic ſtar thus formed, a ſimilar one is ſtowed, con- 
ne ted with the upper one by a pivot on which it turns. On 

a llight turn to the under ſtar, it moves from under the 

per one by which it was covered before, fills up the interſtices, 
ud the aperture is compleatly and exactly cloſed. 


I 320 


The uppermoſt of all this chain of tubes runs 
through the roof, and opens immediately above. 
It may be there covered with an horizontal valve, 
the weight of which will be ſufficient to clole it, 
and exclude the colder air on the outſide. When 
lifted up by the ſtream of heated air from within, 
the efflux of that air will be ſufficient to prevent 
the influx of the colder one from without. 
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Why, inſtead of a ſimple hole in the brick-work, 
a tube, and that running to ſuch a height ?— or 
two reaſons; that it may not afford a means of 
ſecret converſe between the Cells: and that the air 
which has been breathed in the Cell below may not 
be conveyed to any part, in which it would be lia- 
ble to be breathed again of the Cell above: it is ac- 
cordingly diſcharged as high as poſſible above the 
level of the organs of reſpiration. 


Should the precaution be deemed neceſſary, a few 
ſlight bars might be diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as 
to prevent a priſoner from introducing his head or 
ear, near enough to the mouth cf the tube to gain 
an opportunity of converſe. But frugality forbids 
the being at the expence of theſe bars, before expe- 
rience had ſhewn the need of them. The proba- 
bility is that no ſuch need would ever occur: ſince 
a man could not make uſe of the aperture of the 


tube for ſpeaking without mounting upon ſomething, 
nor 
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er mount upon any thing for that purpoſe without 
ſubjecting himſelf to a great chance of being ob- 
{-rved, Nor then would it avail him any thing, 
inle the perſon to whom he addreſſed himſelf in 
ne Cell above or underneath, were elevated and 
occupied in the ſame manner at the fame time, 
which without doubling the chance of detection 
ald not be. Add to which, that it there be 
ere than one in either Cell, they too mult be 
ry to the intercourſe: and in a ſituation like 
privity without diſcloſure may in juſtice, and 
ut in policy, to be put in reſpect of puniſhment, 
211 2 footing with complicity. 


The level at which the warmed air was dil- 
charzed could not be too low: the only ſpot in 
«hich there can be a certainty of placing it without 
uv cnience is the floor of the Intermediate Area 
in the ſpace under the Lodge. Thus fituated, 
the tube would not be above 7 or 8 feet below the 
2! of the floor of the lowermolt ſtory of the Cells 
which are to be warmed by it. If it were in the 
ceiling, it would be already 3 or 4 feet above them, 
ind before it could croſs the Intermediate Well, 
have been carried ſtill higher. If it were 
nv where between the floor and ceiling, 1t would 
ein the way, and ſtop the paſſage, unleſs it 
were confiderably higher than a man's head, and 
hen it would require pillars here and there to ſup- 

4 S port 
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port it. To ſink it to that level, either the ſtove, 


ks 
themſelves might be ſunk down accordingly, or: 25 
perpendicular tube might drop from the warming. 5 
chamber to join the radical tube. The former the p 
expedient ſeems the moſt economical and the moſt the c 
ſimple“. to lap 
KEE 
It might perhaps be no bad economy to have a at 
fort of curtain for the Annular Sky-light to cover pre 
it as ſoon as the lights are lit in cold weather The: 
When not uſed it might be kept coiled up on rol. 1 
lers, at the upper part of the ſky-light, that is, at 8 
the part where it joins the roof of the InſpeRion- wil 
tower, and from thence drawn down over and 1 
acroſs the Annular Well, and faſtened by rings t» TI 
ranges of hooks inſerted a little above the interior 3 
windows of the chambers over the Cells. It migl! 5 
be of the thickneſs and texture of the warmeſt ſort houlg 
of blanketing. It would be aſſiſtant to warmth, ut ab 
not only by keeping the air from impinging againit The a; 


the glaſs of the ſky-light, and there diſcharging ! 


by reſp 
, ' : ] * 
heat, but likewiſe by ſtopping the current anc 


5 from t 
directing it towards the Cells. The ſky-light, 1 
: 50: apertu! 
ſhould be obſerved, muſt unavoidably be lecurc ptlopi 
I Ihe ut 
* 'Truc it i, that though the air when heated wil] not ral the chi 
rally deſcend, yet ſudden guſts may carry It even in that dir cl Produc 
beſides chiet the heat of eve ry ſlratum of air will of it felf in 207 Ira] 1 
tain degree be communicated to every ſtratum of air that 4p 
tiguous. But theſe are aſſiſtances too inconſiderable to 5 (er, 
quate to the purpoſe. They would ſtill leave 1 great Gp 


between the temperature off the loweſt ſtory and thoſe abs 
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by innumerable crevices, one between every two 
panes : for in that ſituation, in order to prevent 
their cracking by the viciſſitudes of temperature, 
the panes inſtead of being fixed in the frame and 
the crevices ſtopped with putty, mult be placed ſo as 
to lap over one another, without any thing to cloſe 
the chinks. 


Proviſion remains yet to be made for the Lodge. 
This might be effected by a ſmall tube running 
from each of the ſtoves. It need be but a ſmall 
one: for the warmth yielded by the ſupports them- 
ches through which the ſmoke is paſſing, cannot 
but be conſiderable. Not 1mprobably it would be 
ſuſicient, If upon trial it ſhould prove otherwiſe, 
it would be eaſy to add the tubes. To diſtribute 
the heat the better and aſſiſt the ventilation, they 
hould open at the circumference of the room, but 
ul above the floor, alternating wich the chimneys. 
The air, as faſt as it was heated by the chimneys or 
by reſpiration, would, together with the heated air 
tom the tubes, make its way out at the central 
aperture. There would be no danger either of 
plilogiltication from the iron or want of ventilation. 
ihe utmoſt heat which the ſmoke could impart to 
me chimneys would not be conſiderable enough to 
produce the former inconvenience, and the Cen- 


ral Aperture is a ſuſſicient ſecurity againſt the lat- 
er. 


Were 


E 


Were it not for the diſtance there is between 
the ſpot where the air receives its heat and the apart. 


warn 
ments for which it is wanted, it is evident the d ever) 
chargine-dudts could not be too ſhort : ſince the cuath 
more extenſive they are, the more of the heat they Intro0i 
abſorb. ſuch 
As to the Inſpection-Galleri?s, being immediate. Th 
ly over the ſpot at which the diſcharge of the heat. 5mila 
ed air is eſlected, they can be at no loſs for a ſup- . 
ply. It is but leaving here and there in the floct "HY 
an aperture capable of being cloſed at pleaſure The q 
Indeed 1t matters not how thin the floors of tho!: 6 font 
Galleries are: if of mere boards, the mere crevice; might 
might anſwer the purpoſe. Ip 
From whence ſhall the air be admitted into ti nd p. 
warming chambers of the ſtoves? From the en. 
trance, by an admiſſion-duct, a ſort of an arid? 
if the term may be allowed, appropriated to th: I 
purpole. In general this is a point very little attend. Fe 
ed to. Air of ſome fortor other will be found ever! fy 
where, and any fort it is thought, may lerv: 2 
Air already within the building might even be take! not 
in preference: ſince by the flay it has made TY 
there it has already acquired ſome heat. Br ative te 
if the dependence is on what draws in througt 0 
doors and crevices, there can be no air any furtht! ch hea 


than in proportion as there is an influx of coll air 
at all thole inlets. The cold air that comes in 
he crevices will in moſt inſtances find its way 
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BY 


de bodies ot thoſe whom it is intended to keep 
warm : that which comes in at the doors will in 
But if a ſupply adequate to the eva- 
vation kept up by reſpiration and other cauſes, is 
introduced through the Warming-chambers, no 
ſuch influx of cold air will take place. 


every inſtance. 


This aeriduct then will be nothing but a flue 
ſ1milar to thoſe employed for conveyance of the 
ſmoke in hot-houſes. Short tubes of iron, will 
ſerve for its junction with the Warming-chambers. 


The quantity thus drawn in can ſcarcely be inſuf— 


icient for reſpiration;“ if it were, the deficiency 
might be made up by tubes diſcharging the cold 
ir at a height above the heads of the inhabitants, 
nd pointing upwards. 


The 


* The quantity thus requiſite is caſily aſcertained. The quan- 
{ treth air neceſſary to ſupport a man without inconvenience 
ven time has been pretty well determined. This quantity, 

ed by the grcateſt number of nhabitants the building can 

clote at the lame tine, would give the quantity of treth 
wyuitite for the ſupply of the building during that time. 
Another utc, which though collateral to the above dehgnu, 
of the lcuſt conhiderable of the advantages that might be reaped! 

1 it, 13 the opportunity it would afford of a ſet of experiments 

eto the economy of heat. With the leaſt quantity and 

ol fact polliblc how to produce and ſupport for a given 
en degree of heat, applicable to the ſeveral purpoſes for 

Ci Heat is required? Such is the problem to be folved : 7 
| which has never yet been taken up upon principies, 0. 

Irze ſcale. Of what importance the ſolution of ſuch a 
21 would be to the population and wealth of nations may be 
14 lingie glance. Euc! of the foſhl kind is a limited re- 
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The Penitentiary-Act puts an inexorable nega. 


tive upon all this contrivance. According to tha: 
AQ 


Act 2 
warme 


ſource: the nation which conſumes it lives upon a capital which thus indir 
muſt ſooner or later be exhauſted, The population of a countr; -rees and 
in which artificial heat is a neceſſary of life muſt therefore uli. tzctive po 
matcly depend upon the quantity it can keep of ſuch ſort of fu-] the enqui 
as can be ohtained from the vegetable kingdom, the only fort ſciencey 
which 1s capable of being regularly reproduced. a hatcver 
The facilities which a building upon the Panopticon-princip!: than rand 
would afford for experiments in this view will readily be appre- found, in 
nended. In the ſeven ſtoves, which without putting more thar eriori, II 
one to each chimney it admits of, trial might be make of ſo man; las to he 
different forms, The wvernii/altive mode would of courſe be take! the quant 


for the common baſis : but this ground-work is ſuſceptible of: rielding t. 
great variety of modifications. Ihe conſtruction purlued b; oablocs the! 


Meilr:. Meer and Jackſon, with all its ſuperiority over all prc- 8 


ccding methods, may yet be found to fall conſiderably ſhort . wha 
perfection in this line. Doubling the Warming-chamber occaſiv! eth 
a great conſumption of fuel, and renders this mode of warm! 8 
tar from being ſo cheap as could be wiſhed. Could not the fin "WY Ol 
degree of extra heat be given to a building by a lefs depree c building, 
nition given to a larger quantity of air? For, as Dr. Ford, who 8 
nas Clcariy demonſtrated to me, the lefs the degree of heat whic? whit 
the air contracts in the warming-chamber the better, for ver, Try 
material rcaſons. Reduciug the degree of heat given to the air 1 
by augmenting the quantity of air to which heat is given, cou ay hinted 
not there be found ſome fingie ſubſtance of which a Warming: 1 
chamber might be made, without the addition of another recep- * : 
Lacie to line or to enclote it? Is it moſt advantageous to make the ng, 
- warming-chamber divided into partitions, as practiſed by Mot: u of 
and Jackſon, or entire” and if entire, to what extent can ſucha h aw an, 
\Warming-chamber be carried to advantage ? What is the mot that the pl 
advantagcous form for the Warming- chamber, and what the moſt that fuch ! 
advantageous mode of applying the fire to it, and connecting!“ philoſophid 
with the fire-place ? The relation being aſcertained betwer" the con 
degree of heat as indicated by the thermoincter on the one han”, u affor 
and the EXDAaniuve forcc on the other, and thence the velocitV V. ts of 
eurrent, and quantity of air ſo heated diſcharged out of 2 mont F 
ot known dimenſions within a known time, could not a i" 5 
degres of heat he ſecured at pi eaſure to the air thus diſcharged, "! £4 
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L979 1 
act all Penitentiary-houſes muſt abſolutely be 


warmed, dried and moderately warmed in damp 
or 


thus indicate and expreſs by pounds and ounces the ſeveral de- 
-rces and quantities above mentioned, and confegently the cale- 
tictive powers of the ſtove ? Such are among the queſtions which 
the enquiry would have in view. Hitherto, partly for want of 
ſcience, partly for want of a proper theatre for experiment, 
whatever has been done by artiſts in this line has been little more 


than random gueſs-work. Means might not umprobably be 


und, in ſome ſuch way as above hinted at, of aſcertaining @ 
, I mean previouſly to any trial made in the particular build- 


nz to be warmed, the calefa&tive power of a given ſtove, that is 


the quantity of air heated to a given degree which it is capable of 
vielling to that or any building within a given time. This indi- 
cation being obtained, the ſeveral calefactive powers of different 
oves might be compared white they were at work at the ume 
ume, whereas without it the compariſon could no otherwile be 
© than by ſetting them to work in the ſame building at user = 
times. The {pecics and quantity of fuel employed in the dit- 
'rrent ſtoves, the temperature 0i che air in diiterent Darts of t 
building, and of the atmoſphere without the building during the 
ole continuance of the experiments, theſe or other influencing 
"ruling circumſtances would need to be carefully marked and 
| aſt d. In the ſame way the comparative calctactive nowers 
attcrent forts of fue! ! might alſo be aſcertainced. I have alrea- 
cy lunted at the enquiries that might be made relative to the ap- 
m n of the heat to baking, 
15: not to mention thoſe which, like malting, brewing and 
my, are conducted upon a more extenſive ſcale. Were a 
urte of experiments to be carried on with any ſuch views, on 
new and fo peculiarly favourable a theatre, it might Le of uſe 


boiling, and other domeſtic Ope- 


7 


the plan of operations ſhould be made public before hand, 
tuch lights and inſtructions as might be obtainable from the 
tophical world, might be collected before the commencement 
 tiecourfe, Philoſophy is never more worthily occupied the! 
1 allording her aſſiſtances to the economy of common He: 
e of which mankind in gencral are partakers, Lciug 
to whatever gratification is to be retped dom re. 
purely ſpeculative. It is a vain and tate phitgtonty 


concecives its dignity to be de baſed by uſc. 


5 


or cold weather,” —“ by flues,”” and theſe flue; 


muſt come “ from the flues in the kitchens and ein. 
; the pr 
& other public fires belonging to each houſe.““ be Þ 
| Houſe 
The invention of Meſſrs. Moſer and Jackſon, a; Was to 
well as all other inventions, paſt, preſent and to om 
come, that make no uſe of flues, is here rejected, what v 
ſeven years before it was ever thought of. I mult 2s foor 
be allowed a word or two in behalf of theſe inge. 2 
nious artiſts. I am a co-defendant with them: 2 1 
, : Us 
partner in their guilt. The ſame ſtatute which 5 
. . o f . 5 . . That th 
prohibits their mode of warming a Penitentiary- 
: 1 | ed by! 
houſe, proſcribes my mode of building one, and 9 
* . N t I S.. es, al 
my mode of managing one, in almoſt every ci 
. 5 At cho 
cumſtance. What has the ſervice been a gainer | 
2 : i the new 
by this rigour? We ſhall fee—Economy, I preſume, EW 
and that alone, was the power that dictated it. Y | 
: ; It perem 
Humanity, however peremptory ſhe might be in 2M 
En , : N come 
her injunctions that felons ſhould have warm beg: 2 
chambers, would not of herſelf have been thus pa:: 1 
ticular about the mode. 1 
ne law d 
On the kitchen fires, which are put foremoll, ne, Al 
ſcems to be the prind reliance : the other public woes 
. 3 eccllarv 
fires ſeem rather to be thrown in as make weigh wot, 
-COVNOMUC 
That economy could draw much advantage from 
* . ble W lite! 
this ſource will not, I believe, ſeem very probad's, : little 
aus: 
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0 any one who may have caſt an eye over one of 
the preceding pages. A Panopticon Penitentiary 
Houſe is a room: this ſtatute Penitentiary-Houſe 
was to have been a foton with ſtreets in it. In the 


room this reſource ſeemed to amount to little: 
what would it amount to in the town? I would 


:3 ſoon think of warming London by the fires of 


the tavern kitchens. 


Thus then ſtands the economy of the contrivance. 
That the bed-chambers may be economically warm- 
ed by flues from kitchens, Kitchens and kitchen- 
ires, and ſo forth, are to be multiplied till there 
e enough of them for the bed-chambers. Could 
de new invented ſtoves be employed on any terms 
under this act? By preſcribing the one mode does 
t peremptorily proſeribe the other? Would an in- 
ictment lie, or only a mandamus — This is more 
an] would preſume to anſwer. But what muſt 
done at all events, or the poſitive injunctions of 
e law diſobeyed, is to build the kitchens. That 
one, and whatever degree of heat is neceſſary be- 
17 produced in that way, whatever degree is not 
:cellary, might perhaps be produceable in the molt 
onomical manner by the new invented ſtoves. 


\ little lower we ſhall ſee more of theſe culina- 
aus: but the virtue of the preſent one is not 
e exhauſted, To decide this as well as all other 

Uu queſtions 


„ 


queſtions relative to the conſtruction of the build. 
ing, three ſuperintendants are employed. Sup. 
poſe the three (no very unnatural ſuppoſition) t 
have taken up each of them a different ſyſtem 
about warming : one apatron of the ingenious ar. 
tiſts above mentioned, another a diſciple and par. 


tizan of Dr. Franklin's, the third an adorer of the 
memory of the departed ſage to whom this ſtatute 
is ſo much indebted, and an inexpugnable defender 
of the letter of the law. So many Superintendant, 
ſo many irreconcilable modes of warming the 
houſe. How would they agree ? As the three 
original Superintendants did about the place wher: 
it was to be put. 


The error lies—not in regulating badly, but in 
regulating at all. Economy, houſehold econony, 
is the child of the hour: it changes with price, 
which change with the progreſs of ingenuity, th: 
courſe of taxation, the copiouſneſs of ſupply, the 
fluctuations of demand, and a thouſand incident: 
beſides. Meddling with matters like theſe, th: 
legiſlator will probably be wrong to day, he vil 
certainly be wrong to-morrow. 


Were I obliged to make a law about heat, | 
would rather enact the degree than the mode ©! 
producing it. In no Cell ſhall the heat ever be ji 


fered to be fewer than ſuch a number of degrees, u. 
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re than ſuch another number, above the freezing 
peint in ſuch or fuch a ſcale. Inſure this degree, you 

ohoſe buſineſs it is, as cheaply as you can.— Is the 
emperature thus fixed upon, a proper one? It wall 
not be leſs ſo a thouſand years hence. Minuteneſs 
might be objected, but not improvidence. 


lo what end this economy all the while? 
that felons may have fires, or what is equivalent, 
in their bed-chambers. I ſay in their bed-cham- 
bers. For in theſe Cells they are to do nothing 
but © reſt :”'* this is carefully provided: other 
zpartments are to be given them for working- 
rooms and dining-rooms.+—Fires in bed-cham- 
bers for felons? Is it every gentleman whoſe bed- 
chamber has a fire in it, or ſo much as a place to 
make one? In the coldeſt and dampeſt weather, 
15 1t altogether univerſal, even in the moſt opulent 
families, to have a fire to go to bed by:? 


And have not your felons then this luxury ?—Yes 
—that they have: and glad I am they have it— 
Why :- Becauſe it coſts nothing: they have no 
other rooms than their bed-chambers. Is it that 
ey may have warm rooms to ſleep in? No: but 
at ſuch of them as are employed in ſedentary 
'rades, may work and fit comfortably in the ſhort 
intervals of their work, inſtead of ſhivering in for- 


cel and comfortleſs inaction. By night as well as 


by 
* { za. Þ Ibid. 
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by day, they work as long as health and eaſe per. 
mit. They are not, like ſome we ſhall ſee here. 
after, compelled to lazineſs beyond that of the la. 
zieſt child of luxury, chained to their beds b) 


law. 
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OBSERVED IN THE 


CONSTARUGCTH#QN. 


[1 may be reduced to three principal heads: 1. 
Making the ſame apartment ſerve for every thing: 
. Making the Cells capable of ſerving for two, 
three, or four inhabitants inſtead of one: 3. 
Making them no larger than is neceſſary. 


1, Six ſeveral modes of action or exiſtence arc 
incident to the perſons for whoſe reception the 
building is particularly deſigned : to work, to cat, 10 
ſleep, to pray, to be puniſhed, and to be nurſed. One 
and the ſame place ſerves my priſoners for all of 
tem. If the reſtriction is ſevere, it is not unex- 
anpled. In our own three kingdoms it is the lot 
many hundred thouſands, perhaps of ſome mil- 
ions, of better men. 


24. O! 


| ſee nothing that ſhould hinder a man from 
«r%ing where he cats, working where he fleeps, 
ing where he works, eating where he ſleeps, 
«png where he works, or ſleeping where he eats. 
this and more, it has more than once happened 
»mylelt to do in the ſame room for a conſiderable 
ume 


5 


time together, and I cannot ſay I ever found any 
bad conſequence from it. 


I conceive it not altogether impoſſible for a man, 


of 
nor even for a Chriſtian to pray where he does all 3 
this: Chriſt and his Apoſtles did ſo. Synagogues The 
excepted, neith-r Chriſt nor his Apoſtles knew what NP 
it was to pray in any conſecrated place. pati 
thoſe 
Not that for all this I have any objection to that ing f 
rite. It ſeems neither difficult to ſhew that it does hifrir 
ſervice to religion, nor eaſy, if poſſible, to ſhey Go 
that it does difſervice. colts | 
he Ir 
In my plan I accordingly admit a conſecrated _ 
ſpace, and that by no means a confined one: 3 ten 
place in which no operation that does not miniſter 1 
to religion ſhall be carried on. All I contend for lineſs 
is that it is not neceſſary that the Priſoners ſhou!d 
themſelves be ſituated in that place: that it is ſuf 
cient to every purpoſe if, without being ſituated OW 
there, they ſee and hear what paſſes there. Ti WM . .: 
place where the Miniſter is fituated, and ober (WY "nat 
the more conſiderable part of the auditory are fil © uk 
ated, the place to which the eyes and the thougi' ns the 


of the Priſoners are turned, is holy ground. Sony 


"NMiſement 

5 e eceſſary 
As little reaſon do I ſee why the ſame 7 a+ 
ſhould not ſerve them for being puniſhed in. ulding a r, 
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parate apartments for this purpoſe are ſurely of all 
luxuries one that can beſt be ipared *. 


As to nurſing, whether upon the common plans 
of conſtruction, ſeparate rooms for that uſe were 
neceſſary, is not ſtrictly to the purpoſe here. 
The bed-chambers being all ſingle ones, I do 
not immediately apprehend what advantage the 
patients were to get by being removed out of 
thoſe rooms into others, unleſs it were that of hav- 
ing fires in their rooms, a benefit which without 
ſhifting their quarters they might have received 
from portable ſtoves. A portable ſtove not only 
coſts leſs than a room, but is ſooner made. Were 
the Infirmary-rooms at any time to be filled, it 
would be rather an aukward circumſtance for a 
patient in a high fever to wait for attendance till 
an additional Infirmary could be built and in rea- 
dineſs to receive him. At Moſer and Jackſon's, a 

good 


* At Weſtminſter School, two brothers once upon a time were 
ent ſtraggling out of bounds. For their chaſtiſement, their 
«ther, a character not unknown in thoſe days, cauſed two ferulas 
de made on purpoſe. The ſum of each culprit's tranſgreſſion 
#25 infertbed upon the inſtrument of his puniſhment : and care 
'a: taken that in the correction of him who had ſtrayed to St. 
e, the ferula ſhould not be employed which was deſtined to 
out the guilt that had been contracted in Tothill-Fields. I 

member the boys, the father, and the ſticks. The mode of 
ſſcment was, it muſt be confeſſed ſtriking enough, but was it 
| eceſſary one ? As neceſſary at leaſt as it would have been to have 


"rooms to puniſh them in: And of the two contrivances, 
Ny ld. * 5 0 
dg a room, and engraving a couple of words upon the head 


ick, which is the moſt expenſive ? 


v OO eee — 


f 
| 
| 
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good portable ſtove may be had upon the pureſt 5 : 
principle for 34 guineas ready made: ſtoves of NE 
inferior quality, and leſs elaborate contrivance, by pro 
probably at a ſtill cheaper rate. 4 — 
But be this as it may in the Penitentiary-town / " . 
deſigned by the Act, in a Panopticon Penitentiary. 8 
houſe, nurſing rooms on purpoſe would be unne. night 4 
ceſſary beyond diſpute. Rooms better adapted to 4 : 
that uſe than every Cell is of itſelf, or even fo well, _ 
can hardly be ſhewn any where. By nurſing- rooms | 
on purpoſe I mean rooms, which when they are n 
not put to this uſe are not put to any other. For Nr 
as to particular Cells, more particularly well {ure 1 4 
to the purpoſe of an Inf, nary, than other Cells, = 
ſuch have already been pointed out, and under | 100 
that very name: * but the convenience they would FINE 
aftord to the fick, is no realon why, when there tt oy 
are no ſick, they ſhould remain unoccupied. In- * 
deed the whole of the upper ſtory of Cells is p- in light 
culiarly well adapted to this uſe. None of the ai: une 
that has viſited any one of theſe Cells ever vii; from t. 
ary other part of the whole building : and bein; ed 
{9 much nearer than any others to the roof, the; ae ventila 
can receive a portable ſtove and its chimney, vith = _ 
lo much the leſs inconvenience and expence.+ auch the 


. 
£ : 

: 

o hs 


- 9 6. Dead part. 


A iſcparate Infirmary for a Panopticon Penitentiary-li0! 
would 1 ot deſire ſuch a thing even for the plague. CG! 


3 


All theſe different ſets of apartments the Peni- 


ureſt tentiary Act ſuppoſes—all but one, the dining- 
es of 

ance, by proper. regulations, I ſhould not have the ſmalleſt apprehenſion 

t inhabiting the InſpeRtion-tower, while the Cells were filled by 

patients dying of that diſeaſe. How much leſs would there be 

to fear, where the only danger is a poſſibility of its importation 

to un / by goods or paſſengers on account of the country from which 

. they come? A LAZARETTO may accordingly be added to the 

itlary- zunber oi the eſtabliſhments to which the Panopticon principle 

unne— aizht be applied, under ſome variations, to ſignal advantage. 

On caſting an eye over the Table of ends and means at the end of 

ted to this volume, the reader will eaſily diitiaguiſh ſuch of the latter 

0 well, irt applicable to this purpoſe : he will alſo diſtizguith with 

12! tzctity ſuch of the expedients as being adapted to oppoſite 

rooms rb de would require to be diſcarded or changed. As to com- 

ey are torts mulement, luxury in all its ſhapes, it is ſufficient to hint 

E t there 15 nothing of that ſort that necd be excluded from ſuch 

For tel any more than irom any other, But every thing of 

| (yited apart, what would not Howard have given for a Cell in a 

gu 1:03con Penitentiary-houſe as here deſcribed, inſtead of the 

Cells, int in the Venetian Lazzret, the ſtench of which had fo 
under - coſt him his life? * | 

| lt not dwelt in this place on a ſubjeR of fo confined a na- 

would i! {5 foreign to the preſent purpoſe. I will only juſt add, 


n there plan of warming as here deſcribed would afford a method 
ily advantagcous of airing the cotton wool, which is the 
d. In. aach dangerous article in the Levant trade. Laying the cot- 
111 light ſtrata upon numerous and ſhallow ſtages, in ſheltered 
les, occupying the ground-floor cf the Cellular part ot 
, it might eality be fo ordered, by flues or pipes lead- 
vom the hack part of thoſe ſtages to the ſtoves in the Inſpec - 
tower, that not a particle of air /houid viſit the fire in the 
hat had not made its way through the cotton an the ſtages. 
.crentilation, belides being ſo much more perfect, uot depcad- 
it mult otherwiſe upon the uncertainties of the weather, 
enlinuance of this irkſome and expenſive probation might be 
the ſhorter, 


er viſits 
4 bein; 
of, the) 
ey: with 
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rooms, it expreſsly orders.“ I fee no mention in 


it of powdering- rooms. = 

On the common Penitentiary plans each priſoner = 
muſt at any rate have a ſleeping- room to himſelf. ; 8 
— Why ?—Becauſe, being under no ſort of inſpec. _ 
tion or controul during the hours allotted for ſleep, =; l 
which under the common management occupy the 1 2 | 
greateſt part of the twenty-four, even two, much 258 
more any greater number, might prompt and aflilt : =; 
one another in plotting to eſcape. But the rooms 5 
they ſleep in might at ſome times be too cold for = 


i working in, or they would not hold the machine: 
which it is thought adviſable to employ, or their 

work requires that they ſhould be under the eye oi 
| an Inſpector, which they cannot be in theſe rooms. 
* Therefore there are to be other rooms for working 
in. 


wife a 
leeping 
in it. 

Mr. Ar 
Iriſh pe 


*11yy 
rials W; 


Have any notions about health and airineſs con. 0 

tributed to this opinion about the neceſſity of dilter- Fpohle 

eln in towns 

pace of 

4 Not exactly ſo. Meals, for aught 1 ſce, might be made #Itdows 
" the working rooms: they cannot, however, in the fleeping-rooTn o enfor 

6 23. I am not certain whether Mr. Blackburn put dinmg-row! ) — 

4 in his plans: 1 think I have heard he did. Two Chapels I kno! Docs not 

4 he had put in for the National Penitentiary-houfe : one tor os 0 much; 

1 ſex ; but ſtruck out one of them upon its being ſuggeſted to "7 1 

þ that it was poſſible for the two {cxes to be in the ſame place ag ore thar 
10 ftrent times. Alk: = 

5 + I was once much preſſed to put a Tennis- court in my Þ 


R ne 
for felons have not lefs need of exerciſe than honeſt men. Fo" 


dering-rooms are more common, and would be leſs expenſive: 


p20 3 


aut rooms for the different parts of the twenty-four 
ours? Jam not certain: though ſomething to this 
»Fect I think I have obſerved in the publications of 


ifoner Mr. Howard. But even under the common Peni— 
umſelt zzntiary diſcipline, I ſhould not think any ſuch 
nſpec- multiplication neceſſary: much leſs under the plan 
| ſleep, of management here propoſed. 'To how many 
py the hundred thouſands of his Majeſty's honeſt ſubjects 
much i ſuch luxury unknown! Even among perſons 
1d afll ſomeu hat above the level of the lowelt claſs, what 
| TOO more common than to have but one room, not 
old for a for one perſon, but for a whole family, man, 
achines wie and children; and not only working, and 
OT the \ceping and eating, but cooking to be performed 
e eye 0! inn. Among the Iriſh cotters, as we learn from 
rwe \r. Arthur Young, that is among the bulk of the 
working Iriſh people, one room is the only receptacle for 
nan, wite, children, dog and ſwine. Has that one 
DV: von fo nuch as a lingle window in it, much leſs 
© aſe polite windows, or any aperture but the door? 
ES: tens where one room forms the ſole dwelling- 
pace of a whole family, has not that room cloſed 
n *Itdows in it? Is there any commanding power 
—_—_ : culorce the opening of any of thoſe windows? 
pech 1 knw Voes not the averſion to cold forbid it? Are they 
n w o much as capable of being opened, if at all, for 
"lace a: 0'- ae than half their length ? — and that the lower 
org Le 
expentive- 


W. re ventilation the object, the upper ſaſh would be the one 
preference, eſpecially where the higheſt part of the 


r 
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Let me not be miſtaken. Far be it from me to 
propoſe the manner in which the common people 


live through ignorance, as a proper model to be im 
purſued by thoſe who have the good fortune to be pre 
poſſeſſed of more intelligence. Far be it from me ſai 
to inſinuate that a bad regimen ought to be pre. ſe 
ſcribed only becauſe it is practiſed. All I mean is, 

that the degree of airineſs moſt frequent in th: k 
dwellings of the greater part of the people is infe. —— 
rior, and much inferior, to that which might be th 
obtained without multiplication of rooms, even ac. a3 
cording to the hitherto received mode of conſtruc. TIN 
tion for Penitentiary-houſes, and according to the __ 
mode of management hitherto purſued in them. n ane 
In prifons even ſo managed, the inhabitants would OE 
not in this reſpect be worſe off, but much better of, PE 
than the common run of men at liberty. Yet even 3 
in this reſpect how inferior are ſome of the mo! uy 
approved plans of conſtruction in compariſon of ti: = 
one now propoſed ! * There, when you ſhut ci. 


rain or ſnow, you ſhut out air. There, rain 0: 
not rain, windows open or not open, vou tai! 
freſh air in plenty: in much greater plenty than | 
uſual in a palace. 


#3445 


22 
D 


lower one is not above the level of the organs of reſptra!!0! 
Werc it not for accidental guſts, ſo much of the air as is ab 
the aperture might remain for ever unchanged. It may pert! 
have been partly on this conſideration that in Mr. How ard 
the Wymondham plans the holes ſerving for windows arc! 
10 11% h, 


Supra, p. 134. 
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2. Of ſuch part of the ſaving as reſults from the 
\ubſtituting a ſteady plan of mitigated ſecluſion in 
ſmall apartments to an alternation of ſolitude and 
promiſcuous intercourſe, nothing farther need be 
ſaid here: it has been fully vindicated in a preceding 
ſection. 


3. Of the waſte of room obſervable in the com- 
mon plans, a great part is to be placed to the ac- 
count of Height. Not more than eleven feet, but 
not leſs than nine, is the height preſcribed by the 
Penitentiary Act.“ The Wymondham houſe takes 
the medium between theſe two extremes. Waſte 
' may well be called. I ſuſpected as much at the 
me of writing the letters. I ſpeak now with de- 
hon, and upon the cleareſt views. In reſpect of 
health, heiglit of ceiling is no otherwiſe of uſe than 
2 tort of fuccedaneum to or means of ventilation. 
lu ether view it is beſide the purpoſe: as a ſucce- 
datteum inadequate; as a means, unneceſſary. If 
wur air indeed is never to be changed, the more 
o tave of it, the longer you may breath it before 
ou are poiſoned: this is all you get by height of 
ceiling. But fo long as it is undergoing an inceſſant 
chunge, what ſignities what height you have? Take 
: Panopticon Penitentiary-houſe on one hand, and 
*. Paul's employed as a Penitentiary-Cell, on the 
ter, Let the Panopticon, aired as here propoſed 


10 


0 33. 1 Supra, p. 133. 


©. 


to be aired, and warmed as here propoſed to be 
warmed, contain 4 or 500 priſoners. Let St. Paul's, 
hermetically cloſed, have but a ſingle man in it. 
The Panopticon would continue a healthy building 
as long as it was a building: in St. Paul's the man 
woul! die at the end of a known time, as ſure as he 
was put tliere. * 


In this one article we may ſee almoſt a half added 
to the expence in waſte, Ten feet from floor to 
ceiling, when leſs than ſeven feet would ſerve! 
When leſs than ſeven feet does ſerve, and ſerve; 
to admiration. I am almoſt aſhamed of the eight 
feet I aſk: it is for the mere look's ſake that 1 afk 


it. The Experiment has been tried: the reſult 1: 
known, though not ſo well known as it ought to be. 
Have the bulk; ten feet of height? have they eigli 
feet? have they ſeven? I look at Mr. Campbell“, 

hulks 


*In tlie letter on Tioſpicals, the Reader may recoilect what! 
41d in Commendation of an idea of Dr. Marat's with reipect ty 
ventilation, and the form of con!trudtion propoſed by him in con- 
ſequence, What he ſays is very juſt, as far as it goes: butt 
truth is, that ſo long as proper air holes zre made, and prope: 
neans mployed for determining the. air to paſs through them, 
there id n form but may be made as ventilatire and by that mean 
healthy as his. At that time I had never experienced the heart. 
felt faticraRion I have fince enjoyed, of viſiting a London Holy! 
tal. I had not then ſeen cither St. Thomas's or Guy's. 1 aden. 
Wien of the fimple yet multiplicd eontrivances for cuſuring an un. 
em 1 vet 11 . red tt 1 IK ( han, — of Air, nor thc exquiſite pur} 
and lalubrity that i; the re ae of LCN, It WIE ls | {ould meat 
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be U, and to my utter aſtoniſhment I ſee that nobody 
ies there. In theſe receptacles of crowded wretch- 


ul's 

1 i. anels, deaths ſhould naturally be more copious 
ing han elſewhere. Inſtead of that, they are beyond 
man -ompariſon leſs fo,——l ſpeak from the Reports. 

as he | know not the exact proportion : my ſearches 


und computations are not yet compleat: but as to 
o much I am certain. I ſpeak of the ordinary 
dded rate, Now and then indeed there comes a ſad 
mortality—Why ?—becauſe where peſtilence has 


Or 10 
erve! been imported, hulks neither do nor can afford 
3 de means of ſtopping it. But, bating peſtilences, 
eight men are immortal there. Among 200, 300, 
1 af juarter after quarter, I look for deaths, and I {ind + 
Ty one, Why ? becauſe Mr. Campbell is in- | 
1 elligent and careful, Pandora's cordials unknown 
F tere, and high ceilings of no uſe. y 
pb; [his experiment is new matter: it is no fault of | 
hulks ne lezilators of whom I fpeak not to have made | 
3 !{e 0! it, In their time it did not exiſt. Ilow 
ſpeci i wud it? It was this very ſtatute of theirs that | 
gig accdit. While they were building their Pe- þ 
48 entary-Caltie with one hand, they little thought | 
gh vv wih the other they were cutting the ground 9 
the heart dem under it. The information does exiſt now: 1 
- ay  lzult will be not theirs but that of their ſuc— | 
ng an un „it, lixe the Wandlworth purchaſe, the x 
ſite pur} edge thus acquired lies in waſte. | 
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Mention 
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Mention not the mortalities ; it is impoſſible they 
can have had the low ceilings for their cauſe, 
The mortalities have been rare: for theſe three or 
four years none: from that period immortality be- 
gins. Have the ceilings been higher fince that 
time; Had Captain Cook ten feet, eight feet, ſe. 
ven feet between decks? Captain Cook, under 


whom in a voyage that embraced all the climates 7 
of the globe, out of 80 men not a ſingle one died 
in a ſpace of between four and five years :* out ot 
112 in the ſame time but five, nor of thoſe more 
than two in whom the ſeeds of death had not been PEN] 
ſown before their embarkation. PRI 
HOU, 
What as your National Penitentiary-bauſe .. WOR 


have cot? 120,000.—Heow many was it ia hav 
holden *-—960.—IVhat did your Liverpool wy colt { 
About {,28,000—tHow many will that hold ?—275c 
Mt ?—make the nation pay { 120 for what \ you 
have done for ioo. How comes that about & 
How ? why from the Act. The Act will have V « 
ceilings how could I lower them? The AF wil 
have ſparious rooms — Veto could I narrow then! 
The King was to pay for every thing: Every this 
was accordingly to be upon a royal ſcale. Al Liv 
pool it was otherwiſe : thoſe who ordered r 
pay —Such was the! at of a converſation | 
had with Mr. Blackbur: 


* = 2 5 9 * 
Four years, two months and 22 days. See Cook 5 + 
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PLR1200C4F LES 


AND 


PLAN OF MANAGEMENT. 


$1, LEADING POSITIONS. 


Tuts ſurely is no place for any thing like a 
compleat and regular ſyſtem of Priſon- manage- 
ment, Such an enterpriſe would have been above 
my {trength. It would have required opportuni- 
les which I have not poſſeſſed, and time more 
tan at preſent can be ſpared. 


A work of this kind is however ſtill to execute. 
Mr. Howard's publications preſent no ſuch work. 
hey afford a rich fund of materials: but a quarry 
not a houſe. No leading principles: no order: 
0 connection. Rules, or hints for rules, in places 
ach unleſs by reading the book through again, 
can never find a ſecond time: recommendati- 
ws, of which the reaſon is not very apparent, 
1 tor which no reaſon is given : ſome perhaps 
' hich no ſufficient reaſon, if any, could be 


Py given. 


5 


given. My venerable friend was much better em- 
ployed than in arranging words and ſentences, 
Inſtead of doing what ſo many could do if they 


In t. 


Ny I} 
promi. 


would, what he did for the ſervice of mankind was ation 
what ſcarce any man could have done, and no neyilge 
man would do, but himſelf. In the ſcale of moral — 
deſert, the labours of the legiſlator and the writer rudern 
are as far below his, as earth is below heaven. tectatto! 
His was the truly chriſtian choice: the lot, in fortune 
which is to be found the leaſt of that which ſelfifh pet of 
nature covets, and the moſt of what it ſhrinks from pe judg 
His kindom was of a better world: he died ind it e 
martyr, after living an apoſtle. nd tle! 
Ole pr. 
To pleaſe every body is acknowledged to be in br unce 
no inſtance a very eaſy taſk. There are perhaps WI '#1ance 
few inſtances in which it is leſs ſo than this of pe. 9:*ion 
nitentiary diſcipline. There are few ſubjects on it manife 
which opinion is more under the ſway of powers WM becher 
that are out of the reach of reaſon. Different tem- vr wheth 
pers preſcribe different meaſures of ſeverity and in- be hoped 
dulgence. Some forget that a convict in priſon 13] 
a ſenſitive being: others, that he is put there for But in 
puniſhment. Some grudge him every gleam ci wjetts o 
comfort or alleviation of miſery of which his fituz- Panning 
tion is ſuſceptible. Lo others, every little pris. ue. Th 
tion, -every little unpleaſant feeling, every unc. "aged, 
cultomed circumſtance, every neceſſary point 0 12 
coercive diſcipline, prefents matter for a charge AB *@} 
error of t. 


of inhumanity. 
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ju the midſt of theſe diſcordant ſentiments, this 
romiſcuous conflict, in which judgment and regu- 
tion are ſo apt to be led aſtray, ſometimes by the 
1:2igence of inſenfibility, ſometimes by the cruel 
anxiety of cowardice, ſometimes by the exceſs of 
teuderneſs, and now and then perhaps by the af- 
feftation of it, a few leading poſitions, if by good 
fortune any ſuch ſhould be to be found, to which 
men of no deſcription whatever, be their degree 
t judgment or caſt of temper what it may, ſhall 
and it eaſy to refuſe their aſſent, will not be with- 
vut their uſe: unfortunately the application of 
loſe principles will {till leave but too wide a field 
for uncertainty and variance. But even in caſe of 
variance it will be ſomething to have placed the 
quetton upon clear ground, and to have rendered 
t manifeſt to every eye on what point it turns, 
wicther the diſagreement is an irremediable one, 
whether any means of putting an end to it may 
* hoped for from farther inveſtigation. 


But in the firſt place, a ſummary view of the 
wects or ends proper to be kept in view in the 
panning of ſuch a ſyſtem may not be without its 
ue. They may be thus diſtinguiſhed and ar- 


Ranged, 


. Example, or the preventing others by the 
ror of the example from the commiſſion of ſimi- 
lar 


| 
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lar offences. This is the main end of all puniſh. 


ment, and conſequently of the particular mode 


here in queſtion. 


2. Good behaviour of the Priſoners during their | 
ſubjection to this puniſhment : in other words, | 
prevention of Priſon-offences on the part of Pri. | 


ſoners. 


3. Preſervation of decency: or prevention of ſuch 
practices in particular as would be offences again: 


decency. 


4. Prevention of undue hardſhips ;—whether the 


reſult of deſign or negligence. 


5. Preſervation of health, and the degree 0! ; 


cleanlineſs neceſlary to that end. 


6. Security againſt fire. 


7. Safe cuſtody : or the prevention of elcapes, } 
which as far as they obtain, fruſtrate the attain- 


ment of all the preceding ends. 


8. Proviſion for future ſubſiſtence : i. e. for tht 
lubſiſtance of the Priſoners after the term of their 


puniſhment is expired. 


g. Provijiit 
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9. Proviſion for their future good behaviour : or 
prevention of future offences, on the part of thoſe 
{or whoſe former offences, this puniſhment is con- 
tired. This is one of the objects that come under 
the head of reformation. 


10. Proviſion for religious inſtruction. A ſecond 


article belonging to the head of reformation. 


11. Proviſion for intellectual inſtruction and im- 
trovement in general. A third article belonging to 
the head of reformation. 


12. Proviſion for comfort : 1. e. for the allow- 
alice of ſuch preſent comforts as are not incompa- 
ible with the attainment of the above ends. 


. Obſervance of economy : or proviſion for re- 
cucing to ĩts loweſt terms the expence hazarded for 
he attainment of the above ends. 


14. Maintenance of ſubordination : 1. e. on the 
part of the under oflicers and ſervants, as towards 
ihe manager in chief, a point on the accompliſh- 
nent of which depends the attainment of the ſeve- 
al preceding ends. No one of theſe objects but 
as kept in view throughout the contrivance of the 
building: none of them that ought to be loſt ſight 
n the contrivance of the plan of management. 
ſie management was indeed the end: the con- 

ſtruction 
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1 
ſtruction of the building, but one amongſt a vari- 
ety of means, though that the principal one. 


I may perhaps ſubjoin in the way of recapitula- 
tion, a general fable of ends and means : a tabular 
view of the ſeveral expedients employed or ſug- 
geſted for the attainment of the above ends. 


In the mean time this ſummary enumeration of 
the ends themſelves may ſerve to direct our atten- 
tion and afford us ſome guidance in judging of the 
propoſed expedients as they preſent themſelves : 
and incidently of the regulations and expedients 
that have been eſtabliſhed or recommended by 
others, either with a view to the ſame ends, or at 
leaſt with relation to the ſame ſubject. 


From the different courſes taken in the purſuits 
of theſe ſeveral ends or ſome of them, errors have 
been adopted, by which the lot of the perſons de- 
voted to this puniſhment has been affected in op- 
polite ways: the treatment leaning in ſome in- 
ſtances too far on the ſide of ſeverity : in others, 
too far on the ſide of lenity and indulgence. It is 
for the correction and prevention of ſuch errors 
that the three following rules are propoled, to 
ſerve as guides, in the purſuit of the above enu- 
merated ends. Theſe are the leading poſitions 
above alluded to. Should their propriety be ad- 


mitted, there is not a ſingle corner of the manage” 
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ment in which their utility will not be recog- 
nized, 


1. Rule of Lenity. 

The ordinary condition of a convict doomed to 
forced labour for a length of time, ought not to 
be attended with bodily ſufferance, or prejudicial 
or dangerous to health or life“. 


2. Rule of Severity. 

Saving the regard due to life, health, and 
bodily eaſe, the ordinary condition of a convict 
loomed to a puniſhment which few or none but 
individuals of the pooreſt claſs are apt to incur, 
ought not to be made more eligible than that of 


the pooreſt claſs of ſubjects in a ſtate of innocence 
and liberty. a 


3. Rule of Economy. 
daving the regard due to life, health, bodily 
eale, proper inſtruction, and ſuture proviſion, eco- 


nomy ought in every point of management to be 
c prevalent conſideration. No public expence 


vuylit to be incurred, or profit or {aving rejected, 
07 the fake either of puniſhment or of indulgence, 


Propoſitions of ſuch latitude may be thought to 
ure a few words of explanation: propoſitions 


of 


The qualification applied by the epithet ordinary, and the 
"Us logth of time, ſcemed neceſlary to make room for an excep- 

vur of t mporary puniſhment for Priſon-offences, at the 
ec of bodily cafe. 
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of ſuch importance may require ſomething to be 
ſaid in the way of juſtification. The precaution 
is not ſuperfluous. The reader who feels himſelf 
intereſted in the ſubject would do well to ſcrutinize 
them. It is but fair be ſhould have this warning, 
For if theſe are really fit to compoſe a teit, no 
plan of management has yet been enher purſued or 
propoſed, that will abide it. 


Injuries to health and bodily eaſe are apt to re- 
ſult principally from either that part of the ma- 
nagement which concerns maintenance, or that 
which concerns employment. The ſupply for main- 
tenance may be defective in quantity, or improper 
in quality. The labour exacted in the courſe of 
the employment may be improper in quality, or 
exceſſive in quantity. 


What muſt not be forgotten is, that in a ſtate 
of confinement, all hardſhips which the manage- 
ment does not preſerve a man from, it inflicts on 
him. 


The articles of ſupply neceſſary to preſerve a man 
from death, ill health, or bodily ſufferance, ſeem 
to be what are commonly meant by the neceſaric: 
cf life. The ſupplies of this kind with which, ac- 
cording to the rule of lenity, every ſuch Priſoner 
ought to be furniſhed, and that in the quantity re. 
quiſite to obviate thoſe ill conſequences, may be in 


cluded under the following heads: | 
1. Food, 
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1. Food, and that in as great a quantity as he 
deſires. 


2. Cloathing at all times in ſufficient quality 
and quantity to Keep him from ſuffering by cold, 
with change ſufficient for the purpoſes of clean- 


** 


lineis. 


During the cold ſeaſon, firing or warmed 
ir ſaſficient to mitigate the ſeverity of the weather. 


4. In caſe of ſickneſs, proper medicine, diet, 
ind medical attendance. 


5 In the way of precaution againſt ſickneſs, 
de means of cleanlineſs in ſuch nature and pro- 
2ortion as ſhall be ſufficient to afford a compleat ſe- 
rity againſt all danger on that ſcore. 


The reaſons againſt inflicting hardſhips affect- 
17 the health, and ſuch privations as are attended 
zu long-continued bodily ſufferance, are. 


i, That being unconſpicuous they contribute 


mhing to the main end of puniſhment, which is 
"xample, 


:. That being protracted or liable to be pro- 
acted through the whole of a long and indefinite 
ed, filling the whole meaſure of it with unre- 

2 2 mitted 


1 81 


mitted miſery, they are inordinately ſevere: and 


a appoin 
that not only in compariſon with the demand for | 


puniſhment, but in compariſon with other puniſh. 12 
ments which are looked upon as being, and ar: 2. 1 
intended to be, of a ſuperior degree. wot in 
, either r 

3. That they are liable to affect and ſhorten en 
life, amounting thereby to capital puniſhment in WF .., he 
effect, though without the name. ua 
Lara 

Puniſhments operating in abridgment of lit: . 
through the medium of their prejudicial influence} | 
with regard to health are improper, whether in. f 00d 1 
tended or not on the part of the legiſlator. In the ; "AY 
a TOC: 


»» 
» * * 
: 
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latter cafe, the executive officer who ſubjects a man] 91 
to ſuch a fate without an expreſs warrant from the q 85 
Judge, or the Judge who does ſo without an ** fe 


preſs authority from the legiſlator, appoints death au dr 
where the legiſlator has appointed no ſuch puniſh. - U 
ment, and incurs the guilt of unjuſtifiable hom Fave © 
cide, to ſay no worle of it. der but 
the pre! 

If intended on the part of the legiſſature H e: 
are liable to the following objections, ahh, ſo 
then of 

1. They are ſevere to exceſs, and that to a the lis 
gree beyond intention as well as proportion. Stile dt: ul 
leſs than capital, they are in fact capital, and mu. it is 
more: the reſult of them being not ſimple bu galit 
ſpeedy death, as in the inſtances where deal hard, | 
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appointed under that name, but death accompa- 
wel and preceded by lingering torture. 


. They are unequal: cauſing men to ſuffer, 
ot in proportion to the enormity of their offences, 
ther real or ſuppoſed, but in proportion to a cir- 
emitance entirely foreign to that conſideration : 
iz, their greater or leſs capacity of enduring the 
tarcſhips without being ſubjected to the fatal con- 


fl uence. 
* 


Food is the grand article. It is the great hinge 
1 wiich the economy of ſupply turns. It is the 
gen rock on which frugality and humanity are apt 
li. Food ought not to be limited in quantity 
bis reaſon :—Draw the line where you will, 
vou draw it to any purpoſe, the puniſhment 
*comes unequal. Unequal puniſhment is either 
Kective or exceſſive: it may be in both caſes at 
ice: but in one or the other it cannot but be. 
«the preſent inſtance the ſole reſult of the ine- 
Wityis exceſs : ſo many as the allowance fails to 
bly, ſo many are ſubjected to an additional 
ben of puniſhment foreign to the deſign. 
ms the line where you will, you can never draw 


T3, 
[| 


lt: uleleſs or improper is the only alterna- 
it is only in proportion as humanity loſes 
t Irugality can gain by it. Pinch many and 
"chard, your line is proportionally unequal and 
unjuſt 


1 


unjuſt: pinch few and thoſe but ſlightly, wha; By 
you fave is but little, and you ſerve Mammon for nomy 
ſmall wages. The inequality 1s all ſheer injuſtice; might 
it has no reſpect at all to conduct: the puniſh work 
ments proportions itſelf, not to the degree of x lowed 
man's delinquency, but to the keenneſs of his appe- prerer 
tite. It is not the injuſtice of a day nor of a week, that w 
but of whole years: and the weight of it rather with tl 
accumulates than diminiſhes by time. As the food, 1 
quantity of food defired by a man living in other WM table, 

reſpects in the ſame manner is pretty much the cheapel 
ſame, if the meaſure falls conſiderably ſhort of W rccatio 
any man's deſires any one day, ſo will it every WM i denic 
other; as his hunger would not ceaſe even at the mach is 
concluſion of his meal, much leſs will it during i a rule 
any part of the interval betwixt meal and meal: cd tort. 
the conſequence is, that the whole meaſure of hz WM ap, : 


exiſtence is filled up with a ſtate of unremitted, WM br thc; 


not to ſay encreaſing ſuſſerance. isfhied : 
e. 
I have diſtinguiſhed this mode of producing 

ſufferance from an injury to health, merely not t9 This: 
ſtrain words: but the difference is but in words ue of 
If a man experiences a conſtant gnawing of the be ra 
mach, what difference is it to him whether it co pt in 
from improper food or from want of food? ! tary len 
conſtant ſhivering, what matters it whether iro A 
an ague or from want of fire ? © rot in 
ue: by 


Sud dit 


141 


wha: By this violation of the law of lenity true eco- 
jon for aemy does not gain near ſo much as at firſt fight 
uſtice: might appear. That a man who is ill fed, will not 
puniſh- work ſo well as a man who 1s well fed, is al- 
e of a lowed by every body. But the great cauſe that 
is appe- zrevents economy from gaining by this penury is, 
a week, that what is graſped with one hand is ſquandered 
t rather with the other. Thoſe who limit the quantity of 
As the {ood, neither confine the quality to the leaſt pala- 
n other able, which is in a double point of view the 
wch the WI chcapelt fort, nor avoid variety and change. Pro- 
ſhort 0! vocations are thus adminiſtered while ſatisfaction 
it ever} WI 5 denied : and what is ſaved by pinching the ſto- 
n at the uach is th: own away in tickling the palate. Make 
t during WM "4 rule to furniſh nothing but of the very cheap- 
1d meal: ct bort, and if there ſhould be two ſorts equally 
Ire of hi: WM <p, to confine the men to one, you need not 
remitted, Wl car their eating too much. Every man will be ſa- 
hed: no man will be feaſted, no man will be 
. 

roducing ; 
ely not ! This abundance will be no violation of the 
in word ot ſeverity. The lot of delinquents will 
of the ebe raiſed above that of the innocent at large, 
r it co opt in as far as the latter is ſunk below the or- 
o0d ? Ii wary level by accidental imprudence or misfor- 
ther fro us All men in a ſtate of innocence and liberty 


© nat in fact enjoy a full ſupply of accetlaries, 
us: but there are none but what might, if ey 
ud dilpenſe with luxuries. The deficiencies 
produced 


1 

produced by accidental misfortune are ſupplied by 
public bounty: and, bating ſuch accidents, dhe 
wages of labour, at the loweſt rate xnown in the 
three kingdoms are ſuch as will leave notliny 1- 
deſire on the head of real neceflaries*.. To the 
extent of their means the pooreſt enjoy at any rat. 
the liberty of chooſing. 


This economy will be no violation of the rule 
of lenity : though ſuperfluous gratification be . 
tar denied, no bodily ſufferance is produced. I 
privation is not carried beyond the bounds wid“ 
the rule of ſeverity preſcribes. While ſo many 
honeſt men fail of being fatisfied in quantity, why 


ſhould criminals be indulged in quality?“ 
Nor 


* Sce this abundantly proved by Dr. A. Smith in the Wealth 


of Nutions. 


+ The privation, there is reaſon to think, is much more appa- 


rent than real. At the utmoſt it can amount to no more than th: 
loſs of ſuch part of the gratification as depends on rehih : that 


which depends upon appetite remains untouched, being inſcpa- 


rable from the ſatisfaction of the demands of nature. This latter 


part is perhaps the more conſiderable : nor is the loſs incurred | 


on the other ſcore ſuſtained without an indemnification. -In the 


purſuit of that part of the gratification which depends on reh, 
a great part of that which depends on appetite is habitually gen 


up. Eating oftener or more than they need, men cat with fo 
much the leſs appetite. The poor give up one part of the grab 
fication, the rich another. Whether the poor ſuſtain any hab!- 
tual loſs even in point of reliſh is after all not altogether clear. 


The loſs of the enjoyment of occaſional feaſting is perhaps t 


only real loſs ſuſtained. In this too the poor are but upon a 
with the richeſt claſs of all. Food affords a feaſt to thoſe only“ 


whom it is rare: thoſe who appear to feaſt always never (ea! E 
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1 by Nor does the rule of ſeverity exclude a certain 
the meaſure even of ſuper-neceflary gratification. The 


rule of economy, as we ſhall ſee, not only admits 
but neceſſitates the calling in the principle of re- 


8 10 | 
\ the ward : and reward might loſe its animating qua- 
rat y, it it were debarred from ſhewing itſelf in a 
\ape ſo inviting to vulgar eyes. Nor when 
il the luxury that economy can ſtand in need of 
rule thus admitted, need there be any apprehenſion 
be ſo at the rule of ſeverity ſhould be violated by the 
Th: zamiſſion, and the lot of labouring Priſoners be 
Witte render2d too defirable. The irkfomeneſs of the 
man) aation ſtrikes every eye: the alleviations to 1t 
» Wy lin unobſerved. 
Nor | Pumſhments affecting health, or life, by impo- 


aon men the obligation of exerciſing any em- 
e Wealth 0 


ment injurious in that way, are productive of 


por apps lateral inconvenience of impoſing hardſhip 
e than i : F 4 . 
lim: that innocent men, by holding up the occupation 
us gw iy follow in an ignominious point of view, and 
115 1. 4 „ . . . 

| zncurred ung them to be diſcontented with their lot. 

n. In the 

$ on reli} * 


an occupation of this nature will hardly be im- 
i, but under the notion of cauſing to be done 
7 tie community ſomething or other which 
Kd not be done for it at all, or at lealt not ſo 
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Confinement to the leaft palateable kind of food ſo far then 

* King too ſevere a puniſiment, would be no pun:/hment at 

git not for ſome antecedent experience of better Fre, 
Uuniſhment is it to the Hiudoo to be forbidden roaſt bes 
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well or not ſo cheap, otherwiſe. But no occupa. 


tion of that tendency can be aſſigned, which woul! 1 : 
not be, and it the law permits, 15 not already, em. vie 
braced by a ſufficient number of free individuals; ou 
who being paid what in their inſtance and accord. ö 2 
ing to their eſtimation is an equivalent, carry i- cs 
on by choice. Whether the work done by com- Thy 
pulſion, is done upon the whole cheaper for it; rule of 
goodneſs than the work done voluntarily, is as it nity be 
may be: but what is certain is, that thoſe who WW out as 
ſubmitted to it without regarding it as a hardſhip, WF poſing: 
find it converted to their prejudice into a hardihip WW the ſub 
which it was not before. quire e. 


As to the rude of economy, its abſolute 1mport- 
ance is great, its relative importance ſtill greater 
The very exiſtence of the ſyſtem, the chance 
ſnould ſay, which the ſyſtem has for exiſtence, de. 
pends upon it. That in all other points of vies 
this mode of employing criminals is preferable ty 
any other, ſeems hardly to be diſputed : but what 
men are afraid of is the expence. Let the rule 
economy be ſteadily ſubmitted to and prudent! 
turned to account, frugality will gain as much 0) 
the Penitentiary ſyſtem as every other end of p! 
niſhment. 


In ſuch a fituation, whatever expence 1s ] 
curred, or ſaving foregone, for the mere purp" 
of adding to the ſeverity of the puniſhment, i“ 
much abſolutely thrown away. For the way 
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zich any quantity of ſufferance may be inflicted 
without any expence are eaſy and innumerable. 


| Inſtances of this waſte have been already ſeen in a 


preceding ſection:“ more will be found in a ſuc- 
ceeding one. | 


The meaſure of puniſhment preſcribed by the 
rule of ſeverity and not forbidden by the rule of le- 
nity being aſcertained, the rule of economy points 
out as the belt mode of adminiſtering it, the im- 
poling ſome coercion which ſhall produce profit, or 


the lubtracting ſome enjoyment which would re- 
quire expence. | 
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6 2. MANAGEMENT—— rolats 


error, 


ning t. 
In what Hands, and on what Terms. 


error 1 
Neem 
Economr, it has been already ſhewn, ſhould - A 
be the ruling object. But in economy every thing Ul © 
depends upon the hands and upon the zerms. In « Nous 
what hands then ?—Upon what terms? Theſe are Freterre 
the two grand points to be adjuſted: and that be. 85 
fore any thing is ſaid about regulations.—Why? WI © 
— Becauſe zs far as economy is concerned, upon 2 
thoſe points depends, as we ſhall ſee, the demand "ke 
for regulations. Adopt the contract plan, regu!2- i Py 
tions in this view are a nuiſance : be there ever fo ED 
few of them, there will be too many. Rejett it, be 18 Ys 
there ever ſo many of them, they will be too few. £ ne: 
a 
Contract. management, ,or truſt-management * [t lakes pro 
truſt- management, management by an individual fit but in 
or by a Board? Under theſe diviſions every poſh. bl, let 
ble diſtinct ſpecies of management may be included tall have 


You can have nothing different from them unles Wi Lebe ſec 
by mixing them.—In an economical concern d e, 
this, c vatract-uzonagement, ſay I: Board- manage Keitions | 
ment ſays the act. Which ſays right ?-1.—iM 


ſays ſo?—The Act itſelf, —A principle is |: '* joir 
dow!: Uongeft ( 


. 

wn: J adopt it. — Regulations are made: they 
telate it. What is the conſequence? Error upon 
ror, as well as inconſiſtency. Error in prefer- 
ug truſt- management to contract management: 


ms. 707 in preferring board-· management to truſt-ma- 
gement in ſingle hands. Error in oppoſite ſhapes, 
doch embraced at the ſame time. Truſt-manage- 
ſhouls nent appointed where nothing but contraQ-ma- 
ry thing nagement was tolerable: ContraQt-management 
_ In WT :;rcfcrred in the inſtance where, if in any, truſt. 
-— * mauagement might have been harmleſs and of 
nat be. 
—Why? UE, 
593 by whom then, ſhall we ſay, ought a buſineſs 
2 ike this to be carried on ?——By one who has an 
2 wtereſt in the ſucceſs of it, or by one who has 
<Q k uote y one who has a greater intereſt in it, or 
49 one who has an intereſt not ſo great? By one 
22 no takes loſs as well as profit, or by one who 
ent? Hs profit without loſs ?—By one who has no pro- 
„wide © but in proportion as he manages well, or by one 
ery po- , let him manage ever ſo well or ever ſo ill, 
included l have the fame emolument ſecured to him? 
em ule bc: ſezm to be the proper queſtions for our 
\cern e dcs. Where ſhall we find the anſwers ?—In the 
1.manace ! 4itions themſelves, and in the Act. 
.- 
1. is lai 40 join intereſt with duty, and that by the 
Jow! \rongeft cement that can be found, is the object 
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1 364 J 
to which they point. To join intereſt with duty, ed'- 
is the object avowed to be aimed at by the Ad. upon 
The emolument of the Governor 1s to be propor. l 
tioned in a certain way to the ſucceſs of the ma- de tu 
nagement. Why ?—that it may be © his intereſt have 1 
to make a ſucceſsful buſineſs of it. as «well as hi; intere) 
© duty.* How then is it made his intereſt? 1; t0 ma 
he to take loſs as well as profit ?=No: nor that are th 
neither: but a part only, and that as ſmall a part magni 
as gentlemen ſhall pleaſe. Well—but he is to re. Upon 
ceive none, however, if he makes none? Oh yes— Excell 
as much profit, and that as ſecure an one as gentle. are to 
men may think fit to make it. He may have ever turn h. 
ſo large a ſhare of any profit he makes, or ever ſo men, 0 
{mall a ſhare, and whether he makes any or none, lons,” 
he may have a falary, all the fame. Let him ge: Ving 
as much as he will, or get as little as he will, or lometim 
loſe as much as he will, or waſte as much as he will, do, the! 
he is to have a ſalary for it, and in all theſe caſe perlon v 
the ſame falary, if they pleaſe. All this in the WW ink of 
ſame ſection and the ſame ſentence which ly; foulder; 
down the junction of intereſt with duty as a fund \trnor a 
mental principle. o de a py 
weir duty 
And wbom does the management depend up" Wi nt to ha 
after all? Upon this Governor? Upon the man in b ; 
whoſe breaſt this important junction is to be fur: be „f 
ed. . 


iq 
* 19 Geo. III. chap. 74. 9 38. 
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ed?—Oh, no:—upon a quite different ſer of people: 
upon a Committee. And who are this Committee ? 
A fet of truſtees, three in number, who would 
de turned out with infamy, if they were found to 
have the ſmalleſt particle of what is here meant by 
intreft in the whole concern. They are the perſons 
o manage, they are the perſons to contrive: they 
are the perſons to work : the Governor with his 
magnificent title is to be their tool to work with. 
Upon them every thing is to depend : upon his 
Excellency nothing: He is their journeyman: they 
are to put him in, they are to turn him out, and 
turn him out when they pleaſe. Three © gentle- 
men, or other © creditable, and ſubſtantial per- 
ſons,” * who are to come now and then, once in a 
fotmght or ſo, f as it ſuits them, ſometimes one, 
ſometimes another, when they have nothing elle to 
do, theſe are the people who are to govern : the 
pcrion who is to be nailed to the buſineſs, and to 
lurk of nothing elſe, the perſon upon whoſe 
ſhoulders the whole charge of it is to lie, the Go- 
\ernor a n0% gubernando, ut lucus a non lucendo, is 
o be a pupper in their hands. As to heir doing 
weir duty, how that is to be brought about ſeems 
to have been much thought of. He however 
v4 is: that he may be ſure to do it, it is to 
is intereſt : that it may be his intereſt, 
ave a motive given him for doing it, and 

that 
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that motive is to be a profit,” he is to have 
upon the work.” This profit, what is it then to 


depend upon? Upon his exertions ?=No: it i; a: 
to be fixed by the Committee : and whether when the 
fixed it ſhall amount to any thing, is to depend vowed 
upon heir management: upon their wiſdom, their woun 
diligence and their good pleaſure. coeds 
Power and inclination beget action: unite them, ww 
the end is accompliſhed, the buſineſs done. To ie 
effect this union in each inſtance is the great art T 1 
and the great ſtudy of Government. — How ſtand 3 
they here ?—Inſtead of their being brought toge- FP gd 
ther, they are kept at arms length. Power is N 
lodged in one place, inclination in another: as to orden N 
their ever coming together, if they do they muſt 8 
find the way to one another as they can. The 150 
Committee, with the inducements given to the When 
Governor, might have done tolerably : the Gover. meant wx 
nor with the power given to the Committee, better 15 in thei) 
ſtill. Which of theſe plans is purſued ?-—Neither potence.— 
The Governor, thanks to the pains that have been mitte? J 
thus taken with him, has all the inclination in the WF +... ou 
world to make good management of it: but asto out of 
the power it is none of his. The Committee hare tee? Vo 
power in plenty: but as to inducements to give Wil t77.., then 
them inclination, they have none. At leaſt if they . 5 ki 
have any, it is not for any thing the Act has don . e 15 n 


to give it them: if they have any, it is to bout 
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ul nature they are indebted for it, and to them- 
ſelves. Taking fuch oppoſite courſes, can the Act 
be right in both ?—l don't ſee how.—If it is not 
redundant in the one inſtance, it is deficient in the 
other. Sir Kenelm Digby invented a ſympathetic 
powder : applied to one body, it was to cure 
wounds in another. The preſcription here pro- 
cceds upon the ſame principle. Money is put into 
the hand of the ſervant, called a Governor: and 
de reward thus applied is to operate upon the 
atetons, and determine the conduct, of the maſ— 
ten—the Committee. Under ſuch a conſtitution 
upon what does the chance it leaves for good eco- 
nomy depend? — Upon the Governor's writing 
erden lor himſelf, and their ſigning them: upon 
'ncir being penſioned by him, or acting as if they 


were. 


nen 1 ſpoke of their having the power, all I 
meant was, that what power is given, ſuch as it is, 
their hands. But it is a power big with im- 
| tence, —What is to be the number of this Com- 
mittee? Three, and three only. What if one of 
enn ſhould be ill, or indolent, or out of they way, 
aut of humour, and the two others ſhoul: not 


dee; What is to be done then? Nothing.— 
Tat then is to become of the eſtabliſhment ?— 
: o go to ruin. The priſoners are to {it with 
ir hands before them and ſtarve. For not a 


handful 
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handful of hemp, no, nor a morſel of bread can 
the Governor buy or agree for, without ihe Com. 
mittee. (S 21.) Oh, but any two may act, ſays tte 


hold 
1 21 
lle 


d (Ou 


ſtatute, ⁊bithout the other. — Ves that they may, 6 
and how is it to be donc? The two who by the th 6 
ſuppoſition can't agree, are to agree which of them 14 
ſhall be Chairman, in order that there may be one 55 
of them who ſhall have every thing his own way.“ 7 ok 
For ſuch is the conſtitution of this Commitiee: thing 
an Aſſembly of two, one of them with a caſting I I 
voice. | the Cor 
Were. t 
If two heads, while they remain two heads, can. ruelty 
not govern the ſmalleſt houſehold, what will they IF 8 
do in ſo large a one? If diviſion begets confuſion he Hull 
in a family of three, what muſt it do in a family = 
of thrice three hundred ? nd Cour 
„ no ule 
The complication was not yet thick enough. 

Clouds are heaped upon clouds: all to give ſhade 3 


and perfection to economy. I ſhall not however 


4 (tually WW 
. * 0 
ſpend many words upon the orders and regulations 


. WY —b 
that were to be made, all for the benefit of this in. lov. are 
fant plant by a legiſlature compoſed of three eſtates; nultiplicit 
the governing Committee, the Juſtices of the peace Wi nüclief it 
in quarter ſeſſions, and the Judges of aſſize, or it v in cg : 
Middleſex, of the King's Bench: of whom tht olle, till 
Judges of aſſize, were to liſten to plans of hou fronoel? . 

bod. 
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Lo 1 
hold and mercantile management with one ear, 
while they were trying cauſes with the other, in 
1 country through which they were riding poſt.— 
0h no, no it's your miftake—lt was not to meddle 
with economy that the Judges were called in: it was 
i; check cruelty, to prevent negligence, to reſtrain 
mchicvous indulgence, to enforce good morals.——— 
eo net miſtake. It was for economy and for no- 
thing elle. Had the Hulks Committees to regu- 
te for them, or juſtices of the Peace to check 
the Committees, or Judges to check the Juſtices ? 
Were. the hulks more exempt from danger of 
cr4:ity, or neghgence, or partiality, or corrupt 
ndul-ence, or bad morals ?—No: but on board 
tle Ululks there was no economy to nurſe : fo that 
Courts of quarter ſeſſions, and Judges of aſſize, 
i Courts of King's Bench would there have been 
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But are not there eſtabliſhments of a ſimilar nature 
actually governed by multitudes ? Yes, plenty: but 
way — becauſe the multitudes, though ſuch in 
bew, are in effect reduced to one, So far as the 
multiplicity has its effect, it does miſchief, and 
muiciuef it continually is doing: ſo far as it has 
0 effect, it does none. The colleagues joſtle and 
oftle, till they find out which of them is the 
irongeſt ; the buſineſs goes on, when, like the ſer- 
ent rods, one of them has ſwallowed up the reſt. 
3 B Sometimes, 
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Sometimes, if the power be large enough to cut A 
into ſhares, the battle ends by compromiſe : what 70 0 
was given in coparcenary, is uſed in ſeveralty: | BY 
and as nature will ſometimes repair the errors ot keeps 
the phyſician, compact furniſhes a palliative for Aare 
the weakneſs of the law. Wes 
From ſuch a conſtitution what could have been Ms 
expected — What has happened. A Committee "9.8 
is appointed, and the firſt and only thing they dc 7 
is to quarrel. The Act for building the houſc 1 
paſted in 1779: we are now in 1791, and li! 1 
there is no houſe, They quarrelled before the fir!: 
ſtone was laid, and before it was agreed where i: Leon 
ſhould be laid: they quarrelled about that ver, rigen. 
queſtion. But there could not have been a ſtone open ta 
laid but what would have bcen uit as capable c. inf 
railing a quarrel as the firit. No, nor a barrel o improbal 
flour been to be bought, nor a bundle of hemp, 
nor a petticoat, nor a pair of breeches. The con- lo pec 
{titution being ſuch as it was, the happineſs was truſt, a 5 
that it ſhewed itſelf ſo ſoon. Better the project are. B. 
ſhould ſtop, as it did, as ſoon as the ground was J the de 
bought, than after 120, oo had been ſpent in il have 
covering it, and perhaps as much more in ſtocking rult I 


it. Oh, but it was by accident that it ſkopped—li 
—it was not by accident—it was by the nature 0! 
things.—You have ſeen it was—it would hare 
been by accident if it had gone on. 
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And does not management of all kinds go, and 
:0 on very well, in partnerſhip? To be ſure it 
does. Why? — Becauſe common intereſt either 
keeps men together or ſeparates them in time. 
Arzrecing, they caſt their parts and divide the bu- 
'ncts between them as they hind convenient: dil- 
Aerceing, they can part at any time. Necellity 
-ompels the ſeparation : ruin is the penalty of re— 
.- Hou is it with a ſet of unintereſted board- 
nanzgers like the Committee? Going, they loſe 
very thing: ſtaying, they loſe nothing—whatever 
mes of the truſt. 


Lconomy has two grand enemies: peculation and 
"21zence, Truſt- management leaves the door 
pen to both: Contract-management ſhuts it 
czainkt both. Negligence it renders peculiarly 
zuptobable: peculation, impoſlible. 


lo peculate is to obtain, to the prejudice of the 


truſt 


, a profit which it is not intended a man ſhould 
nc. But upon the contract plan, the intention 
> ] i 1 * . 5 . "0 

ws tie declared intention is, that the Contractor 


iS | 


Hall have every profit that can be made. Does * 
us trult loſe any thing by this conceſſion? no: 
for 


"This is to be undertood only in as far as profit and Joſs 
we owed object. As to ſacrificing to ſchemes of profit 

cr of the ends in view, ſuch as good morals, proper 
or proper indulgence, it forms a ſeparate confidera- 


44 v.11 be ſpoken of in its place. 
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for it makes him pay for it before hand. Does it. 
he pay nothing or not enough? The fault lies, not me 
in the contract plan in general, but in the terms of mar 
the particular contract that happens to be made: of 1 
not in the principle, but in the application. coul 
coul 

As to negligence, to {tate the queſtion is to de. 3 
cide it. Of whoſe affairs is a man leaſt apt and 1 
leaſt likely to be negligent? another's, or bis E 
own? The 
Economy being put under the guardianſhip of yr] 
contract- management, what more is it in the power enabl 
of man to do for it? It has the joint ſupport ©! wut! 
the principles of reward and puniſhment, bot!: f Ml 
als CY 


acting with their utmoſt force, and both acting of 


. * 2 * N ane 
themſelves, without waiting for the ſlow and un- egg 


ſteady hand of law. What the Manager gain: Na No! 
ſtays with him in the ſhape of reward : whatever 1 
is loſt falls upon him in the ſhape of puniſhment. would. 
In this way, public economy has at leaſt all th: ied : 
ſupport and ſecurity that private can ever have. aud: 
to him; 
It has more. It has a ſupport peculiar 0 and app 
itſelf — publicity: and that in every ſhape: 2 © his ſu 
leaſt it may have, and as we have ſeen alreadh, ruclire 
ought to have. To publiſh his managene!. 
a man muſt attend to it: and the more pe Lcono 
ticular he is obliged to be in his publicatio, d: an 


the more particularly he muſt attend 


* Letters IX and XII. 
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i. What ſafeguard is there in private manage- 
ment that can compare to this ?—lIt is not in hu— 
man nature to go on for a length of time in a courſe 
of notorious miſmanagement and loſs. A man 
could not help ſeeing it of himſelf: and if he 
could, the public would not let him. He mult 
mend his management or quit the ſcene. Falſe 
accounts he could not publiſh : what hope could 
ke have of Keeping the falſhood from difcovery ? 
The attempt to conceal mil-management in this 
way would colt more trouble than to avoid it. To 
enable the public to look at his accounts, a man 
auſt look at them himſelf, No man travels quietly 
an in the road to ruin with the picture of it before 
lis eyes. When a man fails through indolence or 
negligence, it is becauſe he keeps no accounts, or 
123 not the heart to look at them. There is little 
danger that a man choſen for ſuch a ſituation 
aould publiſh accounts that were imperfect or con- 
fac: it would be a confellion of incapacity or 
aud: if there were, a form might be preſcribed 
% him; and a form exhibited by the firſt contractor 
and approved of by the public, would be as a law 
his ſucceſſors. They might make it more in- 
'\ruttive, they would not dare to make it leſs ſo. 


L.conomy, I have ſaid, ſhouldbe the leading ob- 
an! it is principally becauſe the contract plan 
e moſt ſavourable to economy, that it is ſo much 
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ſuperior to every other plan for this kind of priſon 


management. But turn the ſubject all round, well 
view it in what lights you will, you will not find accel 
any on which the contract plan is not at leaſt upon on tt 
a par with truſt- management, even in its leaſt ex. attect 
ceptionavie form. Economy out of the queſtion, ak 
turn to the other ends which a ſyſtem of priſon apt co 
management ought to have in view. In which of 5 
all thoſe inſtances is a contracting manager more a 
in danger of failing than an unintereſted one PRE 
Turn to the two other rules that have been put in 4 

in a line with that of economy, and in the infringe- pu 
ment of which, in ſome way or other, every ſpc- unge 
cics of miſmanagement in ſuch a ſituation may be 1 
compriſed—which of them is a contractor, with a 
the guards upon him that we have ſeen, more like. b 
ly to n/ringe than a manager who has no pecunuar! of the t 
intereli at lake? In every one of theſe points v. oper f 
mall ſind the probity of the unintereſted trulte: ler is 
expoled to ſeductions from which that of the con. Vecuniar 
tractor is free: that of the latter armed with ſecu. in al 
rities with which that of the former, if provided, ence 

1s not provided in the fame degree. What I allude on, war 
to is popular jealouſy ; but of that a little farther mels in 
on. Turn to the motives which a man in this fitu- t admit 
ation can find for paying attention to his cut! he 
In the inftance of the unintereſted manager wii! 3 


. . % . : | 
can they be? — Love of power, love of novelh, 5 
- E iCelital CC 


love of reputation, public ſpirit, benevolence— 
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But what is there of all itnis that may not juſt as 
well have fallen to the contractor's ſhare ? Does the 
gecemion of a new motive deſtroy all thofe that act 
on the fame f.de? Love of power may be a fleepy 
aFection : regard to pecuniary intereſt is more or 
< awake in every man. Public ſpirit is but too 
pt to cool: love of novelty is ſure to cool: atten- 
ien to pecuniary intereſt grows but the warmer 


Wit age. 


Among unfit things there are degrees of unfit- 
des. As truſt-management is, in every form it 
u put on, ineligible in comparilon of contract- 
1.tagement, ſo among different modifications of 
management is board-management in compa- 
zn of management in ſingle hands. When ! 
of fingle-handed management as the better 
de two, I mean it in this ſenſe only, that, by 
"70per ſecurities it may be made better than the 
ler is capable of being made by any means. 
cuniary ſecurity againſt embezzlement: publi— 
in all its ſhapes, againſt peculation and negli— 
*ence, In board- management, danger of diſſen— 
en, want of unity of plan, ſlow neſs and unſtea- 
nes in execution, are inbred diſeaſes which do 
ct admit of cure. 


ben ſingle management has given cauſe for 
"mplaints, it has been only on account of ſome ac- 
dental concomitant, or for want of thoſe effectual 
checks 


5 
checks of which it is in every inſtance ſuſcepii. 
ble. 


| deſe 

A manager has in his hands large ſums of pub. Till 
lic money more than are neceſſary for the ſervice. Goo 
Is this the fault of ſingle management? No: but bad! 
of che negligence of the law, which leaves fo much 
public money in private hands. A manager hold. Th 
ing public money in a quantity not more than ſut- the of 
ficient embezz\s it. Is this the fault of finglz intere 
management? No: but of thoſe who let him have ſeaſt a 
it without account, or without ſecurity. ing ha 

one. 

Can theſe guards or any guards ever put uninte- ill ng 
reſted management even m fingle hands upon a les: b 
par with intereſted? Never: till human nature of his 
is new made. They will prevent peculation; ference 
they will prevent groſs negligence: they may pre- ment v 
vent all ſuch negligence as is ſuſceptible of detect: the fun 
on. Will they ſcrew up diligence and ingenult) needs n 
to their higheſt pitch? Never while man is man: 
a man himſelf can never know what he could ges I ſaid 
unleſs the profit is his own. What a man has go! away, 
and pocketed, or thrown away, you may punilh corrupti 
him for: can you puniſh him for the extra profi Whether 
which, for want of a peculiar meaſure of indultry "at ſtoe] 
and ingenuity, ſuch as the genial influence of . debate: 
ward could alone have inſpired him with, he faile ver to 
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Be your management ever fo thrifty, or ever fo 
productive, you can never know which epithet it 
deſerves till you have ſeen it in intereſted hands. 
Till then you have no ſtandard to compare it to, 
Good in compariſon of what it has been, it may be 
bad in compariſon of what it might be. 


The advantages of the contract mode over both 
the others are not yet at an end. Along with un- 
intereſted management goes a ſalary, This is at 
eaſt a natural arrangement, and under the prevail- 
ing habits and modes of thinking, the only probable 
one, This ſalary is ſo much thrown away. And 
will not a contractor equally require payment? Doubt- 
: but where will he look for it? To the fruits 
of his own induſtry, not of other mens. The dif- 
erence in point of productiveneſs between manage- 
ment with and management without intereſt, is 
the fund he draws upon for his ſalary, and there 
needs no other. 


[ ſaid thrown away ; but it is worſe than thrown 
way. It is ſo much thrown into the treaſury of 
corruption ; otherwiſe called the ſtock of influence. 
Whether in the Britiſh conſtitution the quantity of 
hat ſtock requires diminiſhing, has been matter of 
gebate: that it is in any need of encreaſe, ſeems 
icver to have been ſo much as inſinuated. 
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In this reſpect, if truſt management in ſingle 
hands is bad, board- management is worſe. It is 
worſe in proportion to the number of the members. 
Though the falary and conſequently the waſte 
ſhould be no greater in this caſe than the other, 
the influence and conſequently the means of cor- 
ruption is abundantly ſo. One man with three 
hundred a year is but one placeman: a board of 
three with three hundred a year amongſt them 
makes three placemen : each with a train of con- 
tingent remainder men at his heels, all equally up- 
on their knees to influence. In political corrupti- 
on as in phyſical, to every maſs of ſubſtantial pu- 
tridity you have an indefinite ſphere of equally pu- 
trid vapour. And do not contracts make influence a: 
well as places? Not if made as they ought to be 
and might be. The contractor's dependence is on 
the advantagcouſneſs of his offer: the placeman's 
on the intereſt he can make with the diſtributors 
of good things. 


Salary, according to the uſual meaning of th: 
word, that is, pay given by the year, and not by 
the day of attendance, ſo far from ſtrengthening 
the connection between intereſt and duty, weakeÞs 
it: and the larger the more it weakens it. That 
which a ſalary really gives a man motives for do- 
ing 18 the taking upon him the office : that u hich 
it docs not give him any ſort of motive for, is the 
diligent performance of us duties. 
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It gives him motives, if one may ſay fo, for the 
p0n-periormance of them: and thoſe the flronger 
he more there is of it. It gives him pleaturable 
:cupations to which thoſe laborious ones are fa- 
:riiced ; it ſets him above his buſineſs: it puts him 
the way of diſfipation, and furniſhes him with 
de means. Make it large enough, the firit thing 
de does is to look out for a deputy : and then 1t is 
what the principal gives the deputy, not what you 
ve the principal, that cauſes the buſineſs in any 


+ 
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ln the inſtance of the contracting manager, the 
Teater the fucceſs of the management, the {tronger 
tc motive he has to do his utmoſt to encreaſe it. 
i thts inſtance the emolument is in reality a re— 
ward: in that of the placeman, only in name. 
ic latter caſe, the ſervice with which the cmolu- 
ment is connected is, not the ſucceſsful performance 
the buſineſs, but the mere act of undertaking 


If 


his is not all. Salary, in proportion to its 
magnitude, not only tends to make a man who 
4appens to be fit for his buſineſs leſs and leſs fit, 
but it tends to give you in the firſt inſtance an un- 
lt man rather than a fit one, The higher it is, the 
warer it brings the office within the appetite and 
e graſp of the hunters after ſinecures: thoſe ſpoilt 


children 


In 
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children of fortune, the pages of the miniſter and 
of every miniſter, who for having been born rich 
claim to be made richer, whole merit is in their 
wealth while their title is in their neceſſities, and 
whole pride is as much above buſineſs as their abi- 
lities are below it. 


If you could get a manager for nothing, though 
he will ſerve you leſs badly than if he had a ſalary, 
he will not ſerve you ſo well as a contractor. What 
he gains or ſaves may be an amuſement, but what 
he loſes or fails to gain will be no loſs to him. 
From his defiring the ſituation without ſalary what 
is certain is, that he loves the power: what is no! 
certain is, that he loves the buſineſs: ſhould the 
work at any time be too heavy for him he can hit 
it off upon any body, the power remaining where 
it was. From his liking the buſineſs while it is a 
new thing, it does not follow that he will continue 
to like it when the novelty of it is worn away. 
From his retaining the ſituation when he has go! 
it, it does not follow that he likes the buſineſs of 
it, or that he likes any buſineſs : for the giving it 
up would require an effort and the retaining it te- 
quires none. The chance of extraordinary profi 


{I mean with reference to truſt-management, for 
with reference to common mercantile managemeNn! 
it is but ordinary) is upon the ſame inferior foot: 
ing as before: and ſo is the ſecurity againſt poſitive 
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WED 
and os, whether reſulting from negligence or pecula- 
rich tion. In the nature of things is it potitble that a 
their min who has no interelt in the buſineſs ſhould be 
and as much attached to it, as zealous to make it ſuc- 
 abi- ceed, as one whoſe all depends upon it:? 


The unpaid as well as unintereſted manager 


ough dands behind all others on another account. The 
alary, more confdence a man is likely to meet with the 
What els he is likely to deſerve. Jealouſy is the life 
what and (oul of goverament. Tranſparency of ma- 
bim. nagement 18 Certainly an immenſe ſecurity: but even 
y what ra21par2ncy is of no avail without eyes to look at 
1s no! ii. Other things equal, that ſort of man whole 
1d the WW conduct is likely to be the molt narrowly watched, 
an ſhit. „ therefore the propereſt man to chooſe. The 
- where contractor is thus circumſtanced in almoſt every 
e it 18 4 ine of management: he is ſo more particularly in 
ONUnue ie prelent. Every contractor is a child of Mam- 
| away. 


nn: a contracting manager of the poor is a blood- 
ucxer, a Vampire: a contracting jailor, a con- 
rung manager of the impriſoned and friendleſs 
0, againſt whom juſtice has ſhut the door of 


has go! 
inels 0! 
giving I 


ng it fe- N pathy, muſt be the cruelleſt of Vampires. The 

ry profit Mupaid as well as unintereſted manager is of all 

nent, for of managers the moſt oppolite to him who is 

1agemen' object of this diſtinguiſhed jealouſy : He ex- 

rior foot. N and receives confidence proportionable : 

ſt poſitive ig on ſeveral accounts not entitled, as we 
Joss. 


have 


1 


have ſeen, to ſo much, he enjoys more. A man 
who in a (tation ſo uninviting has the generoſity ta 
ſerve for nothing, while others who occupy the 
molt flattering ſituations are ſo well paid for it, 
will aſſume to himſelf accordingly, and make in 
other reſpects his own terms: Unleſs the honour 
of ſerving the public gratis were generally put up to 
auction, a plan never yet propoſed, nor the more 
I'kely to be adopted for being propoſed, this mult 
always be the caſe. Standing upon the vantage 
ground of difintereſtedneſs, he looks down accord. 
ingly, upon the public, and holds with itthis dialogus 
Gentleman Manager. I am a gentleman : Ido yur 
buſineſs for nothing : you are obliged to me. Public 
99 we are,—Gentleman Manager. Do you mina 
e? am to get nothing by this: I deſpiſe money: 
ae a right ie confidence, Public. So yu 
have. — Gentleman Manager. Very well then— 
Leave me to myſelf — Never you mind me- mand, 
every thing as it ſhould be I don't want looking after. 

Port you put yourſelves te the trouble, Public. M 
More cc will What is the ſruit of all this good 
underitanding? Frequently negligence ; not u., ../,, 
frequently peculation®. Peculation, where it hp 


Pens 


I was but t'other day that a very reſpectable ſociety, 38" 
tuted for the moſt benevolent of purpoles, loſt in this way 
than half its funds. They were in a ſingle hand, —Boarc-! 
nagement woutd have faved them. .—1s board-management ther 
tore nece{lary ?—By no means. The man in whoſe hands! 


. 
dens is not liked: but of what is loſt by negligence 
1) account is taken. So good are the public, 


man 
ty 
y the 
Ir it, 
ke in 


and 

waged had nothing of his own : no pecuniary ſecurity had 
1 required of him. Legal powers were wanting. No autho- 
% cxamine him: no court to ſummon him to. He would 
nao accounts: perhaps he had kept none, What he had 

ne ſuntiments and fine periods in plenty. Ile was a 

man: he had given his time for nothing: the ſame benevo- 


ONYOuT 
i up t 


d others to give their money had prompted 
; to receive jt. Was ſuch a man to be queſtioned ? Queſiions 


More 


hat had nrom 
1 


mult 


lulpicion, Sufpicion by a man of fine feelings is only to 
d by defiance. 
det Hug ago, another man ran away, having been detected in 


courſe of fraud by which he had gained to the amount of ſome 
pounds at the expence of a pariſh. How came this? 


Fanta: 


Ard 
ACC Rua“ 


alo” ue 


do your as a gentleman : ſerving the public without pay he was 

5 U be fuſpected. He gave in accounts from time to time, 
* ublic Bs , : 3 

they were: but, not being publiſhed and diſtributed, 

ou ming hey were acceſiible only to a few, who had too much good man- 


too much faith to look at them. 
er is boardemanayement, even where carried on without 
Jo vu 97, BY any means exempt from peculation. I have inftances in 
10 2 but what is not public cannot be mentioned publicly. 
] {AL miances be wanting to any one who has read tbe inſtruc- 
[| mana}; | 


ncholy view given by Howard in his book on Laza- 
. + 
o * . 
ing a | ; 
ablic. &. 
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hay 5 
e Kate of the charities in Ireland. In England, pa- 
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not 


mo nc; ä ' 
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pcculation is become proverbial. 
, . 4 . % : | 0 bh . © 11 
SCIPIO 8, being in a pecuniary office, was callec 
 acconnts,— Gentlemen, ſaid he, this day ſo many 
„got a prodigious victory.—8 pio for ever! was the 
aceounts According to the mob of Scipio's days, and 


ob of hiſtorians of all days, the author of the 


1 
* © ?3 41 * 
9 110 1 


— 1, 
lere 1 ha} a calummator: according to others Sc 1p10 bad a good 
and knew the people he had to deal with. In Scipic's 
el enilty, and bold enough, I would do exactly as Scipio 
innocent, I hoult regard the obligation of publith- 
„ hat as a burthen but as a privilege. 
erroneous prope ity, derived from the times 
vans of publicity were not fo eaſy as at preſent, is to 
cramp 


Ce 


F 


and in theory ſo fond of virtue, they had rather b 
ſee five hundred pounds waſted at their expence Y..,. 
than five ſhillings gained. 


Between the public and the candidate for a ma- have 
nagement contract there paſſes, or at leaſt might 


. D. 

be made to pals, a very different converſation. 25 
10 

Public. Dou are a few. 

Co! 
Contractor. I confeſs it. —— fo jon, 

CIGFE 
| Public. Tu require watching. 5 


Contractor. Watch me. 


17601 Jy 
ins 


Public. 


favour, 
ever th, 
cramp power and leave the exerciſe of it in the dark. Ever and 5ut 
thing is by this means againſt the upright manager, every thing 
favour of the corrupt and intriguing one. A board is inftitutee Choo 
conſiſting of members with powers apparently equal, but of wi: 
all but one are reduced to cyphers, by ſupport ſecretly whilper Act, 19 
| into the car of one and with-holden from the reſt. This is an ' articles 
4 ther inſtance that may be added to the ways in which the mich Bf 
| of diviſion is palliated, and a governmen: apparently of many ae ret pe 
duced to a government by one. Where in conſideration of cha Figs + # 
racter and ſituation any thing more than ordinary in point ot cv! 
fidence is thought fit to be repoſed, removal of clogs and cu 
J ment of powers is the proper ſhape for it to ſhew itſelf in. As! 
ſccreſy, there are few affairs or departments indeed in wi I 
except it he juſt * the moment, it can be either neceſſary 0 
uſe : none at all in which the curtain might not and __ 
ſome ner tod or other to be dra” vn aſide. And it is one of tb 
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vantages atten ding the encreaſed power of the public che, 
the amplitude of di ſcretion, ſo neceſſary in moſt inſtances ts? 
manageme 3 may be given on ſuch terms with more lecur! ty! 
heretofore, 


rather 
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We muſt have all fair and above board. 


Public. 
Yiu muſt do nothing that wwe don't ſee. 


Contractor. Tou ſhall ſee cvery thing. You ſhall 
have it in the Nætus papers. 


{4 


Public. Contractors are thieves.—Sir, you muſt 


Uo C 14 . 


Contractor. Examine me as ofien as is agrecable 
uu, gentiemen : any of you, or all of you. II go 
ic any court you pleaſe. Thieves ſtand upon the 
aww, and refuſe anſwering when it would ſhew you 
I refuſe nothing. I fland upon 
thing, gentlemen, but my own honeſty, and your 
If you catch me doing the leaſt thing what- 
ter that ſpould not be, let my Lord Judge ſay go, 
ard out 1 g that inſtant. 


what they are. 
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Chooling board management, the Penitentiary 
Act, 19 do it juſtice, was as moderate under the 
aticies of ſalary and influence as it well could be. 
deren perſons only can be lound with uſeleſs ſala- 


1065: the two nominal Governors, the three who 
3 D compoſe 


x 
% 


did 1 lay ?—] was too haſty. I ſhould have ſaid nine: 
the ſeven, one of the two Surgeons, and one of the 
Muns,  —Two ſexcs, two houſes : two houſes, two 
aud two Surgeons, This is truſt-logic, fine gentle- 


” a 4 3 3 2 
e, piaceman's logic. Contract logic is of humbler 


uach - Suppoſe one ſick out of ten: go fick at a 
1 


- ft the gow, The ſuppoſition is extravagantly large and 
beyond 


1 


compoſe the governing Committee, their Clerk, 
and the Inſpector, in as far as his office regards the 
Penitentiary-houſe. The Governor's and Commit. chi! 
tee Clerk's ſalary was to be ſettled by the Com. poll 
mitte: the Committee though appointed according 
to cuſtom by the crown, were to have their ſala. 
ries ſettled by another authority, Juſtices of the In 
Peace in Seſſions. The Inſpector, an officer to be 
appointed by the crown, is the only one of them 
whoſe ſalary is fixed by the Act: L200. a year, 2 
ſalary moderate enough, if it had been of any uſe 
Even the board, thus confined to the ſmalleſt num- 

ber 


beyond experience; but it will ſerve for a ſuppoſition, For tend- 
ing theſe yo there is the medical aſſiſtant's whole time: a ſurgeon 
will attend a greater number than this at an hoſpital in addition 
to his private practice. For the mechanical part of the bunt, 
he might likewife find aſſiſtance enough if neceſſary among! the 
moſt intelligent and orderly of the priſoners. This is actuel 
praciited on board the Hulks.— One Surgeon then to make tna 
with !—M— Well, but if upon trial of two, one is found ſuper— 
fuous—YNs again: the act is inexorable. Though the Commit! 
and every body cifc thould find one of the two uſeleſs, two the 
are to be, in ſpite of ail the world. See 9 19. The paraoph 
puts the caſe and decides upon it. 

2. As to Chaplains—Divine ſervice, inſtead of twice in cnc | 
of two chapcls, four times a day, ſuppoſe, in one :—how nm! Por atten, 
Curates are glad to do this, beſides marriages, baptifms and he. 
rials? Oh but Sunday is but one day. You forgot the other fre— 


No: not I indeed. now who do: but Pm not one fte Wherg the 1 
My Chaplain would not find lefs to do on the fix than 07 t! but of lit 
ſeverth Put this is hereſy : and what right have I to attriv To what « 
mv hereſies to the authors of the Penitentiary Act. "Ct it poſſi 

But why ſervice at different times? cven upon the comm” «Il! and 


plans,—in the Magdalen Chapel, is there not a numerous cv! 
pany of temales conccaled from every eye. 


1 


er pollible, were to have no pay but in proporti— 


Jerk, f s 
"any \ to attendance; an excellent regulation, wliich, 
8 * | | * * * : © 

ny ie it enſures aſſiduity in this bye-corner ot the 
IL 2 0 . . 
C + itical edifice, is a ſatire on the reſt“. 

OMe Y 

The 

erding 
 lala- * 4 word or two may not be amiſs by way of recapitulation, 
of the chedh management, when accompanied by the ſaſeguard of 
01 tis ſuſceptible, has the advantage of unintereſted manage- 
0 DC 


geit however modified: 1. In carrying the probability of the 
them * economy to the higheſt pitch; 2. Exciting ſcrutiny by the 
it inffires. In theſe particulars it has the advantage of 


Fear, 2 etc, even where the latter is in ſingle hands, and thoſe 
ny uſe. bd. \ | 
num Where truſt-management cannot be had without falury, con- 
management may be expected to have the farther atran- 
ber (wing the amount of the ſalary. 
The incynveniences reſulting ſrom {alary are: 1. Waſte of mo— 
0 r: 2. Encreaſe of the influence of the crown: 3. Tendenc 
For tend- : 2. Lnereale o iC INANUCIICE 0 ne crown: 3. endehcy 


$ x 


1 fargeot [atary has to give birth to negligence: and that partly 


n addition i man above his buſineſs, partly by throwing him in 


e butnel: £ way of occupations that draw him off from his buſineſs : 
noneſt the i TenCorcy which it has to throw the place into the hands of a 
is actu2lls perivi or:ginally unfit ſor it. 

make tra The farther inconveniences reſulting from board- management 
und ſuper | cContradiſtinction to truſt-management in ſingle hands, are: 
Commit! \ultpled waſte of money : 2. Multiplied encreale of inſtu— 


„4, 5, and 6, Detriment to economy by delay, by want 

wity of plan, by fluctuation of meaſures and by diſagreement. 
ment according to attendance is a good ſecurity, as far as it 
5, azainſt non-attendance : (a depoſit beſides to be returned 
por attendance, would be {till ſtronger ;) but ſtill it can never put 
aagement upon a par with ſingle management guarded 
much leſs upon a par with contract management. 
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ane of U are the mind is abſent cr indifferent, the preſence of the body 
than on?“ t little uſe. 
to attribe at degree of perfection might not government be carried, 


poſllble to give equal ſtrength to the connection between 
aud duty in every other line of ſervice ?—Were it poſſible 
ine adminiſtration of juſtice, for inſtance, the Judge, with- 

' ®y formality of law, ſhould be a gainer of courſe by every 
right 


the com" 


meror 


4 
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the contract plan, 1 have ſaid, faves a world of 


regulations. It does moit certainly— What object pla 
ſhould they have? Prevention of crueliy? Details ſpit 
will never do it. If the diſpoſition exiſts, tie it ſue 
down in one ſhape, it breaks out in another, Checks 
for this purpoſe muſt be of a broader nature: 
broad enough to comprehend the miſchief in al! may 
its forms : life-inſurance, tranſparent management, are 
mer 


ſummary juſtice“. Prevention of undue lenity and 
indulgence? A very little in this way will ſuffice, Ot 1 
Self intereſt is the the great check here: it may be 
truſted without much danger: Few indulgences 
but either coſt money, or diminiſh labour. The 
only danger is, left ſome which are improper or 
other accounts ſhould be granted for the ſake of 
money: ſuch as ſpirituous liquors}, gaming, and 
a few others. "Theſe indeed may be refuſed by 
law: but theſe come within a narrow compals. 


Economy 7 


right judgment he gave, and a proportionable loſer by every err: 
neous one? That in the ſpiritual department, the pat! 
ſhould not only gain, but he ſeen to gain a ſtep himſelf by every 
ſucceſsful lift he gave to any of his Nock in the road to hen 
and to ſuffer for every foul that loſt footing by his negligence * 
What details are there on this head in the law of maſter 9% 


apprentice 4 

+ A prohibition on this head inſerted into the Penit: ntiary AC 
has been attended with the happieft conſequences, To this cauſe 
principally if not ſolely may be attributed the general goo II 
of the convicts on board the Hulks, as noted in Part J. 4 
and of thoſe at Wymondham. The ſucceſs of this fingle cha 
has made ample payment to the authors of the Penitentiary ! 
for all their trouble, and to the public ample atonement for thc! 
errors. 
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Id of Economy ?—l1s that the object? Under the contract- 
bject plan the idea would be too ridiculous. Is it in 
Ctails jpite of his teeth, that a man is to be made to pur- 
ie it ſue the management that would aniwer bell to him: 
necks 


Under the plan of truſt management, ſuch care 
may not be altogether ſuperfluous. Two quaiities 


ture: 


in all ; 
ue requiſite : intelligence and induſtry. On ncet- 


= er head can the legiſlator be abſolutely at his cate. 
* Of himſelf he is ſure: he cannot be equally fure 
de of his unknown deputy. He himſelf has the buſi— 
ens {5 at heart and in his thoughts : whether the fu— 

The ire manager will either underſtand or care any 
© al hing about the matter is as it may happen. Ihe 
ke of » incipal has to teach him his duty, and when 
g. and tauzht to Keep him to it. Is the contractor to be 
ſed by ated in the ſame manner? Yes: if it requires 
\mpaks he lame pains to make a man purſue his intereſt, 


as to Keep him to his duty. 


gnomy * 


very en Miſtakes if made by le>i/lation, cannot they bs 
nd wrreeted by legiſlation —0 yes—that they may: 
to hex id ſo may miltakes in peneralſhip. In what 
1 ime! With good fortune, in a twelvemonth : 


12 , . . N 
ordinary fortune, in two or three years or in 
y * bd - * 
mother Parliament. When the army has been 
to pieces, ior having been enacted to march the 


* Men k is 
Cntiar) a, 
} this C4 lle 

LY * 
L800 1 
art I. 9 4 
1 


ingle ch. 
* 


kong way, get an act of Parliament and you may 
J 1 * * 1 ; 
era retreat, When the capital has been ſunk 


entiar! 
ent for tie“ . 
IN 


1 
in a bad trade, get an act of Parliament, and you 
vou may try another“. 


Spite of all this, economy was to be beat into 


men's heads by a legiſlative hammer. Rules of 


economy for almoſt every branch of the concern: 
building, employment, diet, bedding, furniture— 
And what comes of it all '—We ſhall ſee.—lt will 
be worth ſeeing. Who are they whoſe labours, 
thus employed, are worſe than thrown away? Are 
they without name or reputation? They are among 
the higheſt on the liſt of public men. 


Notwithſtanding all this pains taken to teach as 
well as to enforce good economy, ſhould bad eco. 
nomy prevail after all, obſerve the remedy. By 9 
62, provition is made for © checking or redreſſing 
„ waſte, extravagant expence and miſmanage- 
* ment.” Juſtices in Seſſions upon inſpection of 
the accounts may report it to the King's Bench, 
Who ſliall take order therein immediately :” but 
the walte mult be“ notorious,” and the miſma- 
nagement “ groſs.” Immediately after what? 
After hearing the report: that is half a year per- 

haps 


* Looking at the Governor, and his Governors, the Commit, 
tee, 1 cannot help thinking of a General under Field-deput!cs. 
One ſet i, I believe, the moſt ever General was ſaddled wit", 
and thy hive commonly given him ſufficient trouble. The Ce. 
neral of the Penitentiary Act has three ſets of them one above 
another: fanding Committee, Juſtices in Seſſions, and Judges 
ot Aſhze. 
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aps aſter the © obſervation” of the miſchief, and 
quarter of a year more perhaps after the commil- 
ton of it: the delinquency going on all the while. 
\{hoever will take the trouble to compare the 
mes of Quarter Seflions and Law Terms, will 
and that this remedy, ſuch as it is, is in ſeaſon only 
n the ipring and winter months, and then is not a 
very ſpeedy one. Againſt “ waſte” at leaſt, and 
extravagant expence,” and every miſmanagement 
y which the contractor would be a loſer, the re- 
medy aſtorded by contract- management is rather 
more imple, and is in ſeaſon all the year round. 


0h, but this contract. plan—it's like farming the 


jr: and what a cruel inhuman practice that is /— 


He it ſo in that inſtance: the preſent is a very dif- 


IcTent One. 


1. The objects or ends in view, ſo far from being 
ne ſame, are oppoſite. There comfort : here, 
nmhnent : moderate and regulated puniſhment 
need, but however puniſhment. In the one cale 
*uatever hardſhip is ſuſtained is fo mnch miſery in 
valte, In the other caſe, howſoever it be to be 
revretted, it is not altogether loſt : it contributes at 
rate to ſwell the account of terror, which is 
le great end in view. 


Another difterence is in the checks. Here, 
 Wexampled degree of publicity there next 
fo 


BY. 
to none. There, though no hardſhips are intended 
the {evereſt may take place. Here, whatever are 
intended to be felt are intended to be ſeen: and no- 
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only: 


alone. 
thing in that way that is not intended can ſtand . 
any chance of remaining concealed. Who but 3. 4 
pariſtioners, and how few even of them, ever think managy 
of looking into a Poor-houſe? But in what cor- what c. 


ner of a Panopticon Penitentiary-Houle could either ruſtic o 


avarice or negligence hope to find a lurking place? dormer 
Time is fatal to curigſity.— True; in an individual : ure to 
but not in a ſucceſſion of individuals. The great zumanit 


ation © 
0t the G 
Gen UPC 
Ort of lib 
men in u 


dependence of the Penitentiary-Act is on a ſingle 
Infpector : one Infpector for the thouſand houſes its 


town was to contain, and who was allo to ſerve for 
the Hulks, “and all the other places of criminal 
*© continement in London and Middleſex,” beſides: 
*and ſo well ſatisfied is it with this ſecurity as to ven with 
not wantit 


allot {200 a year to pay for it. Let money or | 
Houſe. 


ſneadilup, (no very extravagant ſuppoſition) make | 
Celpaired 
proved on 
de Profit 1 
crable: t 


a connection beiween this Inſpector and the mana— 
ders he is to inipect, what is the ſecurity worth 
hen ſ— Here to «nc room you have Inſpectors by 
{houjonds. Is it pottible that a national Penitent!- 
arv-iloute of tt.is kind ſhould be more at a loſs for uy be ex 
| al 1s at al 
tive, q 
uch evil n 


vificors than the ing, the wax-<work, or the tomb: : 
Gf the 25,000 individuals born annually in Lon. 
don 1 want but one out af the hundred, and him | 


public ſer 


Unt once in his lite, without reckoning country vl: 
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lors. Call it a ſpectacle for youth, and for youth 
ouly ;—— Youth however do not go to ſpectacles 
done. 


;. A third difference reſpects the quality of the 
managers. For the Poor-houſe of a fingle pariſh 
what can you expect better than ſome uneducated 
rultic or petty tradeſman ? the tendency of whoſe 
armer calling is more likely to have been of a na- 
ure to {mother than to cheriſh whatever ſeeds of 
zumanity may have been ſown by nature. For a 
ation of ſo conſpicuous and public a kind as that 
the Governor of a National Penitentiary-Houſe. 
cen upon the footing of a contract, men of ſome 
att ot liberality of education can ſcarce be wanting: 
en in whoſe boſoms thoſe precious ſeeds have not 
en without culture. Such men were certainly 
wt wanting for the originally-deſigned Penitentiary- 
Houle, Upon what principle ſhould they ever be 
Glpaired of for what I hope I may ſtile the im- 
proved one? In a concern of ſuch a magnitude, 
ve profit if it be any thing can hardly be inconſi- 
able: the number and quality of the candidates 
uy be expected to be proportionable. A ſtation 
at 13 at any rate conſpicuous, and that may be 
ative, a ſtation in which much good as well as 
uch evil may be done, in which no inconſiderable 
= as well as demerit may be diſplayed in a line 
public ſervice, is in little danger of going a beg- 

1 ing 


5 


ing. And ſhould the eſtabliſhment be fortunate laric 
in its firſt choice, the reputation of the ſervant will cond 
help to raiſe the reputation of the ſervice. rend 
necel 
Where then is the reſemblance ? not that I mean un 
to paſs any cenſure on contract- management in the :% 
other inſtance, It may be eligible without any * 
modifications : it may be eligible only under cer. WI ...;. 
tain modifications : 1t may be radically and unal. "phy 
terably ineligible. All this I paſs over as being 1 
foreign to the purpoſe. projec 
| lle fam 
Whoever elſe may be ſhocked at the idea f he | 
farming out priſoners, the authors of the Peniten. 13 
tiary Act are not of the number. They approve WW tncou; + 
it and adopt it: they confirm it on board ie una gt. 
Hulks. What is the buſineſs done or ſuppoſed h 
be done on board thoſe vefſels !—Scraping gra WWW d ea! 
from the bottom of a river za buſineſs in which en 
there was nothing that could be gained or loſt t boring &, 
any body: nothing to buy but neceſſaries, nothing the 
to make, nothing to ſell : no capital to be dilpole becks, an 
of. What was the buſineſs intended to have bet ellence 3 


carried on in the Penitentiary-Houſes !—A 1x. 0 
and complicated mercantile concern :—not 0h. 9 
manufacture, but a congeries of manufacture 
They ſaw before them two eſtabliſhments : a mel 
cantile and an unmercantile one. The mercaut 
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nion: —ſhrinking, like every other mercantile 
concern, from the touch of extraneous regulation: 
rendering official and mercenary inſpection the leſs 
necelary by the invitation it holds out to free and 
rratuitous inſpeCtors :—poſleſling in that innate fa- 
ciliry of inſpection a peculiar ſale-guard againſt 
ny abuſes that could reſult from inhumanity or 
nezligence. The unmercantile concern, aflord- 
ng in compariſon ſcarce any aliment or ingitement 
'0 peculatlon: containing nothing of mercantile 


project that could be hurt by regulation: at 
lic ame time by the very nature of the place and 
0: the bufineſs, excluding all promiſcuous afflu- 
ence, all facility and almoſt all poſſibility of ſpon- 
ancous vifitation: poſſeſſing in conſequence no na- 
ral lafe · guard againſt negligence or inhumanity : 
but rather offering to thoſe and all other abuſes a 
perpetual fcreen : in a word, the mercantile 
ncern, by every diſtinguiſhing circumitance be- 
buging to it, repelling regulation and truſt-ma- 
layement : the unmercantile one, calling for thoſe 
checks, and admitting of them with as little incon- 
Femence as any other that could be imagined. 
uch are the two eſtabliſhments.—What were the 
Modes of management reſpectively allotted to 
em? o the mercantile, truſt-management, 
ard management : to the other, contract-ma- 
emem. The mercantile, loaded and fettered 
il inceſſant regulation, permanent as well as 
occaſional, 


1 
occaſional, known and unknown, preſent and fy. 
ture, is delivered over to a body of managers who 
have no intereſt in the ſucceſs, a prey to delay, 
to want of unity of plan, to fluctuation, to diſſen- 
tion. The unmercantile'and, uninſpectable one, 
left altogether without regulation :* the priſoners 
abandoned to the uncontrouled and uncontroul: 
able diſcretion of a ſingle deſpot, taken from the 
White-negro trade.F Where there is management 
that regulation might ſpoil, they regulate without 
mercy : where there is nothing to ſpoil, they ab- 
{tain from regulating, as if for fear of ſpoiling it 


* There is indeed a clauſe, but a very vague one, (G 60) fur 
ſubjecting the ſuperintendants of the Hulks to the * directo 
„ given,” reſpecting the © Governors of the Penitentiars 
Houſes,” but in terms ſo general and pregnant with ambiguity, 
that little if any thing can be collected from it. One thing c. 
is certain; viz. that it leaves no room for the introduction of 2! 
regulations beſides thoſe given in the Act itſelf: for, by 9 16, tu. 
future regulations can originate only with the Committee of 4% 
whoſe authority is confined to Penitentiary-Houſles. 

+ This refers to the claſs merely, let it be obſerved, and id 
to the individual.—Unhappily where conduct is buried in ds. 
neſs, it is by the claſs only that the individual can be judge 
The Inſpector mentioned in the Act has never been appoiiicy 
No powers whatever are given him, unleſs the right of ent? 
given by implication is to be called a power. The ſame right 
given to juſtices of the Peace within their territory (9 41.) k 
was to viſit and report four times a year, He was to have C10 
to do befides : for he had the ſame powers with regard no! 
to the Penitentiary-Houſe, but all the other“ places of cri 
* confinement in London and Middleſex.” 9 63. 
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§ 3. ar 


Separation as between the Sexes. 


Ix all plans of Penitentiary diſcipline, the diftri- 
bution of the priſoners into claſſes is a point that 
has been more or leſs attended to. In this claſſifi- 
cation the object regarded as moſt important has 
been the ſeparation ef the ſexes. In the preſent 
plan, proviſion for that purpoſe has not been ne- 
glected. On this head, as on molt others, the pro- 
riſon made mult be governed in ſome degree by 
the peculiar ſtructure of the building. The means 
employed in buildings of the ordinary form have 
little or no application here. 


Iwo modes of eſfecting the ſeparation offer 
themſelves at firſt view. The one is to provide for 
{emale convicts a building and an eſtabliſhment en- 
ircly ſeparate : the other is to allot to this purpoſe, 
it the ſam& building is employed for both ſexes, 
it lealt a ſeparate ward. The unfrugality is an 
objection that applies with more or leſs force to 
»oth theſe expedients. 


t applies with particular force to the caſe of a 


»ulding and eſtabliſhment altogether ſeparate. 


The 
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Ihe numbers to be provided for being variable, a 


| fixed proviſion mult ever be attended with a loſs. 
The fluctuation to which the total number of pri- 
loners male and female taken together is liable, is 

diſtinct object, for which upon this plan provi- 
fon has been already made. But the proportion 
between males and females is equally liable to vary 

nd to fluctuate. Provide two eltabliſhments, one for 
ele and a ſeparate one for females ; the one may 
be comparatively empty while the other overflows : 
at the fame time that no relief can be afforded by 
the ſuperabundance of room in the one to the de- 
ficiency of it in the other“. 


> The 


* The colon;zation plan, if it is to go on, and if it is to be 
nſiſtently purſued, will add a factitious cauſe of variation to 

he Sos mentioned natural ones. The average number of female 
convicts is in a large proportion inferior to that of the males. 
According to the Penitentiary Act it ſhould be at the moſt only 
one to fix, ſince in the Penitentiary Houſe among goo prifoners 
there were to have been only zoo females to 600 males, and there 
have 2 ways been more than twice 909 males on board the lutk-. 
Were the whole number of females without exception ſent to 
colonize, the number would therefore ſtill remain far hort c. 
DCs adequate to the purpeſe. As far as concerned the fema! 
ſx the only ale of Penitentiary Panopticon would be to keep 
them Curing the mterv; { 2 one colonizing expedition and 


' ] 
eSRKNCTo At one ume en it may cont; ain hundreds ; at anon 
ne, none, unlef; it be the caſe of married women whoſe hul- 


Is wore 115t Cot mp, led under a Caviar ſentence. I know 0 

fe that would and ane _ m. Not that of women pa 
bearing: not that of theſe in whom that faculty had ſuffer 
ak a premature extinction !: efpeciall as in the latter caſe thc 
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TL - 2 . . . . 
the ſame inconvenience will {till obtain in a 


[s. creater or Jets degree, in the caſe of ſeparate wards. 
Th Whatloever be the proportion fixed, Cells will he 
* vacant in one part, while they are wanting in the 
JVl- other. 
ion 
rary The beſt arrangement were the numbers ſuch as 
>for o need it, and tne proportions ſuitable, might be 
may to have three Penitentiary Panopticons; one always 
_ illed with males, another always flied with fe- 
4 by males, and a hir. to receive, in ſuch proportions 
.. as accident urn ſhed, the o. 3 of the other 
o. The diſſiculty here in queſtion having no 
Tue place in either of the un: nixed eſtabliſhments, [ 
proceed here on the ſuppoſition of a mixed one 
s to be | 
_ Conceive ſuch a Panopticon divided into two 
: males des: that on the right of the entrance I call the 
. male ſide; that on the left the female. For the 
ne ther male fide I provide as many male Inſpectors as ſhall 
x — be tound requiſite: adding at leaſt one female, 
tort wiom I ſtile the Matron, for the female ſide. To 
* ach ſex I allot a ſeparate ſtaircaſe, running from 


r 


to bottom. No female is ever to ſet foot on 
£14 . 

ny part of the male ſtaircaſe : no male on any part 
the female, Neither is any male in paſſing from 


lition and 

t anothe 

hole hut. 
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Pe OI a woman is neſtimable. Here a crowd of reflec- 
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cent themſelves, which however muſt be difmiſſed as 
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g to the preſent purpoſe. 
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his Cell to the male ſtaircaſe to paſs by any of the 


women's Cells. He is to come round to the male Cell, 
ſtaircaſe however diſtant : and ſo vlce verſa in re- Gall, 
gard to females. from 
te o 

Suppoſing ſemales enough to occupy the whole ln rec 
female ſide of two ſtories of Cells, thus far there the ſe 
is no difficulty. I place them in the lower pair of mult! 
Cells, ſubject to inſpection from the main or lowelt vithin 
ſtory of the Inſpection- tower; viz. that which 1s that is 
underneath the Chapel and in which the annular of thei 
Inſpector's Gallery encloſes a circular Inſpector's rranc 
Lodge. The leſt hand ſemicircle of the whole cir- parties 1 
cult, Lodge and encloſing Gallery together, I allot be inte 
to the Matron, with her female aſſiſtant or aſſiſtants, '£ry ope 
if ſuch ſhould be found neceſſary. The right hand of the 11 


I appropriate to the male inſpector with his ſubor- 


Main Tra 
8 
dinates. In che Lodge a moveable ſcreen marks 


their reſpective territories. In the encircling Gal. As far 
lery a ſimilar ſcreen or a curtain anſwers the ſame b evident, 
purpoſe.“ ple an 
As far as fight is concerned, two pieces of = ould be 
vas, hung parallel to cach other at about 18 inc 65 lach as +6 
diſtance Nn ,; 5 
2 th 

* It is ſcarce neceſſary to obſerve, that ſcreens and curtains _ Purpoſe 
and other ſuch moveable partitions intended as obſtacles to ſight Cells occup 


muſt be double, or may be ſingle, according to circumſtances 
Where the eye meant to be eluded can gain a near approae”, 
they muſt be double: otherwiſe a ſlit or a pin-hole would be fut 
ficient to fruſtrate the deſign. When ſuch approach is not to * 
apprehended, a ſingle ſcreen anſwers the purpoſe. 


* N 
G muſt ha 
bonding t 
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the diſtance (the thickneſs of the partition-walls of the 
ale Cells) acroſs the Intermediate Area and the Cell. 
re. Gallery, will ferve effectually enough to cut of 
from the priſoners of each ſex all view of thoſe of 
the other, even where the Cells are contiguous. 
hole n regard to converſation, the males on the one fide 
here de ſeparation wall, and the females on the other, 
ir of mult reſpectively be prohibited from approaching 
welt vithin a certain diſtance of the end of that wall, 
ch is that is, from approaching within that diſtance 
nular of their reſpective grates: and to enforce the ob- 
Qtor's trance of this prohibition, as well as to ſave the 
le cir- varies from unintentional tranſgreſſion, a movea- 
| allot ve interior grate or lattice-work very flight and 
ſtants, '2ry open, or netting, may be placed within each 
t hand of the two Cells at the requiſite diſtance from the 
ſubor— main grate.“ 
marks 
g Gal- | As far as hearing is concerned, the ſeparation, it 
e ſame evident, would be effected in a manner ſtill more 
\mple and effectual, if between the males on the 
ne ſide and the females on the other, a whole Cel! 
of can- ould be left vacant. If then the numbers are 
$ inches ch as to leave any ſuch vacant Cells, the vacancy 
diſtance of courſe be left in the ſpot where it anſwers 
= il be purpoſe of ſeparation. Should the number ot 
les to eb: ls occupied by females be even, but leſs than 
ee 3 F the 
ee 
_— l muſt have a door of the ſame materials, with a lock to it, 


bonding to the door of the exterior grate. 
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the number contained in the female fide of two 
ſtories of Cells, the mode of effecting the ſepara- 
tion is almoſt equally ſimple. The ſet of moveable 
partitions mult be ſhifted accordingly; viz. the cur. 
tains croſling reſpectively the Inſpector's Gallery, 
the Intermediate Area at that height, and the Cel! 
Gallery, and the ſcreen which ſeparates the Ma. 
tron's ſide from the male ſide of the Lodge. 


If the number of female Cells, though {till even, 
ſhould be greater than as above, two modes of 
making proviſion for it preſent themſelves. One 
is, to enlarge the Matron's fide of that floor at the 
expence of the Male- Inſpector's, as the latter was 
on the former ſuppoſition enlarged at the expence 
of the former: the other is to leave the diviſion 
even, and take what farther Cells are requiſite for 
females from a higher pair of Cells : parting off the 
correſponding part of the Inſpection-Gallery, the 
Annular-Well, and the Cell-Galleries, as before. 


Is the number of Cells an uneven one? The 
mode of effecting the ſeparation is again ſomewhat 
different, though ſtill ſcarcely leſs obvious than be- 
fore. In this caſe, the female part in one of the 
ſtories of a pair of ſtories of Cells would extend 
further than in the other: hang the ſeparation 
curtain in the Annular Area as you pleaſe, a fe- 


male Cell muſt be expoſed to the view of a male la 
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ſpector, or a male Cell to that of a female one. To 
obriate this irregularity, one of the Cells muſt be 
left vacant. If the number on the eſtabliſhment 
ſhould be ſhort of the full complement, it would 
bc only leaving the vacancy here inſtead of elſe- 
where: if it ſhould have the full complement or 
more, the inhabitants of the vacant Cell muſt be 
turned over to other Cells, which will thus be in 
the caſe already explained of having a /ſuper-comple- 
ment. 


On the ſunk ſtory from which the exit is into 
the Yards, and in particular at the exit, the ſepara- 
on is ſtill more perfectly effected and more eaſily 
managed. A ſingle piece of canvas let fall from 
the Inſpector's Bridge acroſs the Intermediate Area 
does the buſineſs at once. 


Here may perhaps occur, as a diſadvantage, what 
on a general ſurvey appeared in the light of an ad- 
vantage, that each Inſpector, over and above the per- 
ſect view he has of his own pair of Cells, has a par- 
al view of all the others in the ſame pile. Hence 
it will be obſerved that, notwithſtanding the pre- 
cautions above detailed, a male Inſpector will have 
me view of a female Cell: and vice verſa, though 
itheleſs material, a female Inſpector will have a ſimi- 
lar view of a male Cell. The antwer is, that the boun- 
ary line, viz. that at which a priſoner begins to be 
Iſitle to an Inſpector in the Gallervahove or below 

the 
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the one belonging to the Cell in queſtion, will ap. 
pear in practice beyond danger of miſtake, With. 
in this line, which may be ſufficiently defined by 


ng an 
all Inſp 


a very ſimple mark, ſuch as a rope hung acroſz, The | 
the female priſoners may be warned and enjoined objectio 
to conſine themſelves at ſtated portions of twenty. ſeparate 
four hours. For in regard to ſuch an imperfe& tion. tow 
and diſtant view, decency is the only conſideration rard to 
that makcs it very n:aterial to place the female part priloners 
of the priſoners ſo compleatly out of ſight of the h provid 
male part of the Inſpectors : and it is only to certain I de one! 
times and certain occaſions that the laws of that WK: certai 
virtue will in ſuch a caſe apply. The imperfet Wor eren 
view from a ſuperior or inferior ſtory of the In- Hapector. 
ſpection- part is in few inſtances ſo extenſive, but Ne requi 
that a female priſoner, in dreſſing herſelf, for exam. e the vi, 
ple, or undrefling herſelf, may be perfectly out of {ſhout ! 
the reach of a male Inſpector's eye: and in thoſe iſt £qu: 
few inſtances proviſion may be made either by leav. Nr ©! . 
ing of vacancies, or by interpoſition of ſcreens in WF! #te! 
manner already mentioned. All this while what . 
mult not be forgotten is, that a female priſoner can. 
not be expoſed in a manner ever ſo imperfect to the Wil 4 due 
cye of a male Inſpector, without being expoſed in de 2nd c 
a much greater degree to the obſervation of one 0i ame re 
her own ſex: a circumſtance which affords ſuffici- M hi 
ent ſecurity againſt any voluntary treſpaſſes again! ® Jards, 
decency that might be committed by a female pn. an 
ſoner, through impudence, or in the deſign of mak- edo 


- Im; 
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ing an improper impreſſion upon the ſenſibility of 


ill ap. 


Wich. an Inſpector of the other ſex. 

ed by 

xcrols, The fame confideration will ſerve to obviate an 
joined objection which the ſlightneſs of the partitions that 
wenty- Lparate the male from the female ſide of the Inſpec- 
perfect ion. tower might ſuggeſt. The great object in re- 


rard to the ſeparation of the ſexes is that between 
le part WW priconcrs and priſoners: and that object is compleat- 
of the ly provided for. As to what concerns priſoners on 
certain ¶ be one hand and Inſpectors on the other, it is only 
of that n certain times that the female priſoners need, 
perfect er eren ought, to be out of all view of male 
the In- apectors: at other times the utmoſt that can 
be requiſite is, that they ſhould not be expoſed 
to the view of the Inſpectors of the oppoſite ſex, 


2Tation 


ve, but 
r exam 


y out of tout being at the ſame time expoſed in at 
in thoſe Nat equal degree to thoſe of their own. Nei: 
by leav- ther of theſe objects is more than what an ordi- 
reens in attention to diſcipline is ſufficient to in- 
ile what Je. 

per can. 

cd to the due attention to the ſame conſiderations of 
poſed in ae and circumſtance will be ſufficient to enſure 
of one tine regard to decency in that part of the dil- 
as ſuſſici zune which concerns the inſpection of the exter- 


Wards. While the female convicts are taking 
air and exerciſe at one of the walking- wheels, 
Iipetor of the oppoſite ſex, eſpecially at the 
diſtance 


es again 
male pr. 
n of mas- 
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ing 
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diſtance at which he is placed in the Look. out, 1 Coder 
as unexceptionable as one of their own. When nau 
bathing is to be performed by females, it is in a luer 
yard into which no priſoner of the other ſex need , 
ever ſet foot, and expoſed to no other infpe& on e cl 


than that of a female Inſpector occupying her quar. ar 
ter in the Look-out, Or, if neceſſary, the time Wi © his f 
of bathing might be different for the different ſexes, 


and each Iuſpector might in his turn give place to | dull 
the other, quitting the Look-out altogether. ite wh 
Can tlie 

The good Howard expreſſes himſelf much dil mitted 
treſſed to know what to do about making a choice lervitude 
between the ſexes for the management of a Pens be frlt-; 
tentiary-Houle for females*. Female rulers might vile qual, 
want firmneſs : in male ones, probity and impartilſ* ©2!'cec 
ality might be warped by the attraction of fem ture tr 
eyes. The Panopticon principle diſpels this offi” the pr 
well as ſo many other difficulties. Among the pn '9 good b 
ſoners, a coalition between the ſexes would be al meut can 
abuſe: among the Inſpectors, it is a remedy again Numane A 
abuſe. The weakneſs of the Matron would find d why | 


ſupport in the maſculine firmneſs of the Go the leni 


and his ſubordinates : a weakneſs of a different kit 
on the male ſide of the eſtabliſhment would find1! 
proper check and corrective in the vigilance of n 
tronly ſeverity. As to the Matron and her ſubot 
dinates of her own fex, it is not ſurely too much! 


aſſume, that for theſe ſtations individuals will | 
cho! 


On Lazarcttos, p. 225. 


1 


-hboſen to whom age as well as character have given 
11 authority not to be ſhaken by any ſuch improper 


4+ 


nluence. The mixed inſpection, let it be obſerv- 


out, u 
When 


is in z 
x needed, ſuppoſe to be ſimultaneous: If alternate only, 
dect on we check would have little force. The male- 


ler would have carte blanche while out of the eye 


er quat- EOS 
of his female colleague. 


le times 
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place to 


Muſt the iron law of divorce maintain throughout 
the whole of ſo long a term an unremitted ſway ! 


= (an the gentle bands of wedlock he in no inſtance 

nuch z6mutred to aſſuage the gripe of impriſonment and 

0 ſervitude? Might not the faculty of exchanging 

© a Pen frſt-allotted companion for another far other- 

ers might niſequalified tor alleviating the rigours of ſecluſion, | 
4 impart be conceded without violation of the terms, or de- : 
of fem ure from the ſpirit, of the ſentence? Might 

* tial ot the proſpect of ſuch indulgence be an incentive 
ng the * 0 good behaviour ſuper- added to all that puniſh- N 
ould de r an give? Theſe are queſtions to which a 

edy again humane Manager would ſurely be glad to find | 
auld find ud why need he deſpair of finding ?) a fit anſwer 
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ratio! 


diſtril 

diviſie 

e it was 

te pl 

Separation into Companies and Claſſes is the 
The 

A MODE of ſeparation according to a plan ct this pl; 
diviſion into claſſes, being exhibited in Plate II. 2s far: 


ſomething will be expected to be faid in explana- 
ton of it. 


As to this part, the draught had two objects: 


Itperiec 


N. 


one was, to ſhew in what manner the Inſpection. 


Js view 
PPE. Þ 2 3 ö =, . . * . * 4 * : : 
principle might be applied in undiminiſhed perfec 18 
tion to an uncovered Area, and that without pre 
judice to any number of diviſions which, in what A fe 
view ſoever, it might be found convenient to make pacing i 
in it : the other was, to ſhew in what manner the of the { 
miſchiefs ſo much lamented by Howard and other lOners in 
priſon reformers, as reſulting from promiſcuous WF it be al 
aſſociation, might be diminiſhed by a diviſion 0: Wl 5 
. 5 . [ 3 
the priſoners into claſſes, accompanied by a local 5 2 p1 
. . 24 Will | 
and phyſical ſeparation correſpondent to that ide Wy © the 
uceptibl, 
one. 
. . . 6-2 . h 1 Pror 
Diſſatisfied with the diviſion into claſſes, thoug! 
carried to a degree of improvement hitherto wich. *. Ablſo 


out example, I turned my thoughts to the prelet 
vation 


11 


ration of the degree of ſecluſion obſerved in the 
ditribution of the priſoners among the Ceils, viz. a 
diriſion into ſmall and regulated companies: and 


it was in the courſe of this enquiry that I hit upon 
me plan of airing, of which the Marching Parade 


Tes. 13 the ſcene * 

The miſchiefs in queſtion, being by means of 
plan o! this plan of airing, obviated, if I am not miſtaken, 
ate II 1; far as the nature of things will admit, all other 
xplana- plans which fall ſhort of obviating thoſe miſchiefs 

in tat degree, and according to the above- men- 
oned plan of diviſion into clafles, are conſequently 
objetts: ſuperſeded : in this one therefore of the two points 
pection. if view above-mentioned, the diviſions exemplifi- 
| pertec- ed in the draught are of no uſe. 
Out Pie 
in what A tew additional obſervations, for the purpoſe of 
to make pacing in the clearelt light the relative eligibility 
nner the 0! the ſeveral poſſible modes of diſpoſing of pri- 
nd other ners in reſpect of ſociety among themſelves, may 
miſcuous nat be altogether ill- beſtowed. 
viſion ol MES 
y a local Ihe principal and moſt ſimple modifications of 
hat ided uch the management in relation to this head is 
uiceptible, ſtand expreſſed as follows: 
| Promiſcuous aſſociation. 
thougl 
erto wilt :. Abſolute ſolitude. 
he prelct- 8 
vation 44s Diviſion 


See Part I, p. 267, 277. 
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3. Diviſion into limited companies C6 
Here 
4. Separation correſponding to a diviſion into in cla 
clafles. by the 
. 8 ; : than | 
5. Alternation of ſolitude with promiſcuous al. RE 
ſociation. =_ 
6. Alternation of ſolitude with diviſion into li. lhe n 
mited companies. nies is 
would 
7. Alternation of ſolitude with ſeparation accord. of ihe 
ing to claſſes. 3 
ually 1 
Of theſe courſes, the firſt ſtands reprobated on ky : 

by . * ille 
all hands. The ſecond I have rejected for the rea- * x ( 
: : RE lowed, 
ſons given at large in Part I. § 6. The third 1; 4991 


that which I have preferred to the ſecond, for the 
reaſons given in the ſaine ſection. The gth is that 
which occurred to me at firſt as preferable to the Of th 
firſt and ſecond, but ſtands ſuperſeded by the third. ditingui 
The 5th is that eſtabliſhed by the Penitentiary Act Wi (cured ; 
and the plans which follow it, partly as it ſhould Wi ences arc 
ſeem for want of viewing the evil in its full magn- fil, as \ 
tude, partly for want of knowing how to obviate BW any leng 
it. The utmoſt improvement to which that ſyſtem WF valls, it 
would naturally conduct is the exchange of his cf addition | 
mode for the 7th. The 6th is mentioned here on 
to compleat the catalogue, its inutility being indi- 
cated by the ſame conſiderations which ſhew the 
ſufficiency of the third. 
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Companies and claſſes here is the diſtinction? 
Here. In companies the numbers are determinate : 
in claſſes, indeterminate. In the plan repreſented 
by the draught, the claſſes, though more in number 
than have ever yet been diſcriminated, would ſtill 
in an eſtabliſhment of any magnitude be few: 
but though they were as numerous as the Cells by 
the number of which that of the propoſed compa- 
nies is determined, the diviſion according to claſſes 
would never coincide with or anſwer the purpoſe 
of the diviſion into companies. Why ?—Becauſe 
te number of individuals in each claſs being eſſen- 
ally indeterminate, ſome claſſes might be empty 
vile others overflowed : and in thoſe that over- 
lowed, the number would conſequently exceed the 
meaſure pitched upon as the greateſt that could be 
admitted without departing from the ends in view. 


Of the ſeparation according to claſſes, as contra- 
ultinguiſhed from the ſeparation into companies 
(cured as by the airing plan, the chief inconveni- 
ences are the two following: it leaves the convicts 
till, as we have ſeen, in crowds : and if puſhed to 
any length and carried into effect by ſeparation- 
walls, it is proportionably attended with a great 
dition to the expence * 


That 


What ſtartled me and ſhowed me the neceſſity of probing the 
'*& to the bottom was, the being told by an architect, that 
Ic walls alone as expreſſed in Plate III. might come to two or 
re thouſand pounds. It was high time then to enquire what 
de advantages were that muſt be ſo dearly paid for. 


3 


That it leaves the priſoners in crowds is evident: moſt 
tor ſeparation according to claſſes implies aſſociation ciety 
as between individuals of the fame claſs : of whom ind ir 
though the leparation reſulting from the claſlifica. Ile p 
tion were to be carried ever ſo far, the numbers the pu 
would ſtill, as we have ſeen, be indeterminate. more 

clamou 

Crowds among men whoſe characters have un- ron ni 
dergone any ſort of ſtain are unfavourable to good Voice « 


morals. Ihis property belongs to them independ. 
ently of any miſchievous communications that 
may rc'u]t from the qualities of individuals. They 
exclude reflection and they fortity men again! 
ſhame. Reflection they exclude by the poſſeſſion 
they take of the attention, by the itrength as well a; 
variety of the impreſſions they excite, by the agita- 
tion which is the accompaniment of che inceſlan! 
change. Their eſfect in hardening men again 
ſhame is not leſs conſpicuous. Shame is the fear 
of the ditapprobation of thoſe with whom we live. 
But how ſhould diſapprobation of criminality di 
play uſclt among a throng of criminals ? Who 1 
forward to condemn himſelf? Who is there that 
would not ſeek to make friends rather than enenc 
of thoſe with whom he is obliged to live? The on!) 


public men care about is that in which they live. 
Mun thus ſequeſtered form a public of their on 
heir language and their manners aſſimilate. a 
ex loci is formed by tacit conſent which has ts: 

1310! 


1 


ent : moſt abandoned for its authors: for in ſuch a ſo- 
ation ciety the moſt abandoned are the moſt aſſuming, 
hom and in every loctety the moſt aſſuming ſet the lead. 
lifica- lle public thus compoſed tits in judgment over 
nbers tie public without doors and repeals its laws. The 
e. more numerous this local public, the louder its 
clamour, and the greater the facility it finds of 
Ve un- lrowning whatever memory may be left of the 
good voice ot that public which is abſent and out of 
epend- View. 
s that 
They [1 the publications of Howard and other priſon- 
again ormers, two forts of aflociations I obſerved af— 
Neffion 0:0ng io many ſtanding topics of regret : mix- 
well x ure 0: Cebtors with criminals «© and mixture of the 
e apita- ct unhardened with the moſt hardened and cor- 
nceſſant ed among criminals. Other aſſociations might 
again Pere and there be noticed in the fame view: 


che ſear 0.05 tat between minor delinquents and ſuch 


we live. a Of criminals whole offences were of the 
\lity di- die: that between convicted and unconvict— 
Who 1 


jere tha! 


S CUMMNoſs; and that between criminals under 


WCC ot death and others whole lot was lefs de- 
\ enen Able. But it was in the two inſtances firſt 


The on!) "lone that the inpropriety ſeemed to preſent 


they liv? e moſt glaring colours. 
heir on 5 
1 | itentiary-Houſe one only of all theſe 
late. 4 $ ; 
1 mom in quasſtion : Viz, that between 
1 has "0 I . * 
mol with the unhardened, the raw with 
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Under the Penitentiary-Act and the plans of n. 
nagement that have been grounded on it the con- 
dition of the priſoners alternates between the tuo 
oppoſite extremes: a ſtate of abſolute ſolitude 
during one part of the twenty-four hours : a ſtate 
of promiſcuous aſſociation in crowds during the 
remainder. This plan, it has been ſhown, unite 


rupted 


the ill effects of ſolitude and aſſociation, without i: 
producing the good effects obtainable from the bad bs 
former. To vacant minds like theſe a ſtate of ſo. "Pp 
litude is a ſtate of melancholy and diſcomfort: 
which diſcomfort by the perpetual recurrence 
promiſcuous aſſociation is in the way of reforms be times 1 
tion ulelels. It is the hiſtory of Penelope's web WW 
reverſed : the work of the night is unravelled by Kg 
the day *. | 4q Per 
ec? that! 


de of dou 


The 


15 0 
1 
* Senſible of the inconvenicnce, the contrivers of the {yſten er the 
have done what occurred to them in the view of obviating it. togethe 
two or more priſoners are to work together without a room & ons, 5 
purpoſe, and one or more Inſpectors to attend them. This ! at is the f 
working-times : while at the time of“ meals“ and airings i Mt to be 
„divine {ervice” the plan of ſecluſion is given up as unattam than twice 
ble.“ What can be ſaid of this —Immenſe means proviers for emplo 
and the end ſacrificed, all in the ſame breath. Enormous expene tin the ſar 
and the whole of it thrown away. There mull be as mi auth 
lodgiug- rooms as priſoners: there may be as many workint erer farthe 
roots: and there muſt be as many Inſpectors as working-roor eck have wi 
So far the Act is explicit. Now for inference, —Every tu "a pl: 


, . . N * 12 3 33 - F169 
coun'{nance the multiplication of working-rooms 1m th 


nothig at all to limit it: while in the ſame ſection ſuch Car 
taken to ſet limits to the magnitude of the lodging-roo)s. * 
ſaid, that where their employments will admit they are at vt 


13 


of ma. The diſtinctions obſerved in the formation of 
e con- the claſſes will not be altogether loſt: they will 
he two ſerve as guides in the formation of the companies. 
olitude For this purpole two rules preſent themſelves. 
a ſtate 1. Put not in the ſame company corrupt and uncor- 
ng the rupted. 2. The more corrupt the individuals, the 
unit / numerous make the company. The choice as to 
without numbers will be in general between four, three, 
om the and 7209 : theſe conſiderations may ſerve to deter- 
e of 10- mine it. 
omfort As 
rence 0! 
reform ng times to be kept ſeparate: is it not ſaid, that they ſha!l or 
1 Wa! work in ſuch caſe in their lodging-rooms : ludging-rooms 
pe $ We re mentioned all along as diſtin from working ruoms : and 


:elled by ere the employment may require two perſons to work together, 
ne * r00m is to be of ſuitable dimenſions.” What is the infer- 
ence! that it muſt be diſtin from the lodging- room, and ought 
be of double their ſize. The declared with is that “ du ing 

urs of labour they may be kept ſeparate and apart,” as 

the nature of the employments will permit,“ and yet 
de nature of the employment requires two perſons to 
together, thoſe two perſons are to have a room of ſuitable 
| 0015, (as well as at leaſt one inſpector) to theintelves. 
Mut is the final inference ?—that to the goo lodging- rooms there 


to be 450 working- rooms, of which no one ought to be 
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a" twice as large as a lodging- room, and of which (to pro- 
* 7 employments that may require an unlimited number to 
*.ntle ſame room) any number may be ever ſo much larger. 
ie authors meant a job, (than which it is certain nothing 
erer tarther from mens thoughts) what could a favoured ar- 
g withed for more? 

alan one of two things mult at any rate take place: 
WON in crowds, (whence 2 total departure from the pro- 
u or buildings upon buildings to prevent it. Ihe pro- 

1. wat both ſhould exiſt together: the evil of the miſchief ; 
of the expenſive and inefficacious remedy, The ficit 
' neceſſary conſequence of the other parts of the plan: 


- 


r to a ęrcater or leſs degree, is more than probablc. 


12 r nid. 
ey are at. 


E 


As to the principles which determined the cha- 
raters of the ſeveral clafles, I took then troy the 
ſource that all priuciples are naturaily takun trom, 


common opinion and the authority ot others, thi; 
in the firſt inſtance : but for a definitive choice! 
have done by them as I do by all princinles. 4+ it; 
as time and faculties permit, I have ſubjecte then 
to the telt of utility. The bulk of them have te 


this teſt: others have given way. The g kinctlon 
between old offenders and raw offenders amonyt 
males, and that between the diſſolute ad the de- 
cent among females are in the former caſe : that 
between the daring and the quiet among males is 
in the latter. 


As to the two diſtinctions adopted, I ſhall leave 
them on the fame baſis of common opinion on 
which I found them. 


The other being rejected, ſomething in the way 
of reaſon may be expected to account for the rejec: 
tion. This reaſon will not be long to ſeek. uu! 
or daring is a diſtinction that reſpects ſafe-cuſtody 
and obedience. But in a priſon thus guarded, and 


under a government thus armed, the importance | 


of this diſtinction vaniſhes altogether. From four 


no nor from four hundred, were they all loc 
| : 
together, and all Hercules's, could ſuch an eta 


bliſhment have any thing to fear : entrenched be: 
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ind the ſurrounding wall, armed and inviſible 
zgainſt the defenceleſs and expoſed, a ſingle female 
might bid defiance to the whole throng. The leaſt 
number of rulers that could poſſibly be made to fuf- 
ice for inſpection and inſtruction, would be amply 
ſuſiciem ſor maſtery. As to obedience, it follows 
in the molt perfect degree from the inability to hurt, 
the expoſure to chaſtiſement, and the abſolute de- 
pendance in reſpect of the means of fuſtenance. In 
1 fituation like this, the diſtinction between the 
zuict and the daring is therefore obliterated, the 
molt tranſcendent audacity being cut down to the 


What miſled me was, the apprehenſion mani— 
cited in the common plans with regard to noctur— 
11! eſcapes, and the anxiety not to ſuffer even two 
„o be together during the night, notwith{tanding 
the almoſt promiſcuous aſſociation admitted of in 
the day. If then eſcape and rebellion, ſaid I, are 
o much to be apprehended, the more daring the 
character of thoſe who are left together, the greater 
the cauſe for apprehenſion ; and if the quiet are 
(ct with the daring, the daring may corrupt them, 
and make them like themſelves. True :— but a 
number of men in whom the obnoxious quality is 
already in full vigour will be ſtill more formidable 
dan an equal number in a part of whom only it 
wh as yet taken place. Whatever then be the 

| 3 H reaſon 
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reaſon for ſeparating the quiet from the daring, the 
reaſon is {till ſtronger for ſeparating the daring 


from each other. But in a place like this, audaci. w7 
ty, be there more or leſs of it, muſt in any caſe op 
be equally without effect. The diſtinction there. 
fore is in every point of view of no ule. 
How different the caſe in the common plans of —Y 
Penitentiary management! Each Cell is in its inte. _ 
rior out of view of every thing. Even ſuppoſing tar, 
every priſoner ſeparate, what turnkey or taſk- mal. ti 
ter could be ſure of being an overmatch for each et 
of them, and not only an overmatch at the long 0, 
run, but ſecure againſt aſſault in the firſt inſtance? 5 
Suppole the priſoners in pairs, what two or even perha 
what three of their rulers could look upon then: chief 
ſelves as out of the reach of danger? Any man thete + 
who has no regard for his own life is maſter of ano- ws 
ther's. In this ſtate of deſperation, which unhap- 3 
pily is not without example, a few priſoners migl! he pl 
be enough to clear a common priſon of its rulers, compa 
ned ſo 
Houſe-breakers ſeemed to be the ſort of crimi- 

nals from whom on every ſcore the worlt was ! FM 
be apprehended. They would naturally be among certain; 
the moſt daring : they would be amongſt the mo!! hl 
ſkilful and experienced in miſchief of all Kinds anc he ouph 


in contrivances for eſcape.— True: and the mor: 


formidable when ſingle, the more dangerous, wer. 
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there any danger in the caſe, if left in the company 
of each other. But what becomes of danger, from 
the moſt audacious and moſt ſkilful even of houſe- 
breakers, where there is nothing to favour eſcape, 
and every thing to render it impoſſible? 


Having brought the plan of ſecluſion thus far on 
in its way to perfection, let us ſee how far and in 
what reſpects it {till falls ſhort of the mark. Not 
tar, I hope: nor will the diſtance afford an objecti- 


on, il it be ſeen that a nearer approach would. be 
impoſſible. | 


One cauſe of imperfection is, that among any 
two of the moſt experienced in miſchief, neither 
perhaps but might fti!i find ſome new leſſon of miſ- 
chief to learn of the others. The tracks in which 
their experiences have reſpectively run may happen 
to have been more or leſs different. Therefore tho? 
but two of this deſcription were left together, and 
the plan of mitigated ſecluſion by diviſion into 
companies carried to its utmoſt ; ſtill it is not car- 
tied ſo far as could be wiſhed. 


Another is, the difficulty that may attend the aſ- 
certaining the character of the individual, and con- 
(quently the determination of the claſs to which 
he ought to be referred. 
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To the firit objection, the anſwer is ſhort, If 
this degree of ſecluſion be not ſufficient, there is 


nothing beyond but abſolute ſolitude. But the in- = 
eligibility of that plan has J hope been ſufficiently 5 
made out“. Lvil of abſolute ſolitude is certain: it 

is immediate: it is intolerable: it is univerſal. N 
Evil reſulting from an aſſociation thus ſtrictly limi— the c. 
ted is but contingent : it is remote: it is far from no no 
univerſal: at the worſt it is not great. What does trum 
it amount to? that one of them may ſuggeſt to the 

other ſome trick he was not as yet maſter of. What Pro 
if now and then ſuch a thing ſhould happen? las cl 


Whatever communications are made in this way from t! 


will be ſoon made: and the time in which it would they ar 
be poſſible to turn them to account in the way ment u 
of practice will not come for years. But of this execrati 
enough has been ſaid already. ton, w! 
mere vu 

So much as to the ſuggeſtion of the means of of reſtra 


miſchief. Is the ſuggeſtion of incentives any more be gratit 
to be apprehended ?—a material queſtion : for it 
the propenſity be out of the way, expedients anc 
contrivances will die away of themſelves — What 


ſhould the corrupter inſinuate ? That there is no 


Itraint C2 


(0 check 


lubmiſſtye 

danger in guilt ?—But the aſſertion is anticipated 

and diſproved by the very fact of their being here. 
— That there is pleaſure in guilt ?—But the plea- ty —_ 
ſure 18 dead and gone: the puniſhment, that has wel 3 
ſprung out of its aſhes is preſent in every tenſe : in wes og 
memory, in ſuſterance, and in proſpect.— Ih *ruttive Ps 
ſhame WM. ebb 


*F 04 {i 
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lt name does not flow from guilt ?—They are ſteep- 
1s ed in it up to the lips. They have a ſcornful world 
in o gaze at them, and each but one, two or at moſt 
uly three companions to keep him in countenance. 
It 
ral. What other corruptive theme ſhould come upon 
imi- the carpet? Debauchery !/—It is not practicable : 
rom no not in any ſhape : checks unſurmountable: : in- 
does ſtruments and incentives none. 
) the 
Vhat Profaneneſs ?—nor that neither. Profaneneſs 
pen! las clamour for its natural aſſociate: ſeparated 
way from this concomitant it loſes its zeſt. Clamour 
yould they are abſolutely debarred from: inſtant puniſh- 
way ment would follow it. But who ever whiſpers an 
F this execration or a profane oath? What is an execra- 
lon, what is a profane oath? Morally ſpeaking a 
mere vulgar expreſſion of anger, or an abjuration 
ans of ol reltraint*, But is this a place where anger can 
more ve gratified or find vent? Is this a place where re- 
for it Hunt can be thrown off ?—To check ſwearing is 
ts and check anger and audacity, and to check anger 
What ad audacity is to check ſwearing. To apparent 
e is no ubmiſiveneſs they will be ſorced: and after a 
icipated time, 
1 WY” 5 
| \ kind of interjection. As there are interjections of grief 
he plea: {t turprize, ſo there are interjections of anger and audacity: 
hat has die interſections are what are called oaths, and fo forth, 


ohlervation, while it places the moral miſchievouſneſs of 
ion of this caſt in a ſomewhat new and perhaps nat un- 
'© point of view, ſhews what ground there is for making 
viyects of prohibition and temporal puniſhment, more 
luck a place. 


enſe: 11 
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time, from apparent ſubmiſſion real will enſue. 


Men become at length what they are forced to 859 
ſeem to be. Propenſities ſuppreſſed are weakened PI 
and by long continued ſuppreſſion killed. not 
happ 
A more conſolatory, a-more inviting, and as it cd Ol 
ſhould ſeem, a much more natural topic of conver- the g 
ſation, is the melioration of their lot preſent and {0 be 
future: how they ſhall earn molt by their work, mpoſ 
and what they ſhall do with what they earn, now Ment t 
that they can do nothing but work, and that diff the oth 
pation in every ſhape is impoſſible, and all means ed him 
of it out of reach: how to make the belt of their quency 
preſent ſituation while it laſts: how to employ the POINTS te 
diſtant though longed for period of their releaſe, | anlelF : 
in ſuch projects of productive induſtry and inno- 
cent enjoyment, as their recovered liberty will al- Neforn 


ems in f 
drobahble t 


low of, and as it would be among the objects of a 
good plan of management to hold up to them and 


to facilitate. To be engroſſed by the preſent mo- WF © who 
ment is among the characteriſtics of that lowelt . 
claſs of individuals, among whom the ſpecies ol 

guilt which lead to this mode of puniſhment are lis nean 
molt apt to be found: it is in a more eſpecial man future, | 


ner the character of ſuch of them as have actually ion of 
fallen into thoſe ſnares. The force as well as by gen 
eſſects of this propenſity ſtand demonſtrated by t. reformat; 
very act by which they fell: being in one inſtanc anobject: 


ſo powerful, is it rational then to conclude that  þ Nis deſcrir 
anothꝗ wurf of d; 


Sf 


. another it will be of no effect? Where a cauſe is 
to one and the ſame, ſome degree of uniformity can- 
ed not but he looked for in its force: where its effects 


happen to be on the evil fide they ought to be look- 
ed out for, and provided againſt : but neither are 


8 1t 
55 the good, merely becauſe they happen to be good, 
5 0 be thrown out of the account and regard« |] as 
WT impoſhble,—No :—as it was the intereſt of the mo- 
IS ment that ruled him in the one caſe, ſo will it in 
düst. the other. When that irreſiſtible prompter beckon- 
neans ed him into the track of guilt, he fell into delin- 
theit quency : now that with a much ſteadier finger it 
,y the _ to the paths of innocence he will confine 
ET. lmielt to thole paths. 
inno- 5 
in! al. Neformation, therefore, mutual reformation 
&s fan in ſuch a ſtate oi things happily much more 
em and Wi able than encreaſed corruption, even among 
ent mo- wao are already the moſt corrupt and har- 
lowel! lened. 


\ecles oy 
ny 
lis nearer and leſs gloomy view of the proba- 


'*luture, I would wilh to recommend to the at- 
con of thoſe deſponding moraliſts, who led 
ny by general and haity conceptions, look upon 


nent us 
cial man4 
D actual 
ell as eich 


ted by bf I retormation of a thorough-bred London felon 
e inftanil object altogether hopeleſs. Had delinquents 
de that this deſcription been frequently ſeen under ſuch 


ano Ourſe of diſcipline, and the reſult had been thus 
| unfavourable, 
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unfavourable, the deſpondency would have ground 
to ſtand upon. But in what inſtance has an engine 
of any thing like ſuch power ever yet ſhown itſelt 


to human eyes? 


Should ſecluſion puſhed to the very verge of ab. 
ſolute ſolitude not yet promiſe enough, will colon. 
zation promiſe more? Turn to New South Wales: 
2000 convicts of both ſexes and 160 ſoldiers (not 
to ſpeak of officers, jumbled together in one mals, 
and mingling like beaſts: in two years, from 14 
marriages, cighty-ſeven births: the morals of Ota. 
heite introduced into New Holland, by the medium 
of old England“. 


* See Governor Philip's Account of the Settlement, 4to, : 
R. viii. 67, Mr. White's ditto, 4to, 1790, and Extract 


3 and Acconnte printed and laid before the Houſe of Com. 


mons, in purſuance of an order of April 8th, 1791, p. 
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§ 5. EMPLOYMENT. 


Or what nature ſhall be the employments car- 
tied on in this houſe? of what quality, in conſe- 


quence, the labour exacted of the priſoners? 
2. In what quantity ſhall that labour be? 


z. How much within the day? how many and 
what «working hours? 


4. Any more at one ſeaſon than another? and 
if ſo at what ſeaſon ? 


5. Any difference according to length of ftand- 
1m? i. e. according to the ſhare which has elapſed 
of cach man's reſpeQive term ? 


To each of theſe queſtions I will endeavour to 
ind ſome anſwer. Not ſurely in every inſtance 
with the view of fettering my contractor: nor in 
my inſtance, is it for his ſake that I ſhould think 
df encroaching upon his free-will : but it will do 
tim no harm at leaſt to hear what I have to ſay to 
tim in the way of ſuggeſtion or advice. Beyond 
«vice I ſhould never think of going with him in 
tat view, though I were armed with all the powers 


* law: ſince the more inconteſtible the goodneſss 
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of the advice, in the ſhape of advice, the more 2. 


palpable the inutility of it in the ſhape of obliga. firlt i 
tion. leaſt 1 
Of theſe five rules, the third, fourth, and fifth are wi 
inſerted here principally in deference to the Peni. 3 
tentiary Act: the fifth in particular, is one which Altar 
would never, I confeſs, have gained entrance into employ 
my imagination, - but through the medium of that 13 
ſtatute. relaxat 
1. Of what quality? To that queſtion I muſ to healt 
give three anſwers. Hp Is 
ſleep 18 

1. The moft lucrative ( ſaving the regard due to itlelf re 
health) that can be found. And tho 
h perfect! 

2. Not one only, but two at leaſt in alternation: . 
and that in the courſe of the ſame day. out dang 
3. Among employments equally lucrative, f. * 
dentary are preferable to laborious. [th by 
en a n 

1. What then are the moſt lucrative, will it be and hardf 
aſked ? Who can ſay ?——leaſt of any body the te may w 
legiſlator. Sometimes one ſort, ſometimes another one. No « 
No one ſort can poſſibly, unleſs by dint of ſecrel\ hi ftable by 
or legal monopoly, ſtand in that predicament fo dition of 
ever. But there ate thoſe' which are efſential Wl %ould be 
diſqualified from ever ſtanding in it. They ate © 2 priſon 


the liſt recommended by the Penitentiary AQ. 


2. Thug 


1 


2. Thus far however may be anſwered in the 


bi firſt inſtance: — No one ſort at any time: two at 

eaſt ſhould ſucceed one another in the courſe of 

the lame day. Why ? becauſe no one ſort will 
th are anſwer all the conditions requiſite. Health muſt 
Peni. never be neglected: the great diviſion is into /e- 
which Jentary and laborious. Conſult health, a ſedentary 
ce into employment muſt be ſweetened every nowand then 
F that by air and exerciſe : a laborious employment, by 

celaxation. But exerciſe is not the leſs ſerviceable 
4 to health for miniſtering to profit : nor does relax- 


ation mean inaction: when inaction is neceſlary, 
{ep is the reſource: a ſedentary employment is 
| due to It{clf relaxation with regard to a laborious one. 
And though the body ſhould even be in a ſtate of 
perfect reit, that need not be the caſe with the 
nation mind. When a man has worked as long as with- 
out danger to health he can do it at a ſedentary 
employment, he may therefore add to his working 
ime, by betaking himſelf to a laborious one: 
vien a man has worked as long as without pain 
will it de nd hardſhip he can do at a laborious employment, 
body the de may work longer by changing it for a ſedentary 
another. ene. No one employment can therefore be ſo pro- 
f ſecreſy fable by itſelf as it might be rendered by the ad- 
ment for ion of another. Mixture of employment then, 
eſſemiai ald be one great improvement in the economy 
They ate ok a priſon, 
-emoſt 0! 
v AQ. 


tive, le. 


In 
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In the mixture thus made, which of the ingre. 
dients, ſuppoſing them on a par with reſpect to 
profit, ought on other accounts to predominate ?— 
The ſedentary, and that upon two grounds: econs- 
my and peace. The harder the labour, the more 
in quantity and the more nouriſhing in quality the 
food requiſite to enable a man to go through with 
it. At the ſame time the higher fed a man in ſuch 
a ſituation is, the more robuſt and formidable he 
will be in caſe of his becoming refractory, and the 
more likely to become ſo. Among men in gene- 
ral, but more particularly among men of a deſcrip- 
tion ſo untamed, a daring temper is the natural 
concomitant of a robuſt frame. A blackſmith or 
ſawyer will naturally require more food, and that 
of a more ſubſtantial kind, than a weaver, a ſtay- 
maker, or a taylor. This latter conſideration, it 
is true, refers only to the common plans: in a 
Panopticon, be the priſoners well or ill fed, ſtrong 


or weak, the peace of the houſe is equally ſe. 


cure“. 


I forget what little tyrant it was of Greece, whoſe policy, we 
are told it was, in the view of keeping his ſubjects quiet, to c. 
courage them to betake themſelves to unathletic occupations ia 


the language of the good old cut - throat morality, effeminate oe 


I have taken a leaf I confeſs out of that tyrant's book ; the ap- 
plication I make of it will not, I hope, be charged with tyrann's 
In my humble way of thinking, the facility of ſtifling diſpobe 
tions unfavourable to ſecurity, is preferable to the glory of ſubd\ 
ing them, or the neceſſity of puniſhing them. f 
Among laborious employments the greater part arm the body 


all arm the mind. Why give any unneceſſary encreaſe 7 
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Mixture miniſters to economy in other ways : 


it helps quantity: it improves quality. By variety 
it renders each leſs irkſome : but the leſs irkſome 
2 man's work 1s to him, the more as well as the 
better he will work. 


Could a man be made even to find amuſement 
in his work, why ſhould not he? and what ſhould 
hinder him ?—Are not molt female amuſements 
works? Are not all manly exerciſes hard labour?“ 


2. How 


force which it is your great ſtudy to keep in ſubjection? The more 
active, the ſtronger: and the ſtronger, the more ungovernable. 
Vigour and courage in a felon conſtitute the danger and the weak- 
nels, as in the good citizen they do the ſtrength and ſecurity, of 
the ſtate, 

All this, be it once more obſerved, regards the common plans 
merely, In a Panopticon I ſhould not care how robuſt my pri- 
loners were: nor even how they were armed, ſo it were not with 
me-arms. In a common Penitentiary-houſe, in the ſort of 
pnſon built by the Penitentiary Act, the difference is no trifle. 
There they are to be in crowds : a fingle turnkey or taſk-maſter 
to watch over them: he incloſed in the ſame room with them, 
ud without any thing to keep them at a diſtance : they furnithed 
with tools and materials for hard work, convertible into weapons 
of offence : the room cloſed and ſcreened from view like other 
rooms; afſhſtance out of view and out of reach. 

It is an obſervation made ſomewhere, I think, by Locke, in 
as book on Education, that for children amuſement is to be ob- 
ned not eſs effectually from cheap and profitable occupations 
un from unprofitable and expenſive ones. A recommendation 
he ccordingly gives is, to make a point on all occaſions of giving 
wemployments of the former deſcription the preference over 
told of the latter. If the propriety of the preference is indif- 
putible with regard to youthful innocence, how much more pal- 
pa ye in the caſe of malefactors, whoſe occupations are to be 
voted to them in the way of puniſhment for their crimes ? 
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2. How much in quantity? — Of courſe as much 


as can be extracted from each without prejudice to 
health. The queſtion 1s already put: the anſwer 


already given : it is given by the rule of economy ; 3 
it is given by the rule of ſeverity : nor is there any ARK 
thing in the rule of lenity to contradict it. What wes 

then ſhould be the working-hours? As many be: 
of the four and twenty as the demand for meals ther 
and ſleep leave unengayed. wx 
eat 

Would the number be too great to be ſpent in ous & 
an employment of the laborious claſs? Give the the m 
ſurplus to a ſedentary one. Suppoſe then two em- WE may} 
ployments of the different claſſes equally produc- that a 
tive: and that the laborious one is too fatiguing WM hardf 
to be continued during half the number of the WM time, 
working hours: what is to be done ?—Take away be fea 
from this employment hour after hour and transfer de bo 
them to the unlaborious one: do this, till there re- lie in v 
mains no more of the former than a man can fillup Veaxe, 
in that manner, without being debarred by the ta- or hear 
tigue from beſtowing the whole remainder of the 4 
diſpoſable time on the ſedentary employment. "Pu 
T . . in the ther I.) 

o what imaginable good purpoſe, even in T 

way of amuſement, could ſo much as a moment of ? rule 
abſolute inaction ſerve? To converſation? But every pe! 
what ſhould hinder their talking from morning till great a p 
night if they are diſpoſed for it ?—Not meals cer- J conſiſt 
derefore 


tainly No, nor work neither: few Jabor10us 
employment* 


1 
employ ments exclude converſation, and ſcarce any 
ſedentary ones. 


3. More hours at one ſeaſon than another: 
Another queſtion already anſwered : and anſwered 
in the negative. In all ſeaſons as much as may 
de: therefore at no ſeaſon more or leſs than at ano- 
ther; Leſs of the laborious perhaps at one time 
than another : viz. leſs now and then, when the 
heat of the weather 1s ſuch as to render the labori- 
ous employment too fatiguing : but then ſo much 
the more of the ſedentary. Now and then the heat 
may be ſo great for a part of the twenty-four hours 
that almoſt any ſort of bodily exertion would be 
hardſhip. Be it ſo :—-but if this can happen at any 
ume, it is only by accident: it is not thegeffe&t of 
the ſeaſon, but the event of the day. And though 
tne body reſt, it is no reaſon why the mind ſhould 
le in waſte, Though it be too hot for inſtance to 
Feave, it will hardly be too hot to write, to read, 
or hear a leſſon. 


4. Fewer hours, or leſs work done in the time, 
t one degree of „landing in the priſon than at ano- 
ner? — Why ſhould there? or, conſiſtently with 
tte rules already laid down can there be? At 
*ery period as much work as can be obtained, as 
eat a part of the twenty-fours employed in work, 
5 conſiſtently with the above limitation, can be: 
bereſore in every part the ſame. 


Thus 
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Thus ſays plain humble economy. — What ſays 


the Penitentiary Act? — We ſhall ſee.— The firſt « þ 
thing it does is to ſet out with a wrong object: la- * 
bour for labour's ſake.— Had economy been the e 
mark, the demands of lenity, as well as of due ſe. be e 
verity, might have been all along ſatisfied with lit. —4 
tle trouble and without any expence. Abandoning tage 
the firſt, it attains neither of the other two: aim- only 
ing, ſometimes at the ſecond, ſometimes at the * Nat 
third, it attains neither. Vaſt expence in ſtraining canno 
the diſcipline, and it is inordinately relaxed: vaſt pinni 
expence in relaxing it, and it is intolerably ſevere. out nu 
the lab 
At the firſt ſtep, economy is kicked out of 1 
doors. Tuo claſſes of priſoners: two claſſes of 3 
employments : one requiring the moſt violent ex- 3 
ertions, the other none. Whether a priſoner ſhall W bard 
be put to the one or to the other is to depend up- fable a 
on what? the money to be earned? No: but up- for cithe 
on age, ſex, health, and ability” —age, lex, fable © 
health, and ability, and nothing elſe. What is the 1 
profeſſed object? Profit? No. — Hardneſs, ſervii Mo, = 
ty, drudgery—and there it ends. —“ Every“ priſon- 
er is to be © kept” —yes—every priſoner. 0 Wo 
far as is conſiſtent with. . ..“ ſex, age, health Sully XY 
e and ability, to labour of the hardeſt and mol! an Ys | 
cc ſervile kind, in which drudgery is chielly [6 " beth 
3 neo oonde- ſuch as © treading in a whe, 25 his 4 
« drawing in a capſtern,” and ſo forth : and wy | 
*SHteNts o 


; ye bein allo hl 
& thoſe of leſs health and ability, regard bei 18 had od upon 


1 


had to age and lex, in picking oakum, weaving, 
« ſpinning, knitting, or any other leſs laborious 
employment.“ -S 33. | How many then are to 
be employed in the ſedentary ſort of employments ? 
— ds many as can be employed to greater advan- 
tage than in the other? No: but thoſe and thoſe 
only to whom for want of health and ability, the 
„hard,“ and © ſervile,“ and © drudging” work 
cannot be given. No picking, no weaving, no 
pinning, no knitting, though orders came with- 
out number for that fort of work, and not one for 
the labour of the capſtern or the wheel. Ii is to be 
2 mere Catherine wheel, or an Ixion's wheel: a 
mere engine of puniſhment and nothing elſe. Two 
modes of employment preſent themſelves : the firſt 

3 hard work again as the ſecond, the ſecond as pro- 
ftable again as the firſt : the individual equally free 

tor either What can be done? either the unpro- 

table one muſt be given him, and the profitable 

2ne rejected, or the principle of the Act departed 

rom, and its injunctions flatly diſobeyed. 


We are told ſomewhere towards the cloſe of 
\ully's Memoirs, that for ſome time after the de- 
ccale of that great and honeſt miniſter, certain 
ig mounts were to be ſeen at no great diſtance 
nom his houſe» Theſe mounts were ſo many mo- 
zuments of his charity: for thoſe of his economy 
od upon very different and more public ground. 

3 K The 


a 


The poor in his neighbourhood happened to have in- age 


duſtry to ſpare, and the beſt employment he could of 


find for it was, to remove dirt from the place where this 
it lay, to another where 1t was of no uſe. nor 
the 

By the mere force of innate genius, and without oc 
having ever put himſelf to ſchool to learn economy him 
of a French miniſter, a plain Engliſh jailor, whom not b 
Howard met with, was ſeen practiſing this revived the or 
ſpecies of pyramid architecture in miniature. He ſaw 
had got a parcel of ſtones together, ſhot them down cbep N 
at one end of his yard, and ſet the priſoners to lug * the 
them to the other : the taſk atchieved, now ſays he, ir ki 
you may fetch them back again. Being aſked what for 9 
yarn f 


was the object of this induſtry, his anſwer was — | 
« to plague the priſoners.” This hiſtory is a parable: picked, 


this governor, the type of our legiſlator. Aſk him, can hea 
what is work good for? anſwer to plague priſon- lounge : 
ers?“ want of 
| provided 
We have ſeen the conſtant benefit of alternaticn. ue be 1 
—What ſays the Act? — Laborious with laborious, the whee, 
ſedentary, with ſedentary, if you pleaſe. —Seden- e,; 
tary with laborious ?—Yes? if you can make a f 2!thous 
priſoner go backwards and forwards from conlti- MW * /upplieg 
tution to conſtitution, from ſex to ſex, and from the wheel. 
age chan B 
Wfounded 


* Howard on Lazarettos, p. 147.—T beg the Jailor's pardo" 5 
what is above was from memory: his contrivance was the ſctti''$ 
them to.faw wood with a blunt ſaw, made blunt on purp®* 
The removers of mounts were a Committee of Juſtices, 
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age to age. We have ſeen the occaftonal benefit 


of of change. What latitude does the Act allow on 
3 this head * be lame. Should a greedy Gover- 
nor attempt in either way to ſmuggle economy into 

the houſe, the rigid hand of a Committee-man, 

or an Inſpector, or a viſiting Juſtice, might pull 

hout him by the ſleeve and ſay to him, Sir, this muſt 
"Eb nt be :—t is contrary to law. You may put thoſe of 
vived the one claſs to tread in a wheel, draw in a capſtern, 
He ſaw ſtone, poliſh marble, beat hemp, raſp logwoed, 
3 chep rags, or make cordage, as you pleaſe : q may 
© ſet the others to pick oakum, weave ſacks, ſpin yarn, 
ir knit nets. — But knew, Sir, that by him wwho is 

* 5 for the capſtern or the wheel, no nets are to be knit, 
2 yarn to be ſpun, ſacks to be woven, or oakum to be 
7 picked. When the capſtern heaver has hoven till he 


ſkK him, can heave no more, he is to fit, lie, or tand ſtill and 
lunge: when he who has been picking cakum is in 


cha want of air and exerciſe, he may go and take a walk, 

provided his walking hour be come, and that no other 
nation. uſe be made of it. And mind, Sir, that a man of 
borious, the wheel walking caſt be not turned over io catum 
_Seden- ling,; although all the wheels ſhould be engaged, 
make 2 Ml * though there ſhould be a demand more than can 


conſti- MI © /4pplied for the cakum and none for the labour of 
nd from the wheel. For know, Sir, that we are in Hin- 
age il tan: Bramah has ſpoken : the caſts muſt not be 

nf ounded. 


s the ſcttntz 


on purp'" Imagination! 


1CES- 
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Imagination“ imagination] — as if there were a 


wit 
magiſtrate in the kingdom that could hold ſuch lan- the 
guage.—O yes, many : patience and we ſhall ſee. odic 
Mean time, does not the Act fay all this ?—What likir 
does it ſay then? What is the object of the char 
clauſe, or what the uſe of it? ** 
: 3 to th 
What is at the bottom of this predilection for 
= a addit 
hard labour? — Sound— The labour is made hard Ws 
that it may be called hard : aud it is called hard, 5 
that it may be frighiful, for fear men ſhould fall dul 
in love wthit. Hard labour was the original ob. loſs 
ject. Ihe error is no new one: Sentences of com. 1 
mitment to hard labour are as frequent in our pe— El 
nal code as the execution of them has been rare 1 
It is no peculiar one: it is to be found upon the Ref 
continent as well as here. Dutch Raſp-houſe— | e 
Flemiſh Maiſon de Force—every thing impreſſed the * X 
mind with the idea of hard labour. Houſe of hard ” : ell 
labour was accordingly the original name. Hage 5g the 
of bard labour, it was ſuggeſted by ſomebody, is a } 1 
name by which no houſe will ever be called, and 3 
the well- imagined word Penitentiary-houſe was pus ” It 
in its ſtead. But though the name was laid aſide, 1 
the impreſſion which had ſuggeſted that name te. 
mained in force. * The Ct 
_ 7 wit 
The policy of thus giving a bad name to indul: or m « 
try, the parent of wealth and population, and et plaguing | 
ting it up as a ſcare- crow to frighten crimina "1 ty 5 


Wh "anthropif 


re a 
lan- 
ſee. 
V hat 
the 


n fot 
hard 
hard, 
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dal ob- 
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ur pe⸗ 
n rare. 
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of hard 
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? 


| WAS put 


aid afide, | 
name Je. 


to indul- 
5 and ie. 
criminas 

will 


t 4a | 


with, is what I muſt confeſs I cannot enter into 
the ſpirit of. I can ſee no uſe in making it either 
odious or infamous. I ſee little danger of a man's 
liking work of any kind too well: nor if by miſ- 
chance it ſhould fail of providing him in ſuffering 
enough, do I ſee the ſmalleſt difficulty of adding 
to the hardneſs of his lot, and that without any 
addition to the hardneſs of his labour. Do we 
want a bugbear ? Poor indeed muſt be our inven- 
tion, if we can find nothing that will ſerve but 
induſtry ? Is coarſe diet nothing? Is confinement, 
is loſs of liberty in every ſhape nothing? To me 
it would ſeem but ſo much the better, if a man 
could be taught to love labour, inſtead of being 
taught to loath it. Occupation, inſtead of the pri- 
oner's ſcourge, ſhould be called and ſhould be 
made as much as poſſible, a cordial to him. It is 
in itſelf ſweet in compariſon of forced idlenels ; 
an the produce of it will give it a double favour. 
The mere exertion, the mere naked energy is 
amuſement, where looſer ones are not to be found. 
lake it in either point of view, induſtry is a bleſ— 
\ng—why paint it as a curſe ? * 

Hard 


* The Chevalier Paulet's views on this head ſuit better, I muſt 
elo, with mine. In his eſtabliſhment, a capital article in the 
eh liſt is the puniſhment of forced idleneſs; and without di— 
"(ny tis boys for the purpoſe into two claſſes and three clafles, 


' aguing his managers with governing Committees, he con- 


to render it ſufficiently uncomfortable. See an intereſting 
«count of the eſtabliſhment of that generous and intelligent 


anthropiſt in the Repoſitory, vol. 1. 


1 


Hard labour ?—labour harder than ordinary, in 
a priſon ?—not only it has no buſineſs there, hut 
a priſon is the only place in which it is not to be 
had. ls it exertion that you want ? violent ex. 
ertion? reward not puniſhment is the office you 
muit apply to. Compulſion and flavery muſt in a 
race lik: this be ever an unequal match for encou. 
ragement and liberty: and the rougher the ground 
the more unequal. By what contrivance could any 
man be made to do 1n a jail the work that any 
common coal-heaver will do when at large? By 
what compulſion could a porter be made to carry 
the burthen which he would carry with pleaſure 
for half a crown ? He would pretend to fink under 
it: and how could you detect him ? Perhaps he 
would fink under it: ſo much does the body de- 
pend upon the mind. By what threats could you 
make a man walk four hundred miles, as Powel! 
did, in fix days? Give up then the paſſion for 
Penitentiary hard labour, and among employments 
not unhealthy put up with whatever is molt pro- 
ductive. 


It is to this grim phantom of hard labour that 
economy however is ſacrificed in a thouſand ſhape! 
Trades fixed, though they ſhould be lofing ones: 
working-hours, half, as we ſhall ſee, ſtruck off 2! 
one ſtroke : then a conſiderable ſhare of the re: 
maining pittance : then again a double ſhare : la. 
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dorious employ ments preſcribed to the excluſion of 
ſedentary ones: employments which demand much 
od to the excluſion of thoſe which require but 
ile: and after all theſe ſacrifices, and all this 
regulation, more regulation added, by which it is 
gude impoſſible, as we ſhall fee, to have hard la- 
bour as hard here as elſewhere. 


As to the general complexion of the employ- 
ment the Act as we have ſeen is peremptory : as 
to the particular ſpecies, it contents ittelf with re- 
commendation. But even recommendation had 
much better have been left alone. Bad or good, 
1recommendation in ſuch a matter has no buſi— 
neſs in a law. Bad, it is pernicious : good, it is 
unneceſſary. Is an Act of Parliament a place to 
laytoa man, Sir, here is a trade which will anſwer 


your purpoſe ? 


Good when given, it will be bad ſoon after. 
Iso things, and two things only, a ſecret and a 
monopoly, can give to any fort of trade a perma- 
tent ſuperiority of advantage. Bad, it 1s poſitively 
pernicious : it is not ſimply uſeleſs. Recommen— 
Cation falling from ſuch a height acquires force, 
ad has the effet of a command. We ſhall lee it 
las, Unfortunately, the recommendations given 
ere are not only bad in the details, but bad in 
principle. Bad in principle, by aſſuming that hu— 
nan force when ſeparated from human reaſon is 

capable 
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capable of being made uſe of to advantage. Bad 
in detail, by exhibiting among the modes of giving 
application to human force, ſome that are pecu- 
liarly diſadvantageous. 


In the firſt place, bad in principle. There are 
two modes of applying human labour: one i; 
where the taſk of generating the force and that of 
giving direction to it are the work of the ſame man: 
as in common ſawing performed by hand: or turn. 
ing in a foot lathe. The other is, where the taſk 
of production is performed by one man and that of 
direction by another: as in a turning lathe turned 
by a detached wheel. In the latter way human 
labour, when employed for the mere purpoſe of 
labour, can never be employed to advantage upon 
a large ſcale. Why? becaule not to mention wind, 
water, and ſteam, there are always animals to be 
found, any one of which may be made to gene- | 
rate more force than many men, without coſting 
ſo much to keep as one. If then all the brute | 
force you want is no more than what a ſingle man 
is enough to generate, human labour may ſo tar} 
be employed in that way to advantage : for you] 


f 


cannot have a beaſt to work without employing 2 * mall, 
country 


cnember ſee 


human creature, a boy at leaſt, to keep it to iss 


work“. But if the quantity of force you want is 
any! 


* The inſtance of a turn/pit dog is an exception: but the force 
that can be generated in that way, is but ſmall, and that for "4 


lone continuance. 
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my thing above what one man can generate and 
keep up for a ſufficient length of time, to employ hu- 


Could an elephant be made to tread in a wheel 'n the ſame 
anner? If he could, here would be a ſourcę of mechanical 
power not to be deſpiicd in Hindoſtan. Whether it could ever 
vx worth while in an economical view to keep an animal of this 
{rt merely for that purpoſe is another confideration. But where- 
cer clephants are kept already, cither for military purnoſes or 
for ſhow, their labour, could it be employed in this way at all, 
might be employed to very contiderable advantage. It, at twice 
or thrice, an elephant could be made to walk in this way to the 
xnount of fix hours in a day, three elephants relieviag one anv+ 
ther would Keep up a fund of motion that would laſt 18 hours ou: 
the za, which 1s more than the uſual number of working hours 
14 C17: four clephants wonld keep up a perpetual motion. 
Spaking from the moment (for refleQion and reſearch on ſuch an 
xcaton will hardly be expected) there are few wind-mills or wa- 
'er-mills, I ſhould ſuppoſe, that occupy ſo great à force. In a 
wheel of a fize ſufficient to admit an animal of this bulk the ac- 
ant; would be very gradual ; and the height would be ſuch as 
would adinit of a rider, if neceſſary, without difficulty. The 
torm a5 well as manners of the animal ſeem to render it at leaſt 
> fit tor this ſort of ſervice as a turnſpit dog: much more ſo 
un any of the common beaſts of draught : though even theſe, 
ould they be made to work at all in this way, might perhaps in 
iz way be worked to more advantage, than by drawing. 

Where they are kept for military purpoics, the profit that 
ght thus be made of their labour in time of peace might thus 
pay for the heavy expence of their maintenance in time of actual 

ce, Even where they are kept merely for ſtate, reaſons for 
mmploy.ng them in this manner would not be wanting, It wauld 
* 11:42n5 of preſerving their health, which otherwiſe may be 
in deſtroyed, and the life of the animal cut ſhort for want of 
mercite, Several animals of this ſoit have been imported into 
*15 country in the courſe of the preſent reign. Tuo at a time ! 
ember ſeeing at the Queen's houſe. The uncomfortable ſtate 
which they were kept, debarred from all exerci.e and confined 

mall ſtable, where they had ſcarcely room to turn or even 
at their eaſe, ſoon proved fatal to theſe noble qua- 
eds, whoſe lives nature had deſigned to emulate in duration 
wir of the firſt patriarchs among men. 
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man force in that brute way, can never anſwer : that 
an old blind horſe, an ox, perhaps even an aſs, whic 
will turn a wheel, a little boy will ſerve for driving, woul 
and the keep of beaſt and boy together will perhaps who | 
not exceed the keep of one man, certainly not Thel 
equal that of two “. of it 
| bufrn, 
The elementary primum-mobiles, wind, water, | time. 
ſteam, wherever they can be applied are applied, wheel, 
as being cheaper, in preference even to the animal: wheel 
{till cheaper of courſe they muſt be than that which exercit 
conſiſts of human labour +. than ir 
But do not you yourſelf make this uſe of human la. WW exp 
beur ? do not you employ in this way, not one, not Lmperic 
two of your priſoners, but the whole number ?—Yes: borious 
that promiſc 
* whee 
Nor yet can it anſwer to employ a man for generating force, | 6 mill. 
but upon the ſuppoſition that the whole quantity of the commo- 
dity capable of finding a market is no more than what the brute * marbl 
force generated by two men is able to produce. Suppoſe it equal 4 din 
to the force of three men, one man to give direction to the force ping 1 
with a beaſt and a boy to drive it, could afford the commodity } 
fo much cheaper as to break the other two, with their reſpeCtive 3 What 
directing partners. neous f. 
+ In the economy of mechanical operations one of the mot Pp 
fertile ſources of improvement is the ſeparating the art of givinz } only thin 
direction to force, from the labour of generating it. Great 5 force: ; | 
the advantage that may be made in this way even where th! ions: 
latter operation is left to man: much greater of courſe where Wi * the ap 
it is turned over to more proper agents. A ſingle man, or i force gen 
many inſtances a ſingle child, and that a very young one, Ma! 85 
meant to 


find direction for a very powerful machine, or a very numer- 
ous aſſemblage of leſs powerful ones : inſtance the ſpinning m. rely ſ 

: f ; g Y Ipec 
chines, and the various other engines employed in the manu - 
faAories of the different ſorts of cloths. 
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that Ido: but why? becauſe I get it for nothing: 
which is ſtill Jeſs than what the boy and the aſs 
would colt me. I can underſell the broom-maker, 
yho ſtole the ſticks: I ſteal my brooms ready made. 
The labour I employ in this way, I ſteal the whole 
of it from idleneſs. The fame labour does the 
buſineſs of health and the economy at the ſame 
time. My priſoners, if they did not walk in a 
wheel, muſt, like other priſoners, walk out of a 
wheel: and in the latter caſe the ſame degree of 
exerciſe would require more time ſpent in walking 
than in the former. 


[nexpediency in detail is another property of theſe 
imperious recommendations. For inſtances of la- 
borious employments, eight ſorts of operations are 
promiſcuouſly brought together: © treading in a 
* wheel, or drawing in a capſtern for turning a 
mill or other engine, ſawing ſtone, poliſhing 
* marble, beating hemp, raſping logwood, chop- 
ping rags, and making cordage.“ 


What are we to underſtand from this heteroge- 
neous ſpecification ? In the two firſt inſtances the 
only thing mentioned is the mode of generating the 
force: in the other ſix, the direction to be given to 
il, the application to be made of it. Is it that the 
'orce generated as in the two firſt inſtances, is 
meant to be applied to produce the effects reſpec- 
"rely ſpecified in the other fix ?—Hardly. Sawing 

| ſtone 
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ſtone and poliſhing marble, I am aſſured, are ope. 


the p 
ratious that have never yet been performed any nat 0 
otherwiſe than by hand. Beating hemp and raſp- methe 
ing logwood are performed thrittily by wind and olect 
water, unthrifüly here and there perhaps by hand: pointi 
hemp beating eſpecially ſo unthriftily as to be ba- 
niſhed from all free manufactories and confined to Ast 
priſons, where its ſole ute is, like that of the blunt ſuch a 
law, to plague thole who work with it. Chopping pretty | 
rags is performed at all paper-nulls I ever ſaw or ſpace et 
heard of, by the force of that element, an abund. | erer ſo 
ant ſupply of which is eſſential to the manufacture. lus to 
Was a buſineſs like this ever performed by a mil clcape. 
or other engine moved by a walking-wheel or cap- The f 
ſtern? J muſt have good proof of it before [I be. . 
lieve it. My concluſion 1s that in the recommen- ee 
dation of the wheel and the capſtern “ for turning ent 
a mill or other engine,” the views of the legiſla. iſt is of 
tor had not got the length of pitching upon any hee by 7 
particular ſort of work to be performed by the mill | * Pr, 
or other engine, that the operations mentioned } "a 
immediately afterwards were not meant as inſtances | TH 
of work to be performed by ſuch means, but that | bas 


the intention was that they ſhould all of them be 
performed by hand. If fo, two different milre- 
commendations are enveloped 1n this one clauſe 


nheel calle 
UWerable C 


Uerable m 

One is, the employing of human labour for the MW ;. DY 
f r u 
generation of brute force in preference to the ele- n which 
| 


mentary and other irrational agents : the other 15] 
the! 


13 


e- the performing by hand a variety of operations 
ny not only to the negle& of the moſt ah 
p- methods of employing machinery, but to the ne- 
and gect of thoſe very methods which itſelf has been 
nd: pointing out. 
ba- 
"A As to the making of cordage, the ineligibility of 
** ſuch an employment for ſuch a place has been 
ping pretty fully ſhown above“. Immenſe ſpace, that 
or ſpace enc:oled at an immenſe expence, which be it 
and. ever ſo immenſe will hardly be ſufficient, and all 
Qure. 5 to carry on a manufactory of implements of 
a mill Acape. 
bon | 1 he ſtrangeſt recommendation 1s that which is 
amen e ee of the wheel 
urnine lifferently applicable to th e r 
legilla- \rlt is of all the kn Tn yn OY 
on am I force by human e 2. 4 modes of generating pure 
we mi I dr o, un xertion the moſt advantageous : 
one? {ns 5 Nur 2 very particular circumſtances, 
nſtances 13 0. In the place in queſtion theſe 
but that n er 5 5 never to be found. Compared 
hem be e e ndicular wheel the fort of horizontal 
at milre- bridle + 2 80 would in ſuch a place be a 
ne clauſe actable muſ 3 ag moſt painful and in- 
r for de r lauer wa 2 ar contraction will not produce in 
o the cle: Nn which ; y, a quantity of force approaching to 
other is 1s produced by the ſucceſlive application 
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of the weight of the body in the mere act of walk 


N | 
ing in the other. The capſtern-heaver would be þ 
: 01 
dead before the wheel-walker felt the ſenſation of 
| 15 ; labo 
fatigue*. Ihe advantage of that horizontal wheel hin 
is, that you can put more men by far to it than bn 
you can put to the perpendicular one: you can * 
lengthen the levers, you can multiply them to a f . 
great degree. You could even put ſtory of them 15 
over ſtory. Hence it is of uſe where, having plen. 1 
ty of men, who if not employed in this way could 1 
not be employed at all, you want now and then a 1 In 
heavy lot of work done in a ſhort time: Such is 11 
; | | ; i rann) 
the caſe in ſeamanſhip. Accordingly in ſeamanſhip 
the capſtern is made uſe of with great advantage: Nor 
in heaving anchors out, in raiſing them and {© Purpoſes 
forth: and J queſtion whether there be another in. Knowing 
ſtance . Since the world began I do believe it ha: br givin 
never been employed to keep up a conſtant force. tr the k 
Even any 
| : = a 
According to Deſaguliers, the force which a man can exert can a 
in towing is upon an average equal to no more than 271b. that 
is, a force that would ſerve to raiſe a weight to that amount: for 
inſtance ſo much water out of a well. But“ drawing in a cap: p Wheel 
ſtern“ is towing. According to the ſame philoſopher, 1400. Arciſe; in e] 
may be reckoned the average weight of a man: with this whole ur exertio 
force a man acts, when walking in a wheel. The principle of re or ever 0 
the walking -· wheel is therefore more than 5 times as advantage0un !; Weight a 
as that of the capſtern. : : T tle circumt 
+ Am I right? I think I have traced the error to its ſoue 


On board the ballaſt-lighters the capſtern was employed to rail 
gravel : for the Captain was a ſcaman. Now as anchors 1 
raiſed in that manner, why not gravel? On board the ballal 
lighters gravel is raiſed upon the capſtern principle : and 1 ü 
ſurely is hard labour. But hard labour is the very thing We W 
and there it is for us. N 


1 


k. Even laying proſit out of the queſtion, as the au- 
| be WW tors of the Penitentiary Act do, and ſetting up 
| of labour as its own end without looking for any 


heel thing beyond it, we ſhall find the leflon equally 


than pregnant with delufion. Even in this point of 
Can view, nothing can be more oppoſite than the labour 
to à of the capſtern and that of the wheel. Wheel- 
them work is open to abuſe on neither ſide: capſtern- 
plen- work, on both fides*. Lazineſs on the part of the 
could rorkman, negligence or partiality on the part of 
then a the Inſpe&tor, may reduce the exertion to nothing: 
uch s WWW tjranny may ſcrew it up to a pitch fatal to life. 
1anſhip 
ntage: WS Nor is wheel-work leſs happily adapted to the 
and o WM purpoſes of economy in other points of view. 
cher in. knowing by trial the quantity of force neceſſary 
ve it ha lor giving motion to your wheel, you can provide 
force. or the keeping up of that force with the utmoſt 
Even Wl <tanty: you can know before hand what each 
3 dan can and will do, as well as afterwards whether 
u 241b. Wa he 
mount: 07 


ing in a cf 


* * * . * 
Wheel-work is mere foot exerciſe : capſtern work is arm— 
pher, 160 


wrale:; in the former the effe is the immediate reſult of muſ. 


th this who we exertion, and proportioned to that exertion be it ever fo 
e principle or ever ſo little: in the latter it is the reſult of mere weight: 
advantageoug - weight of the body ſucceſſively applied to the diftereri parts 
=” circumference of a wheel: and fo long as the ſame pace 
to its {ourc4 E "pt up, that weight, as well as the exertion by which it is 
ployed to T p . is invariably the ſame. 
\s anchor Us tne wheel-work, if there were twenty men in a whecl you 
4 the ball 5 know exactly what each man's exertion was, and what the 
iple * and wen had in the production of the common effect: in the 
hing es 


en. work, though there were but two men you could not 
"li either man's ſhare. 
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he has or has not done it. In this way, as no man Thi 
can cheat you, nor is the quantity of work depen- contel 
dent at all upon good-will, ſlave's work is worth LOUIS 
as much as freeman's work, neither being capable twenty 
of doing more nor better than the other in the (nan ei 
ſame time“. months 
The 4 

Ares OU 


Could not a man cheat, it may be ſaid, by ſetting his foot 
down on the ſame ſpot from which he took it up, or even back- 
ward inftead of forward? I ſhould doubt it: and if it were fes. 


that mi 
n point 


ſible, an efiectual remedy might be found. Even in a ſingle wheel es, thre 
(mean a wheel with a ſingle man in it) the mpetus already ac. 

. . . | or 10 
quired by a few turns would make it much eaſter to a man to go 
on than to ſtep backward or in the ſame place: much more 1n Yerv limi 
a double wheel, eſpecially if the deceit were practiled by on: 14 lh. 
alone without the concurrence of the other. In the only walking nat it in: 
wheel I ever ſaw (which was made for a carriage to go withou! '0 have tl 
horſes) there were ſteps in the inſide for the convenience of tread: pon this 
ing. Iheſc would ſerve likewiſe to render deceit more difhcu"',0 A 
as well as to maintain regularity in the pace. But deceit mi" 77 0MOtior 
at any rate be prevented, eſpecially with the help of theſe tres ention of 
ing-boards, by preſcribing the number of ſteps to be taken with 
a certain time : a ſmall index-wheel connected with the mains 
wheel, as in the inſtrument called a way-wiſer for meaſuring What a 


ground, would ſerve to ſhew with the utmoſt cxactneſs how af 
the junction had been obſerved. | 

In ſome inſtances the quantity of the efz# produced might bl 
made to ſhew the number of turns that had been given to th 
wheel : for example, in raiſing water, the quantity of watert! 
had been raiſed, But this depends upon the nature of the wor 
and the inſtances in which it would hold good are comparativ 
but few. The index-wheel (which of courſe muſt be ſituated 
ſuch a manner as to be out of the reach of having its indicatia 
falſified by the labourers in the wheel) is therefore the preferag 
reſource. | 

To keep the force thus gained to an equality, in any opera 
in regard to which the difference in point of weight between 8 
and man were liable to produce occaſional deficiencies, t 
whoſe natural weight was under the mark might carry artig 
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The regulation about hours ſtrikes me, I muſt 
-onfels, as a molt extraordinary one. Working- 
bung ever more than ten out of the four and 
wenty: and for a quarter of the year not more 


man 
pen- 
zorth 
able 


x the han eight: eight for three months, nine for two 


months more, and ten for the other ſeven. For 
greater certainty, a curfero clauſe: all lights and 


The fires out before nine. Of the quantity of labour 
his foot that might be had, more than 5 parts out of 15 
en back. n point of time, more than one third, as we ſhall 
vere 1c1- 

Je wh! es, thrown away for the ſake of getting the other 
ready a eric of a hard fort: and all the while by this 


nan too 
more 1 


ery limitation in point of time matters ſo arranged, 


ed 3 it ſhall be not only difficult on other accounts 
y * Un, ; : : 

* withor e bave the labour as hard here as elſewhere, but 
vel wee this account impoſſible.— This an Act for the 
e 1th cus R 

een mist 770moton of hard labour? Say rather for the pre. 
heſe cad rention of it. 1 A 

ken wille 

1 the mai 


- meaſuring What a leſſon to the country that little more 
eſs hos n half the labour the honeſt poor, the induſtri- 
ed might > tradeſman, are forced to go through in order 
ena live, is a lot too hard for felons! What is the 
of the wo adency, not to ſay the fruit, of all this hard la- 

ur io unhappily beſtowed in the field of legiſlati- 


omparat'\Y 
7 
2 M On * 


be ſituated 
ts indicat!s 
the preferay 

elt in proportion: and if with this addition the exerciſe were 


any oper® 14 much for any one, a proportionable abatement might be made 
bee te article of time. Weight might thus be carried, 
ciencies, ** vin the equeſtrian phraſe for inches, but for lightneſs and for 


carry art ol . 


- 40 4 
on? To render hard labour impoſſible in the place 
it is ſpecially deſtined for, and odious every where 


clic, 


In one circumſtance of it the regulation 1s a per. 
fect riddle to me :==-molt work when the weathe: 
is hotteſt. That the number of working-hour, 
ſhould be made variable according to the heat ot 
the weather, how little neceſſary ſoever as we have 
ſcen, was however natural enough: but the prin. 
ciple by which the variation is determined ſeems a 
pcrfe& paradox. When was the number to be the 
greatell? when the ſeaſon was hottelt :—in the 
height of ſummer. When the leaſt? when the 
ſeaſon was coldeſt :—in the depth of winter: in 
the temperate months it was to take a middle 


courle,—\Vhat can have been the object here :— 
In a clauſe in which the quantity of labour was di 
rectly and profeſſedly limited and reduced, one 
ſhould have thought, it had been lenity and indul- 
gence. But where 1s the indulgence of working 
a man hardeſt when he is hotteſt, and giving hun 
leaſt work when work would be a bleſling to hin, 
to keep him from the cold? 


| Even the propriety of marking the temperature 
in this imperſect and indirect way, by the ſcalon. 
inſtead of the perfect and direct way, would itle!t be 


* 


queſtionabie. For obſerve the conſequence.— | 
Work is to be leſſened (or as this clauſe will have } 
it increaſed) upon the ſuppoſition of its being ſul- | 
try: 
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ry; when perhaps it is below temperate, Work 
+ t0 be increaſed (or as this clauſe will have it di- 
miniſhed ) upon the ſuppoſition of its being hard 
weather : when perhaps it is above temperate. Whe- 
her the thermometer is between 20 and 40, or be- 
tween 50 and 60, or between 60 and 80 is a fact 
at as ealy to aſcertain as whether it be January, 
April or Auguſt, If the idea of regulating work 
by temperature is not ridiculous, it is not accu- 
racy that will render it ſo. If heat and cold are to 
be meaſured, it is ſurely as well to do it by a right 
tandard as by a wrong one. 


But we have already feen that it is quality only 
nd not quantity of work that ought to be influenced 
by temperature: and that neither the one nor the 
aner ought to be regulated by law. 


Light then and no more, is the greateſt numher 
0: hours during which in the cold ſeaſon any ſort 
; work, ſedentary or laborious, is in this eſtäbliſh- 
nent for hard labour to be carried on. So atleaſt 


* 
þ 


J 5 34. True it is, that by $ 45 a poſlibility is 
rated of a priſoner's working at additional hours 
er and above thoſe which have been mentioned. 
\ poltbility f—Yes: and that is quite enough to 
bit. A ſpecial permiſſion muſt be given by 
' Committee—it is to be given only © to the 
"molt diligent and meritorious” —only © in the 
ef reward or “ encouragement” they may 

chooſe 
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chooſe whether they will give it in this ſhape, or 
in that of an allowance of a part of the earnings of 
the ſtated hours it is to be only“ during the in- 
* tervals of the ſtated labour“ not therefore in any 
interval between a time of labour and any other 
time, ſuch as that of reſt or meals—all © working 
tools, implements and materials“. ., that “ will 
admit of daily removal” are by $ 34 to be“ re. 
* moved” when the * hours of work are paſſed, 
to places proper for their ſafe cuſtody, there to 
be kept till the hour of labour ſhall return'””—and 
by § 40, © the doors of all the lodging-rooms are 
* to be locked” (with the priſoners I ſuppoſe in 
them) and all lights therein extinguiſhed, after 
the hour of nine.” 


A poſſibility (did I ſay ?) of extra-work ?—Yes, 
and what is there more. The Governor, on whom 
it ſo unavoidably depends, has motives given him 
for thwarting it, and none for forwarding it. None 
for forwarding it, ſince the earnings at theſe extra- 
hours are to go entire to the priſoner-work-men, 


no part of them to him: But of the labour of the 


ſtated hours a great part, if not the whole, is to 
go to him*. Of the hard work, which is the on! 
fort the Act allows of where hard work can 


be got, ſo much as can be got within the compa! | 
of the tated hours he will therefore be ſure to get! 


from them. But of the only two ſpecies of labour 
which! 
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11 
which the Act exhibits at the head of the liſt of 


ſpecimens and patterns, (treading in a wheel and 
heaving at a capſtern) there is not one which it 
would be poſſible for a taſk-maſter to compel the 
continuance of, fo much as during eight hours of 
the twenty-four, the ſmalleſt of the numbers of 
{tated hours preſcribed. Judge then whether he 
will give up any of that time which 1s his, in order 
o make them a preſent of it“. 


Another anticlimax not leſs extraordinary is yet 
behind: labour made leſs and lefs according to 
length of ſtanding. When a man has ſerved a 
turd of his time, ſo much is to be {truck from off 
bis wor. when two thirds, ſo much more. 
Lels and leſs of it there is thus to be, the more va- 
luable it is become to every body, the eaſier it fits 
upon himſelf, and the nearer he is arrived to the 
period, when he will have that and nothing elſe to 
depend upon for his ſubſiſtencef. 


What 


What then docs this clauſe amount to ?—any thing or no- 
0 Shall we alk the Glouceſter maviſtrites — Their deciſion 
ie negative, Punctual copyilis of the other provitions of 
c Act, they have palled this by without notice, 
rom 1's corntinement and ur“ ſays the Act. $ 38. 
CY" Il GH CNUCIS.oofitall be Givided into three claſſes 3 Which 
be calied the , un, and third claſs; for which 

pule the time fr which ſuch offenders ſhall ſeverally be 

Mititted ſhall be i: ided into three cqus parts; and during 

rſt part of the time of the impriſonment of every ſuch 
wer, he or ibe ſhall be ranb ed in the firſt claſs, and during 
ond part of ſuch time, he or ſhe ſhali be ranked in 
"ond el: . and Arr ping th third and laſt part of ſuch 

"Wc, he or the hall be ranked in the third claſs ; and the con- 
„ ſincment 


11 


What is at the bottom of all this contrivance ?— 


Are 
poſſibly the principle of the Hunt ſaw : when pri. parls 
ſoners require molt plaguing, molt labour is to be cuſle 
got out of them: when leſs plaguing will ſuffice, in tl 
the ſuperfluous labour is to be toſſed by, as being that! 
of no further uſe. While their work is trouble. can h 
ſome to them and they are aukward at it, and it is in tho! 
worth but little, they are to be made do as much propoſ 
of it as they can: the more it comes to be worth, of tue 
as it anſwers in a leſs degree the purpoſe of plagu. it it ha 
ing them, the leſs of it there is to be. ach 

ah aſſi 
At Weſtminiſter ſchool, the climax of inſtructi. Lak; 
on takes, if it is not much altered within thele thir- PIP 


ty years, a ſomewhat different courſe. — Whatever 
be the taſk, the longer a boy has been about it, 
the greater is the quantity of it expected from him 


hat indu 
hat it is 
an cant 


in a given time. Memory, invention, whatever kon: 
be the faculty concerned the ſuppoſition is, that it WF ,,;, 1 
would rather be improved than impaired, fortified : man goe 
than debilitated, by uſe. If ten lines are to be go! orvingly 

by hcart for an exerciſe in the ſecond form, twen- in it by 
ty lines are to be maſtered in the ſame way in the I: nary y der 


third. " 


© fncment and labour of ſuch offenders as ſhall from time te "Mich i It Wa 
„ time be ranked in the firſt claſs, ſhall be moſt ſtrict and eee Toduced 

« 1nd the confinemer:t and labour of the offenders ranked 1 1 

« {econ cl; als, hall be more moderate, and the conknement 4 
© labour of thoſe ranked in the third claſs, ſhall be ſtill mo | 
& relaxed; which ſeveral degrees of confinement and labour 4 
« to be affixed to cach claſs, ſhall from time to time be age 
« the Committee, by orders of regulation to be approvec 1 
©« manner aforeſaid, but ſo as not to defeat or clude the {pc« 
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bird, If a Greek diſtich is to be conſtrued and 


barled in the fourth form, a tetraſtich is to be diſ- 
uled within the ſame time and in the fame manner 
in the fifth. The ſuppoſition there evidently is, 
hat learning is a good thing, that the more a boy 
can be made to imbibe of it the better, and that 
in ſhort he could hardly have too much. That any 
propoſition to this effect was hung up in any part 
of tue ſchool- room, is more than I ever heard. But 
if it had been, it could not have been more tho- 
roughty recognized, nor the truth of it more ſtea- 
lily aſſumed in practice. In theſe new invented 
cools of penitence and induſtry, a propolition not 
«> ſteadily aſſumed and implicitly conformed to is, 
dat induſtry, a productive labour, is a bad thing: 
hat it is fit only for puniſhment : that an honeſt 
an cannot have too little of it: that it is only 

Ir telons, and for them only while the marks of 
uit are freſh upon their heads: that the leſs of it 

man goes through, the better it is for him. Ac- 

ordingly the object of this clauſe is to wean him 

tom it by degrees: regarding it as fit not for or- 

nary diet, but only for phyſic, the doſe of it is 

gened in proportion as the effect, with a view to 

ich it was firſt adminiſtered, is ſuppoſed to be 

Troduced 


For my part, I ſee nothing in the principle pur- 
ech in the ſchool of literature that ſhould render 
whit for adoption in the ſchool of productive in- 
ry: I can find nothing in the deſign of either 

inſtitution 


> 
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inſtittution that ſhould prevent its reception in the 


1 
. 


other. But were there in this caſe a repugnancy ” 
that I do not ſee, fo that all that I could obtain up e. 
were the option of giving it to the one or to the 1 6 
other as I choſe, I muſt confeſs it would be to the [ k 
more humble eſtabliſhment of the two that I ſhould | E b 
be diſpoſed to give the preference. It is by read. e 
ing Latin and Greek that we learn to read Greek pray 
and Latin: but it is by digging, and grinding, and N. 
weaving, that we live. . 
I have ſometimes thought that, conſidering the ; * 
light in which the matter leems to have been view- . 
ed, induſtry has been let oft tolerably cheap, and 167 145 
that it is a happineſs the diviſions in this newly de- working 
viſed ſchool of induſtry have not been more than are, 031 
half the number of thoſe in the ſchool of literature. Sow 
Had there been as many claſſes at Wandſworth as been br, 
there are forms at Weltminiter, it would not be Bred for Fa 
ealy to ſay to what profundity of gentlemanly * 0 are nou 
poſe the anticlimax might hare puſhed. As in : ; ; etimerh, 
one place the ſeventh form is filled with the tew Wil; again up 
whole perſevering ſpirit enables them to tug at ned as 
Hebrew roots, ſo to the other none ſhould be ad- Med proſpe, 
mitted whoſe oblivion of labour had not learnt o WF var pogy 
ſhew itſelf at their finger's ends, as in China, by a Who will 
ſeven inch length of nail. Houſe. 
Uſted on. 


The ſtock of relaxants is not yet exhauſted. 


little ſo 
. . ve 3 me 
When hours after hours of the working time ha 


been 


Clauſe call: 
Vere it an) 


15 


been ſtruck off, for fear the priſoners ſhould not 
ict be idle enough, ſome of the beſt of them are 


N o be picked out, their work is to be taken altoge- 
* her out of their hands, and they are to be ſuffered 
N 12 go idling about the houſe. By a ſeparate ſecti- 
a on inſerted for the purpoſe, § 39, the Governor 
d. 


empowered © to employ at his diſcretion any”... 
& ho ſhall be ranked in the third claſs, as fer- 

nuts, overſcers, or aſſiſtants, in the manage- 
* ment of the works, and care of their fellow-pri- 
* ſoners, inſtead of being confined to ſuch their 
daily labour as aforeſaid.” 


| fay idling : for houſe ſervice, in compariſon of 
working trade, is idleneſs: ſuperintendance of 
ale, ſtill greater idleneſs. A preceding clauſe 
32) took them from whatever good trades they 
been bred to, to put them to a bad trade, con- 
ql for puniſhment and nothing elſe. A part of 
n are now to be taken even from that bad trade. 

le time their term is out and they are to be turned 
© again upon the wide world, they are to have 

arned every thing that can afford them the 

lt proſpect of a maintenance. For in ſuch a 

t vliat poſſible proviſion can houſe-ſervice lead 

Who will take houſe-ſervants from ſuch a 

*' Houſe-ſervice requires confidence: charac- 

niſted on. Of handicraft trades moſt require 

tle, ſome ſcarce any. 


clauſe calls itſelf an enabling clauſe. What 
Tere it any thing, it would be a reſtraining 
3 N One. 


. _ — 
» 8 . ” 4 
ä Sh. — 
+ - 4 
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one. Servants? What ſervants worth ſpeaking of 
can really be wanted in ſuch a houſe? Are the pri. 
ſoners to be too proud, or has the Act made them 


too buly, to ſweep out their own rooms? Could not | 
the taſk of keeping clean the common rooms (ſince | 
upon this plan there were to be common rooms . 
be performed by rotation? Does it requure picked mT 
men to doit? I ſay it is in effect a reſtraining | ca 
clauſe. Suppoſing no ſuch regulation, ſuch fort an 
of ſervice, what little of it there is neceſſary, woule 
have been performed on one. or other of two plans ö 
either upon the rotation plan, every one doing? te 
ſmall ſhare : or, were any ſelection made tor a for: (nap 
of ſervice requiring no fort of ſkill, it would be ot lubſf 
ſuch as were awkwardeſt at their trades. I ſpeak Vas 
of a manager of common plain ſenſe, who were not * 
handcuſfed, and whoſe profit were ſtaked upon the Tunif 
ſucceſs. Here he is diſſuaded from the rotation 8 
plan, an (ſtabliſhment of ſervants is recommend. provid 
to him, and in chooling them he 1s forbidden te J if ra 
take them ſrom any of the three claſſes but ut Wa 
which includes ſuch as are experteſt at their trades, ; This de 
as far as expertneſs is to be inferred from practice 18 anc 
| but an 3 


call it then a reſtraining clauſe, and fo it is with 
regard to good management and indultry : 4 
with regard to abuſes and idleneſs, its ena! 
tendency is not to be denied. The objects vc 4 
molt converſant with will naturally be upperm! : 


4 


Would N 


llus's | 
Would { 


51 the > 
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in our thoughts. In the creation of this new mi— 


) 

s crocolm no wonder if the old and great world 
em ſhould ſometimes have been in view. Of this chief 
101 ſcat of relaxation in the molt relaxed of all the re— 
Nce laxed claſſes, the idea ſeems as if it had been aken 
ms) from Lord Cheſterfield's Hoſpital of Incurables : 
cked nitches are accordingly left in it here and there, 


ning capable of being fitted up into littie ſnug places 
and ſinecures. 


ſort 

FOUL Ot all this elaboration and complication what 

lans * then is the effect ?—Miſchief :-—miſchief in all its 

og : tapes : liſtleſſneſs, idlenels, incapacity of earning 

a tert ſubſiſtence. Miſchief and nothing elſe.— What 

12 p vas the end in view? Not miſchief moſt aſſuredly. 
peat 


—What then ?—In good truth I do not know. 
Puniſhment is one uſe it is applied to, and that the 
only ule. By $ 47th, powers of puniſhment are 
provided, and that of © removing ſuch offenders, 


ere not 
pon the 
rotatlc ſl 


. 
des 7 . — E — 

mene i ranked in the ſecond or third claſs, into any 

cu * * . = 

dd 8 prior claſs,“ is of the number. What then? 
1 we 1 „ . . — — — 

bu 5 [his delicate piece of mechaniſm, with all its ſoft- 

ir ade, 


nels and ſmoothneſs and relaxation, is it after all 
but an engine of puniſhment ? An excellent one it 
would be, were it as good as it is expenſive. Pe- 
illus's bull, had it been of gold inſtead of brals, u 
would ſcarce have equalled it“. = = 

lis 


w pracuict' 


o i is will N 
altry * * 
9 enab li x 
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upper! 
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* Calculation 
the expence of this engine of puniſhment, for yoo priſoners, 
the number provided for by the Ad. 


Suppo/e 
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This reaſon, ſuch as it is, makes bad ſtill worſe: 
complication and obſcurity, and that complication 


a Cover 
f 
Suppeſe 3 
Groſs average value of each priſoner's work for a day o © ; 
This makes for a week — — — 3 
For a year — — — 3 18 0 
Proportion to be ſtruck off from the labour of each priſoner * 
upon his removal from the firſt claſs to the ſecond, one hour out mu 
of nine, the average number of hours, I ſet at one ninth : and a tha 
Manager would hardly think of ſtriking off leſs than this, if he but 
ſtruck off any thing. tion 
Additional deduction on the removal from the ſecond to the dete 
third —onc- ninth more. gen, 
Reſult. 7 of mot 
Groſs annual value of the labour of goo priſoners laxat 
without the deduction in queſtion — 3510 woul, 
Ditto of one-third of the number, viz. 300 being than | 
the number in the ſecond claſs _ 1501 it moi 
Deduct one ninth from the total value of the labour of ſub 
of this ſecond claſs _ — — 130 0 the fal 
Ditto two ninths from that of the third claſs 260 q ther 
CO OD I LE I | win 
Total deduction 390 duce C 
Preſent value of ſuch annual deduction conſidered we. de 
as a perpetual rent- charge at zo years purchaſe. 11,7 re be; 
| think I ſhall not be accuſed of having rated the value of the } this 3 
labour extravagantly high at zd. a day, conſidering that it is but ſumed ij; 
the groſs value, and that it takes the economy at the higheſt pitch F Anoth 
to which it can be puſhed, not only by this Act, but by the accu. more rel; 
mulating powers of a ſeries of Acts explanatory and emendator) quence 2 
upon the ſame principles to the end of time. I fay then, that tor F lready it 
£11,709, not a Perillus only, but even an ordinary goldſmith ©: ; where th, 
the preſent degenerate age could make a very decent bull big miſcuous 
enough to broil a middle ſized man in, of the very beſt gold. 1} the day, ; 


mean provided he were allowed to take his own way for makn$y How ther 
it: for I would not anſwer for him were he to be obliged to lea! og the alr 
his art, like the manager of this manufacturing concern, tr | them £, 
inſtructions beat into him by Act of Parliament, nor if the thic ore to be 
neſs of the gold were to be regulated upon the {ame princip“ rating 


the dimenſions of the houſes in the Penitentiary-Town are by. 9 
Act. Whet! 
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a cover for tyranny and injuſtice. The meaning, 
if I do not miſunderſtand it, was, that for a priſon- 
offence, the Committee ſhould have the power of 
adding to any priſoner's term of confinement an 

additional 


Whether the deduction was meant to be made in the article of 
:ime or in the article of exertion, it comes to the ſame thing. It 
muſt have been in one or other: for it is not“ confinement”? only 
that is to be firſt ** more moderate,“ then “ ſtill more relaxed, 
but © labour.“ Time was the element beſt adapted to calcula- 
tion as being the only one of the two that was ſuſceptible of a 
determinate ſhape. If the Act meant not time but degree of exer- 
en, it did ſtill worſe : for that would be giving the power its 
moſt arbitrary form. The intention could hardly be that the re- 
ation ſhould be adminiſtered by change of trade: the economy 
would be ſtill worſe. Is the new trade a leſs productive one 
than the old one ?—Here is loſs then incurred to no purpoſe. Is 
more productive ?—Still the ſame loſs ; only precedent inſtead 
of ſubſequent : a bad trade carried on for a whole ycar for 
ite fake of changing it for a better at the year's end. Is it 
Still there is loſs, For by 
e luppoſition, in the ſecond trade there is to be the ſame pro- 
cuce with leſs labour. With equal labour it would therefore 
ve been more productive than the firſt. It ought therefore to 
ave been taken up from the beginning inſtead of the firſt. Add 
'0 this in every caſe the loſs that muſt reſult from the time con- 
umed in learning a new trade. 

Another miſchief, Not only the labour is thus to be more and 
more relaxed, but the confinement likewiſe. What is the conſe- 
ucnce: Corruption: corruption ſtill greater than before, if 
iready it was not brought to its higheſt pitch. For how is it 
here the confinement is ſtricteſt ? even there, aſſociation pro- 
nicuous or nearly promiſcuous takes place at different times of 
tte day, at working-times, at meal-times, and at airing times. 
tow then can the confinement be relaxed, unleſs it be by encreaſ- 
"7 the already too great liberty of aſſociation? They are not any 

| them ſurely to be let out of the houſs? They are there- 

e to be ſuttered to go about idling and confabulating and con- 

«rating within the houſe. And at what period is this encreaſed 

Kation and enereaſed faculty of aſſociation to take place ?— 

the very period the neareſt to that of their diſcharge, when all 

e bad leſſons they have collected from one another, whatever 
7 arc, may be transferred from theory to practice. 
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additional one, ever ſo ſhort or ever ſo long, ſo as 
it did not exceed the original one. In that 
caſe, the ſimple courle would have been to have 
ſaid ſo. Inftead of that, the meaning is expretled 
in a round about way by reference to theſe claſſes, 
What is the conſequence? That when fix years, 
for inſtance, was the term for the original offence, 
for the priſon- offence you can have nothing leſs 
than two years: nor if you would have morethantwo 
years any thing leſs than four years : two years or 
four years then, with an additional time, ſuch as 
the Committee may think proper to add to it, is 
the only alternative. TVo years the leaſt quantity 
in ſuch a caſe; or elſe this precious engine, which 
it colt ſo many thouſand pounds to make, is not 
to be uſed : if you won't uſe it harſhly, you ſhan't 
uſe it at all: ſo ſays the letter at leaſt of this law“. 


The 


* This is one mode of conſtruction : is it the right one? I will 
not be poſitive : it would take an argument of an hour long tov 
attempt to get to the bottom of this darkneſs. Here is the claulc, 
in its awn words, that I may be ſure of not doing it an injuſtice. 
And in cafe of removal into any prior claſs, the offender thall, 
from the time of making ſuch order of removal, go through 
© ſuch prior claſs, and alſo the ſubſequent claſs or claſſes in the 
©« ſame manner as under his or her original commitment, and tor 
* ſuch additional time as ſuch Committee ſhall think proper to or- 
« der, ſo as the whole time of confinement, to be computed from 
*« ſuch order of removal into ſuch prior claſs to the final diſcharge 
„ of the offender, ſhall not exceed the original term for which he 
© or fic was committed. 
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The neceſſity, howſoever it might fit upon the 
priſoners, would not fit very heavy upon the Go- 
vernor : 


Docs the word manner include the confideration of tims © 
!+ ould feem yes. It ſurely might, if nothing elſe were ſaid 

bout time. Additional with relation to what? addition: with 
-clation to the longer time they would have to ſtay in conſequence 
of their being turned down into a lower laß, ſuppoſing 
nothing expreſsly ſaid of time? or merely additional with relation 
to the original time ſpecified in the ſentence In the latter cate, 
the ſenſe would have been more clearly exprefled by leaving out 
he word additional or the word and, or both of them: iin the 
ume manner e and for ſuch time as the Committee fhall........order 
ii the ſame manner for ſuch additional time. .. in the ſame 
gamer. ee, ſor ſuch time.. In any of thefe three ways, the ex- 
reſſion would have been clear on the fide of lenity, proportionali- 
ty, and reaſon. If neither the word aud, nor the word additional 
were deſigned to enſure the contrary conſtruction, no effect at all 
» given them, and they ſerve only to perplex. Thus then ſtands 
the queſtion, The letter of the law pretty decidedly on one fide : 
reaſyn, as I conceive it, on the other: hut what ſort of a guide 
would reaſon be to truſt to throughout this law ? 

Thus much is certain: that a cruel, or what is more to be 
cared an intereſted, Committee-man, leagued and connected with 
the Governor, might, without the ſmalleſt riſk or even imputa- 
on, take the rigorous fide ; and what is remarkable, the abu#: 
would not in any poſſible way be ſuſceptible of a remedy, Con- 
ened before the Court of King's Bench, what poſſible fault could 
be found with a Committee-man who had been in the conſtant 
bit of ſentencing no priſoner for lets than two years? — Ha 
ome you for fo flight an offence to inflit impriſonment for ſo long a 
*! Becauſe I. found myſelf obliged : the law is peremptory e it 
4:23 not admit of a ſhorter. No ; you miſtake 5 you awere not bound, 
—I*{lif I evas not bound, I am forry for it, but I hide done ng 
wrong : for I thought I was, and you cannot deny that I was emporwer-« 
4. — Had the diſcretion given not extended to ſo long 2 period, 
the ſtretch, if the conſtruction authorizing it were not approved 
„ would have been chargeable with illegality, and there would 
ne been ſomething to have appealed from. Here, as there is no 
pretence for a charge of illegality, there is no ground upon which 
n appcal can build itſelf. 


To 
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vernor: I mean if he has in effect that intereſt in 
the productiveneſs of the eſtabliſhment which the 
Act wiſhes him to have. It will be no ſecret to him 
that the ſame quantity of labour at the expiration 
of an apprenticeſhip is worth rather more than at 
the commencement of it. Nor will the neceſſity 
ſit much heavier on the Committee, if they either 
ſet a value upon the friendſhip of the Governor, 
or ſet the ſame value upon this engine of puniſhment 
as appears to have been ſet upon it by the maker: 
the Committee of three, I mean, who when not {9 
many as three are not more than one, and who, 
fitting in the dark, with an intereſted proſecutor, 
their creature and their dependent, at their elbow, 
emulate the functions of Judge and Jury. This 
| know, that were I a candidate for the manage- 
ment contract, I would make no inconſiderable al- 
lowance for ſuch a clauſe, eſpecially ſo worded. | 
mean if J could bring my conſcience to ſuch a de- 
gree of relaxation, that the idea of taking a ſen- 
tence of impriſonment for a few years, and altering 
it under the roſe into a puniſhment for life, fat as 
eaſy upon me, as that of a ſimilar transformation 
appears to have ſitten, I hope through inadvertence, 
upon the planners of the Colonization ſcheme. 
The 
To ſorm a juſt conception of this clauſe, and of the ſpirit which 
pervades this Act, add to the miſchiefs of a plan bad in principle, 
the miſchiefs of perplexity and ambiguity reſulting from compli- 


cation.—O ſimplicity ! heaven-born ſimplicity ! when wilt thou 
viſit the paths of law ? 
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The miſchief roll is not yet read through, The 
proportion of puniſhment, ſuch as it is, what does 
it depend upon ?—Upon the degree of delinquency 
which called for it No: not in any ſhape. The 
puniſhment 1s proportioned, not to the magnitude 
of the offence, but to the length of a man's term: 
aot to the offence for which he is puniſhed, but tc 
another offence which has nothing to do with i: 
and which has already had its puniſhment. 


7 


That puniſhment is the only uſe this claſlification 

s put to in the Act itfelf is certain. But was it 
really deſigned for an engine of puniſhment and 
nothing elſe? —If ſo, the awkwardnels of it is not 
l:{s remarkable than the expenſiveneſs. Thr: 
equal periods of a man's term, three years ſay, is 
the time it is ſuppoſed to be wanted for. For one 
of thoſe periods it can't be uſed : fince for fic! 
time as a man is in this ,“ claſs as it is called. 
meaning the loweſt, there is no lower claſs into 
which he can be turned down. What is the peri. 
od during which it can't be uſed ?—The very pert. 
od of all others during which, if in any, it wonl(! 
be wanted. When is it that puniſhment in every 
ſhape is in moſt demand: When is it that unruli— 
neſs is moſt to be apprehended, and requires the 
greateſt force to combat it? One would think i; 
were, when coercion was moſt new. -A bit for 
breaking in horſes which has this peculiar property 
3 0 belonging 
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belonging to it, that it can't be uſed till the horſe 
has gone a twelvemonth upon the road! An en- 
gine that coſt 11,7 l, and that can never be uſed 
till experience has ſhewn that there 1s no need of 
it! 

Was the ſinecure eſtabliſhment that we have ſeen 
grafted on this claſſification plan, meant as a fund 
of reward? It is ſtill worſe contrived for reward 
than the engine of puniſhment made out of the 
claſſes is for puniſhment : that cannnot be uſed till 
one-third of the term is over: this, not till two- 


thirds are at an end. 


One glance more, and! have done. Two divi- 
ſions or claſſifications, the reader may have ob. 
ſerved, running on together : two claſſifications 
made upon ſo many different principles: the firſt 
grounded on capacity for hard labour, as indicated 
by age, ſex, health and ability; the other on 
length of ſtanding ; that is, not on ab/olute length 
of ſtanding, but relative, relation had to the pro- 
portion elapſed of each man's term. If this ac. 
count be obſcure, I am ſorry for it, but I cannot 
help it : were it altogether otherwiſe, it would not 
be faithful one. Theſe diviſions croſs and joſtle 
one another in effect: but in idea each may be 
conſidered by itſelf: let us obſerve for a moment 
the conſequence of the firſt of them. Two claſſes 
of perſons are carefully diſtinguiſhed and placed in 


ſituations! 
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ftzations as oppoſite as-poſſible : = from that mo- 
ment their treatment, as to every thing that re- 
mains of it, is uniformly the ſame. Two ſets of 
people and but two: to heave at a capſtern, or 
what is looked upon as equivalent, the employ- 
ment of the one: to knit nets or ſome ſuch thing, 
the occupation of the other. No medium : ſtrain- 
ing to excels, or fitting almoſt without motion. 
Ihe labour of the former might be too ſevere ; 
that of the latter not ſufficiently ſo : preſervatives 
require to be employed againſt both exceſſes : 
clauſes to reſtrain undue ſeverity in the one caſe, 
clauſes to reſtrain undue lenity in the other. 
What does our legiſlator? He twiſts both kinds of 
clauſes together, and applies them indiſeriminately 
to both claſſes of workmen and both claſſes of 
work. What is the conſequence? Every ſuch 
clauſe is a two-edged ſword : with one edge it de- 
troys one part of the company, with the other 
edge, the remainder. With the one he thus cuts up 
one half of his own purpoſes ; with the other, the 
"ther half.— Becauſe 14 or 15 hours would be too 
'ong for one ſet to heave at a capſtern, the others 
vo are to do nothing but fit and knit, are not to 
ave any more than 10, than 9, than 8 hours to 
vo that in or any thing elſe : becauſe three or four 
hours would be nothing to employ in knitting, 
hoſe who are to heave at a capſtern are to heave 
on for not leſs than 8, 9, or 10 hours; and longeſt 

when 
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when the heat of the weather has rendered the 
fatigue moſt intolerable. Becauſe thoſe who are 
to fit knitting would ſoon be dead were they to do 
nothing but fit or lie a-bed without exerciſe, the 
capſtern-heavers who have been heaving and 
ltraddling till they cannot ſet one foot before the 
other, are alſo to have their walk. Becauſe thc 
capltern-heavers will be dead with fatigue before 
their day is half ſpent, the knitters are to have 14 
hours out of the 24, and never leſs than 12, to 
loak in bed; and this is called keeping them to 
hard- labour. Becauſe the capſtern heavers will be 
worked to death before their term 1s one third over, 
the knitters, by the time they have gone throug! 
a third of theirs, are to have a part of their Knit. 
ting hours ſtruck off, and by the time they hart 
gone through two-thirds, the abatement is to be 
doubled, — 


Exaggeration “ exaggeration Can you ſeri 
then pretend 19 believe, that miſchiefs like theſe coc 
really enſue ? | bope not: I truſt not: —4 
leaſt not in any ſuch degree: in ſome way or othe! 
the worſt of them would be got rid of. Theſe lik: 
others would ſome how or other find ſomething 
like a remedy True.—But who ſhould we habe 
to thank for it? — Thoſe who contrived the AQ! 
No: but thoſe who would have to execute il 
that is to ſtruggle under it, and ſave themleive 


fro! 
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| the from executing it. Of two things one: executed, 
o are W it is ruinous; not executed, it is uſeleſs : ſuch is 
to do the dilemma that purſues it through every part of 
e, the its career, The proviſions either will or will not 
r and have the effect of peremptory ones. In the one 
Te the caſe they are productive of the miſchief which we 
iſe the lee: in the other, they are of no effect againſt the 
before miſchiefs which they themſelves have in view. 
"ave 14 = 

64 | Recapitulation —— Errors collected under the 
MOR lingle head of Employment — fruits of legiſlative 
will be interference in matters of domeſtic and mercantile 
ove; economy. 

throug! 


NY 1. Setting out with a wrong objedt—hard labour 
eir Kun. BY [ſtead of profit. 

hey have 
is to be 2. Undertaking to give any regulations. or in- 
ructions at all with regard to choice among the ſpe- 
ies of employment. 


4 ſericu) 


heſe oval Grounding the choice upon a Wrong principle: 

not: ploying human exertion to generate pure force. 
Or othe! N , R 

2 Vis 4. Making peculiarly diſadvantageous applica- 


115 of that diſadvantageous principle—capſtern- 


ſomerbin;l 
0 Vork put upon a line with wheel-work. 


11d we habe 
d the Act! 
execute i 
themſeloe 


5 Preſcribing other employments particularly diſ- 
a] , upon the face of them: ſuch as beat- 
g hemp, raſping logwood, chopping rags—ope- 


rations 


rot 


19 3 


rations already performed to more advantage by ſo 
machines moved by the elementary primum mobiles T 


6. Putting a negative upon mixture of empliy. 
ments, though alike recommended by health, eco. 
nomy and comfort. 


7. Putting a negative upon a free change of em. 


ployments, as economy may occaſionally require. on 
t arbit 

8. Limiting the quantity of labour either one 
way or other in point of time : working- hours not 15 
fewer than 8, 9, or 10 in a day, nor more. and p 
can Ni 


9. Making the limitation different in differen: ¶ demor 
ſeaſons : 10 hours for ſeven months, 9 for tuo dulgen 
other months, and 8 only for the remaining three: ¶ tnc th 
thence loſing ſo much in the two latter ſeaſons. 


16. 
10. Making the limitation ſuch, that the exer- WM kard lat 
ciſe ſhall be harde/t in the ſeaſon when men are Nn point 
leaſt able to bear it. any med 
11. Making further deduction from the ſum cf . P. 
labour on the ground of length of ſtanding: striking exerlion, 
off ſo much when one third of the term is ove!, WF. A 
and ſo much more, when two thirds with or with. 11 


out limiting the amount of the deduction, or ſpe 
cifying the mode. 


12. Making the deductions per ſaltum : two de 


grees only of relaxation, two claſſes only of p! 
loners 


= 


ſoners : to the diſregard of the numerous differ- 


ge by indicated by th 
ences indicate 1 hy 
— y che circumſtances of individuals. 
13. Facilitati 
FRY is OO ng preferences : by the 
7 ven 1 | 
Cabal powe 8 of changing the work from real to 
nominal. 5 
** | 14. Authoriſing exceſſive additions to the dura- 
equite fon of puniſhment, by a judicature, ſecret and 
arbitrary, and liable to be intereſted 
her one | 
„ 15. Eſtabliſhing an expenſive fund of reward 
_; and puniſhment : and that fo conſtituted that it 
* 7 © * #4 „ , 
8 can _ er be uſed till the inutility of it has been 
ieren! lemon 1 
rated by experience: degradations and i 
for two WM dulgencies that 4g 
| | cannot take place till one third or 
ag three: Wl vo thirds of a man's time is over 
a{ons. 
16. Preſcribing, und 
, er the com 
- the exe!- WM iard labour, two claſſes of Ry ger 
, es of employments as oppoſite 
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6 6. DIET. 


ON the important head of diet, the principles 


Thi 
already eſtabliſhed leave little here to add: vhs 
5 
1. Quantity, unlimited :* that is, as much as ranlg 
each man chooſes to eat. ute 
ditterer 
2. Price, the cheapeſt. r reco 
; obſerve 
3. Savour, the leaſt palateable of any in com. s 
ue { 

mon uſe. | F 
if 18 INC 
4. Mixture, none. mondhat 
but of tl 
5. Change, none unleſs for cheapnels. ied, viz 
6. Drink, water. Rule of ier 
Poor 2 
. um t F 
7. Liberty to any man to purchaſe more palate. 7 3 
able diet out of his ſhare of earnings. ors is bey: 
Lit put toy 
8. Fermented * IP 
"SEL 1170 
* Rule of lenity, ſee 9 r. 1 1 Rs 
+ Rule of economy. ® 1 
t Rule of ſeverity. ; | " yu 
Rule of economy. Few caſes, I believe there are, if any, N Ws, 2, 


Cn CV; n 


Ca? 1458 


which it will not be found advantageous even in point of econom 
to allow a man in the way of reward, a proportion of his earnings 
But reward muſt aſſume the ſhape of a preſent gratification, #'* 
that too of the ſenſual claſs, or in the eyes of perhaps the 14 | 
part of ſuch a company, it can ſcarcely be expected to have an 
value: and if it takes a ſenſual ſhape, it cannot take a more une”: 
ceptionable one, | 


iples 


ch 28 


Com- 


palate 


rmented 


, If an), i 
of econ 
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cation, 
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to have ! 
more nes" 
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g, Fermented liquors excepted, which, even 
mall beer, ought never to be allowed on any 


terms.“ 


Thus ſpeak our three rules. Look round among 
the ſyſtems in practice, we ſhall find them all three 
ranſgrefſed, and what is more, the oppoſite exceſſes 
znited in one and the fame tranſgreſſion. Many 
liferent dietaries have been adopted, preſcribed, 
r recommended. Theſe oppoſite defects may be 
obſerved more or leſs in all of them. In all of 
hem the food is limited in quantity: in all of them 
it 1s more or leſs too good in quality. At Wy- 
mondham, three different forts of things in turn, 
but of the only one of which the quantity is ſpeci- 
ied, viz. bread, a deplorable ſcanty meaſure. 


Rule 0f teverity, How many thouſands of the honeſt and induſ- 
115 poor are incapable, unlets at the expence of food and nou. 
ment, of giving themſelves this unneceflary indulgence. 
"The mitchief done to health by the ute or abuſe of fermented 
is beyond compariton greater than that effected by all other 
put together. The ule is in fact none at all, where habit is 
vi the qucſtion. It would be next to impoſlible to tolerate a 
eric enoyment without admitting excels. The fame bever- 
produces no ſenſible effect on one man will overcome ano— 
+ Lven {mall beer ought not to be excluded from the general 
ion: for there can be no commonly practicable teſt for 


""Yuthing ſmall from ſtrong: and I have known conſtitutions 


"ch even ordinary ſmall beer has afforded the means of in- 


4 if { bF 


7 Thus 


— k‚—E —¹ wy ee 5 
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Thus far however right, as, except one meal in [ thou 
the week, animal food forms no part of it.“ uſe it 
rack ti 

Twopenny worth of bread only for a whole day! g. of 
and this under the hardeſt as well as the eaſieſt at com 


work | Twopenny worth of bread! Many a man nor wo 
will eat as much with his meat at a ſingle meal. 
The allowance ſettled too not by quantity but by 


28 it is. 


than do! 


value! If thus* ſcanty when at the Jargeſt rate, W (i ther 
what mult it be when one third of it is ſtruck of? I man 
Under a regimen like this a priſon muſt be a ſcene 

of perpetual famine. I read it in the dietary. How: The ge 


ard read it in men's countenances. Several young is dieta 
% men,” ſays he, (his viſit was in 1788+) “ ſeem. 
ce ed as if they could not go out ſo fit for labour 
« as they come in.“ Nobody, it is ſaid, dies there, 
believe it: they do not ſtay there long enough: 
but there are flow poiſons as well as quick one, 
Nobody, it is added, is /ick there. I deny it. Every 


body is ſick there, and always. Is not a perpetual 


Ms, as 11 
iitle ſelf 


any thins 
THC to wh 


could ne 


gnawing in the ſtomach a diſeaſe? Work little , '« +: | 
much, behave well or ill, this is to be their fac ff 

G 5 "+I, 1040 

Were | to put a man to ſuch regimen, which 2 the Peni 
* C21 10 * 

a neceſſary means to a fit end I ſhould not ſcrup wn 
; . JI IC ery 

1 thoull | 411 And 

"00% on this 

* WYMONDHAM DIETARY. | Axe of f 

Two Meals. | ate ment 

Breakfaſt Dinner. not have « 

A pcnny loaf evcry day. Ditto two days, potators ! Sentleme 

days, boiled pcale two © + vt procla 

| ox- check foup, one ds. * af X10u5 t 


September 12.—On Lagarettos, p. 152. 
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| hould ſpeak honeſtly and call it torture. I ſhould 
uſe it inſtead of a thumb-fcrew : it is applying the 
rack to the infide of the ſtomach inſtead of the out- 


eal in 


e day! ide of a limb. Men that have once been there dy 
eaſieſt wt come there a ſecond time. ] dare ſay they don't, 
2 man nor would they were their allowance thrice as great 
meal. sit is. It is faid the profits of the work are more 
but by WE {han double the expence of this maintenance. I dare 
t rate, WM (ay they are :—why ? becauſe the maintenance is 
ck off? Wl |: than half what is ſufficient*®. 

a ſcene 

 How- The good Howard, who with me proteſts againſt 
i} young dis dietary, has given us one of his own: and in 
« ſeem. bis, as in fo many other inſtances, has ſhewn how 


r labour 
lies there. 
enough: 
ck ones. 
it. Every 
perpetual 
© little 0! 


variety 


Goc forbid what is here aid ſhould be the means of throw- 
gay thing like odium on the labours of the reſpectable ma- 
ue whom the public is indebted for this regimen and the 
unt we have of it. Of the purity of his intentions malice 
could not ſuggeſt a doubt: of his having conſcience on his 
ie has given the moſt unqueſtionable proof that man can 
: tor it is he himfelf who publiſhes his plan, and calls upon 


their fate ich to judge of it. Secing that economy was the poiut at 
| at | \ the Pe nitentiary ſyſtem ſtuck, it was his zeal for the ſyſtem 
cried him theſe lengths to ferve it. Is this ſerving it as it 

Of {crup: tobe ſerved? that is the queſtion, It is an honeſt difference 
Inoue Al hope not an irreconcileable one. But while my 


oon this head remain as they are, I cannot help regretting, 

of the priſoners, that ſome contracting Jew had not 

"Wagement of the priſon. The moſt rapacious of the tribe 

ot have dared to go ſuch lengths on the fide of parſimony 

gentleman has gone from the pureſt motives ; if he had, 

© of proclaiming it and calling for imitation, he would have 
Anus to canceal it as if he had tolen what he ſaved. 
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p jt ator 
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we felt was in his thoughts. Good things, a 
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variety of them, and butcher's meat amongſt the 


reſtꝰ · Butcher's meat twice, or rather four times 
a week, to felons whoſe diet is to be their puniſh. 
ment ! Butcher's meat for the loweſt vulgar, as if 
fot fear a cheaper diet ſhould not agree with them 
He himſelf all this while never ſuffering a morſel 
to enter within his lips. Yet what man ever en- 
joyed a more uninterrupted flow of health and ſpi- 


Tits ? 


This inconſiſtency, in a word, runs through all 
the dietaries I have ever met with, Nobody who 
has ever had the courage, to be either cruel enough 
to feed felons as ſo many honeſt men would be glad 
to be fed, or extravagant enough to give them as 
much of the pooreſt food as they require. The 
ſimpleſt courſe one would think was doomed to be 
always the laſt thought of. 


| look 


* HowarD's Dietary. On Lazarettos, p. 238. 

Good wheaten bread 14 lb. daily, viz. Alb. at breakfaſt, and 10. 

at dinner. 
BREAKFAST. 

Every day 4 of a pint of wheaten or barley mcal, oat- meal 0! 

rice made into ſoup. 
Dix N ER. 

Sunday and Thurſday, Ilb. of beef, mutton or pork with0 
hone. 

Monday and Friday, a pint of peaſe boiled in the broth of. 
preceding day. 

Tueſlay, ; a pint of wheat or wheat Nour made into pudding 
ſoup. | 
Wedneſiiay, lb. of potatoes, turnips, carrots, or other weg- 
ples that arc in ſcaſon. 

Saturdaz, Alb. of cheeſe, or the vegetabl's as on Hedn dn 
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} the ] look at the Hulk dietaries: and in theſe, animal 
food abounds more than in any other. This is not 


nh difficult to account for. The priſons are ſhips : 
as if the guards ſeamen : it muſt be ſeaman's provender. 
den! What was the cuſtom at ſea would of courſe be 
nortel kept in view, not what was the cuſtom elſewhere 
0 where men are kept cheaper, much leſs what are 
nd ſpi- the demands of nature. Neighbour's fare could 

not well be denied: eſpecially when ſuch a price 

was paid for it. Howard too had been there and 
vob all grumbled: and there were thoſe who had the 
dy who tear of Howard before their eyes. The powers 
enough above were doubtleſs told, that all this good 
| be glad lving was well paid for in work: men who work 
them 3 hard muſt be well fed: and when men are. well 
e. The ted, thoſe who feed them muſt be well paid for it. 


ed to be What has not been faid I ſuppoſe to the powers 
above, is however moſt true, that what is paid, for 


k | * . 
| loo aus working men and feeding them, over and 
: above what need be paid, is more than even the 
23 FE . 
faſt, and 10. pretended value of their work. 


Turn now to the Penitentiary-Act. Another 
itt to the kitchen, and as much got by it, as be- 
hre. By 5 45, every offender is to be“ ſuſtained 
* with bread and any courſe meat or other infe- 
* tor food, and water or ſmall beer.“ 


oat-meal 07 


: broth of #1 


nto puddin; 


For humanity, far health, for comfort, what 
«0s this do ?—Nothing,—In what reſpect can the 
priſoners 


r other vc 


N edn an 


0 99s |] 


priſoners be the better for this article? In none.— 
What favs it ?—That the food ſhall be ſufficient? 
No. — That it ſhall be wholeſome ? No: not fo 
much even as that. — What then ?—that bread ſhall 
form a part of it. They are to have—what ? bread 
and ſomething beſides. What is that ſomething to 
be? Is it to be meat at all events ?—No: bur 
either meat, ſo as it be coarſe, or any thing elſe 
whatever, ſo as it be of an inferior kind. Infe- 
rior to what? that the ſtatute has not told us, and 
it would have been rather difficult for it to have 


told us. 


For economy what does it? Nothing,,—-Does 
it ſet up any ſort of barrier againſt unthriftineſs or 
waſte? May not meat, though coarſe, be unthrifty 
food, if furniſhed in an unneceſſary quantity or 
laid in upon unthrifty terms: Might not their 
caterer cram them with Polignac rolls for any 
thing there is in the Act to hinder him ? 


It does worſe than nothing. One thing it does 
determine—bread they muſt have :—bread, for 
ever, and at all events—Why always and at all 
events bread ? Is it that bread is always the cheapelt 
of all food? By no means. Whether it be lo at 
any time it is not neceſſary to enquire : it is ſufhct- 
ent that it is not always. Bread is a manufacture. 
Does not the earth afford ſubſtances that will ſerve 
for food, that are actually made to ſerve for food 


with leſs expence of manufacture! Is bread any 
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where a neceſlary article? Is it ſo much as univer- 
{al amongſt ourſelves? Are there not hundreds of 
thouſands, nay millions of honeſt men in the three 
kingdoms, to whom the very taſte of it is unknown? 
Is not Ireland fed with potatoes? Is not Scotland 
fed with oatmeal? Is that inferior grain ſo much 
as manufactured into bread? Are Iriſhmen a pu- 
ny race? Is the arm of the Highlander found weak 
in war?: — What a leſſon to hold out to ſo large a 
portion of the people !—that the food they are con- 
tent with, the beſt their country can afford them, 
is not good enough for felons !* 


For what purpoſe then can this regulation ſerve ? 
For what could it have been meant to ſerve !— 
bor guidance? For inſtruction? Did it need the 
united power and wiſdom of King, Lords and 
Commons, to inform us, that there are things which 
may be eaten with bread, and that meat is one of 
hem? Almoſt equally uſeleſs is that part which 
preſcribes the drink, though not equally pernicious. 

They 
Not only bread is to be given at all events in ordinary, but 


"en where an inferior diet is preſcribed to be given for puniſh- 
"«1t's fake, ftill it is to conſiſt of bread. Guilt upon guilt, and 


moſt guilty among the guilty are never to be ſunk ſo low in this 


ol of rigid diſcipline, as to be no higher than upon a par with 
erty and Innocence. 

Even lenity itſelf, were that the only conſideration, would afford 
"1 oljection againſt the fixing upon bread 1s a neceſſary article. 
uach being a ſort of food which is commonly eaten with meat, 
"CI with which mcat is commonly caten, the giving it without 

(ſal accompaniment would naturally make the privation the 
"Ye ſenſhle. 
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They are to have—what? Either water or ſmall 
beer. If the being confined to water 1s an undue 
hardſhip, what does this clauſe to ſave them from 
it? If it is not an undue hardſhip, why expoſe the 
public to be put to the expence ſo much as of ſmall 
beer? In what reſpect is the regulation of the ſmal. 
leſt uſe to them? Though they were to have beer 
given to them, is there any thing in the Act to 
prevent its being ſour or muſty? 


For what uſe then this regulation about diet? 
when profuſion is left without bounds, and when 
the priſoners may be ſtarved or poiſoned for any 
thing that it does to ſave them. Aſk of what dil. 
ſervice? The anſwer is plain, and not to be con- 
tradicted. It prevents them from being fed (6 
cheaply as otherwiſe, without any prejudice to 
health, they might be. In this important article 
good economy and this Act cannot exiſt together. 


Aſk my contractor, and after a year or two's 
trial he will tell you diſtinctly how many thouſands 
the nation would have had to pay for this excurli- 
on into the kitchen. The world, you will find, 
might be failed round and round for a ſmall part 
of the expence. 


Vain would it be to ſay, / long as you give then 
bread, though it be but a morſel, you may compoſe the 
bulk of their food of cobatever is cheaper, without 
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5 v.olating the letter of the law. Certainly : but could 
* vou without violating the ſpirit ? without departing 
"A from what it was evident the authors had in view? 
* Is not the article of bread put foremoſt ? Is it not 
"4 evident, that according to the notion and intention 
. of thoſe who drew this clauſe, bread was to com- 
* poſe the principal part of men's food? But ſup- 
| poſe the clauſe not obligatory—what would it then 
bc ?—Nugatory.—Here, as before—milchief, or 
Wes? nothing ſuch is the alternative. 
when Turn them over to a contractor, and obſerve 
my how different the reſult. No need to rack inven- 
t dil. 


tion to prevent his ſpending too much upon their 
_— ſoo. Leave it to him, and one thing you may be 


ed lo (ire of: that in this way as in all others, as little 
3 will be ſpent upon them as poſſible. 
urticle 
her. The only thing to fear in this caſe is, leſt he 
| ſhould not beſtow as much upon them as he ought. 
twos But againſt this you have your remedy. . Do what 
uſands e Penitentiary Act has not done, require that the 
XCurll- od ſnall be wholeſome and that there ſhall be 
| find, nough of it. This is ſomething. It is ſuch 
II part round as not only popular cenſure, but a legal in- 
ictment may be built upon. Is it not yet enough: 
8 day that, puniſhment apart, he ſhall feed them tv 
% ti e extent of cheir deſires. Will he ſtill fail you? 
3 >ardly.,—Even upon the plan of the preſent Pe- 
. emiary Act ſome eyes, upon the Panopticon 


20 plan. 


% 
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lan, all eyes, are on him. The latitude thus 
Plan, 5 


iven him with regard to the choice of the food, 
Ghich of courſe will be of the cheapeſt 3 is 7 
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ing, and ſeen by every body to be ſo. No p . 
x of public good, no letter of any law, to at- 
ford ſhelter to inhumanity or avarice. 


7. CLOATHING. 
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§S 7. CLOATHINCG. 


8. A Few words under the head of cloathing, and 
* but few. 


Health, comfort, and decency preſcribe the li- 
mits on one ſide: economy on the other. Faſhion, 
the ſupreme arbiter every where elſe, the cottage 
not excepted, has no juriſdiction here. 


The Penitentiary Act points out two other ob- 
jects as proper to be kept in view, humiliation and 
late cuſtody. So much for generals: happily un- 
der this head it keeps clear of ſpecifications. 


Two hints I will venture to offer to my Con- 
tractor in this view. 


For men, coat and ſhirt- ſleeves of unequal length: 
de left, as uſual: the right no longer than that of 
i woman's gown. 


Lconomy is ſerved by this contrivance in a ſmall 
vepree : ſafe cuſtody ina greater. The difference 
appearance in the ſkin of the two arms will be 
it eſſential mark. In point of duration, nothing 
an be more happily ſuited to, the purpoſe: it is a 
zemanent diſtinction without being a perpetual 
ugma. 


INC. 


Lxcluſive 
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Excluſive of this pledge, I look upon eſcape out 
of a Panopticon, I have ſaid fo over and over, as 
an event morally impoſſible. But ſuppoſe it other- 
wiſe — how great the additional ſecurity which an 
expedient thus ſimple would afford! 


A man eſcapes— minute perſonal deſcription, 
ſignalement, as the French call it, is almoſt need- 
leſs. One ſimple trait fixes him beyond poſſibility 
of miſtake. His two arms wear a different appear- 
ance : one, like other men's: the other red and 
rough, like that of a female of the working-claſs. 
No innocent man can be arreſted by miſtake. He 
bares his two arms :—0b/erve they are alike. I am 
not the man : you ſee it is impoſſible. 


The common expedient is, one fleeve of a dit- 
ferent colour. This coſts ſomething : it ſaves no- 
thing: and when the coat is off the ſecurity 1: 
gone. 


Hardſhip there can be none: the tenderer (ex, 
even in its tendereſt and moſt elevated claſſes has 
both arms bare. Among the Romans, even the 
moſt luxurious and effeminate, not the fore: arm. 
only but the whole arm was bare, up to the ver) 


ſhoulder. 


2. In both ſexes, on working days, ſhoes 
wooden ; ſtockings none: on Sundays, ſtocking* 
and ſhppers, 
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Shoes wooden for ſeveral reaſons. 
1. They are cheaper than leather. 


2. Among the common people in England they 
ire known as a ſort of emblem of ſervitude. 


z. By the noiſe they make on the iron bars of 
which the floors of the Cell-Galleries are com- 
poſed, they give notice whenever a priſoner is on 
the march. Putting them off in order to prevent 
tis and eſcape obſervation, is an act, which if for- 
biden will not be practiſed, where non-diſcovery 
will be ſo perfectly hopeleſs. Beſides that the bars 
would give pain to bare feet not accuſtomed to 
read on them. 


4. Were the priſoners to go bare-foot, the bars 
witch form the floor of the galleries muſt be fo 
much the clofer, conſequently the more numerous 
aud expenſive, 


5. In chmbing with a view to eſcape, it would 
e impoſlible to make uſe of the feet either with 
c wooden ſhoes on, or with naked feet kept ten- 
er by the uſe of ſhoes. Common leather ſhoes, 
tpectally when ſtout and coarſe, are of great aſli(t- 
ce in climbing, and bare feet hardened by tread- 
tz on iron and on the bare ground might find no 
cat diſticulty. Bare feet that were accuſtomed 
0 ſhoes would ſerve as indifferently for running as 
for 
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for climbing : and a fugitive would hardly carr 


about wich him fo palpable a mark of his condition 
as a pair of voOden ſhoes. 


Neither in this privation, faſhion apart, is there 
any real hardſhip. Not to mention antiquity, or 
foreign nations, in Ireland ſhoes and ſtockings are 
rare among the common people in the country *, 
In Scotland theſe habiliments are not generally worn 
by ſervant-maids, even in creditable families. 


It is on account of faſhion, and the notions of 
decorum dependant on faſhion, and to avoid giving 
diſguſt to the Chapel-viſitors, that I propoſe ltock. | 


ings and ſlippers for Sundays. Slippers in prefer. 
ence to ſhoes, as helping to keep up the diſtinc. 
tion, and being leſs expenſive. Slippers, accord- 
ing to our cuſtoms, ſuit very well the condition of 
thoſe who it is not intended ſhould ever be abſent, 
from home. But in the Eaſt they are worn at all 
times in preference to ſho2s. 


As to the reſt, ſee the title of Health and Clean- 
lineſs. 


* Young's Ireland, p. 121, 
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BEDDING. | 
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6&8. BEDDING. 


\ Word or two, merely to ſet the Manager at 


ire minuteneſs, more unthrifty fixation. Each 
miſoner is to have a bedſtead, that bedſtead is to 
x iron, the ſheets are to be one or more, they are 
5 be hempen, there is to be a coverlit, there are 
2 be blankets, there are to be two or more of 
dem, and they are to be coarſe. Why a bedſtead 
tall events, and that of iron, by Act of Parlia- 
ent! Not that there is any harm in giving priſon- 
5 1ron bedſteads: it is what I might for aught I 
wow give them myſelf, if it depended upon me. 
dere again what is the object? Comfort, or eco- 
My! The former gains nothing, and the latter 
ters by it. Spite of the AR, your bedſtead, 
ugh of iron, may be ſo dear as to be an unfru- 
Mone, or ſo ſcanty as to be an uncomfortable 
. Procruſtes, were he manager, would find no- 
"g in it againſt his bed. ls it that iron is the 
apeſt material for bedſteads? A contractor then, 
ein been left to him, would have employed it. 
it is not cheaper: a wooden one of the ſame 
ſize 


iberty on the article of bedding. More unlegiſla- 
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ſize may be had for leſs money: and a bedſtead. ſer 
even a wooden one, will laſt for ages. loſs 


But why force bedſteads upon the manager at 8 
all? Is it fo certain that they will be preferable t9 che: 
hammocks? ls it ſo certain that they will be fear 
cheaper ? Will they be warmer ? Will they requir the | 
leſs bedding ? Will they take up ſo much leſs room 
Is there any thing in hammocks inconſiſtent wit! Bl 
good health? Had the immortal crews of the Re and e 
ſolution and Adventure any thing elle to lie on * coa 
Can hammocks, any more than iron bedlteac; Pecul: 
harbour bugs ? blank 

Why matting ? Is it that you are afraid of tl: E TR 
having feather-beds: My contractor would «© 1 
you of your fears. — Why matting and not /tra:. coverli 
Matting is not fo favourable to cleanlineſs as lira yoreh 1 
Matting, being a manufacture, colts ſomething 18 


done, and 


make, and cannot be ſhifted every week or to 
ity of lyir 


night on account of the expence : flraw mig! 


. 6 ſuppoſe i 
the more eaſily, b:cauſe having performed: before ther 
ſerv1 The ſing 


fortable co. 
Ac leſs ſti 
| This, let 
Luliament. 


* Bugs, it is true, may lodge in wooden bedſteads. 1 
a very good reaſon ſor preferring them for hoſpitals. But 
the caſe is different in a thouſand reſpects. Comfort is the g 
object there: by diſcomfort and want of reſt even 4 bug 
may be productive of ſertvus conſequences. In hoſpitals! 
troduction of ſuch vermin is facilitated by the promiſcuo's 
ceſs incident to a frequent change of inhabitants aud to 4 
of freedom : diſcipline, in this as in other points, cannot 
forced with equal rigour or facility. 

+ To inclo{ the ſtraw, as Howard ſays, there ſhould be 
for ſccral reatons. 
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ſervice, it might be applied to 5 
loſs of value. ä PP other uſes with little 


Sheets, why hempen at all events? If flaxen be 
cheaper, why have hempen ones ? If dearer, what 
fear is there that the Governor, if he ee k 
the buſineſs by contract, would allow them? ; 


Blankets too—to what end ſpeak of blanket 
and coverlits, and enact that the blankets ſhall * 
e coarſe,” leaving the coverlit to be of eider down? 
Peculation or extravagance might give each m | 
blankets by dozens, and thoſe of beaver or vi - 
na wool, for any thing there is here to ate, 
avarice might ſtarve him with a worn-out lin 
coverlit, two thread-bare blankets, and thoſe 4 
worth picking off a dunghill“. 18 


* If you muſt re 
gulate, do what for th 

done,: e Hulks the 1 
* ſave men from the incommodious and eee — 
[ fu FA two in a bed. On board the hulks, this —— 5 
4: ppoſe is) the caſe, as the evidence the authors of thi and 
= them, declares, of this Act had 
As - * ſheet the Act allows of is an aukward and un 
1 — A fack, with a flap under the chi com- 

Tha 1 uff and be more comfortable chin, would 
5 is, let it be obſ. "TR. - 
2 xy erved, is in a note, and not in an Act of 
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HEALTH AND CLEANLINESS. ws 
We 
Sh 
Hurts relative to this ſubject are not noble in 
themſelves : but they are ennobled by the end. = 
no 

1. No blowing of noſes but with a handker- 
chief. , 
1 
2. No ſpitting, but in a handkerchief or ſpitting- * 
on. | blan 
3. No tobacco in any ſhape. N 
lineſ 
4. Waſhing of hands and face at riſing and go- os 
ing to bed: waſhing of hands immediately before 2 
* | ſtatic 
and after each meal : waſhing of feet at going to __ 
bed. Chap 
. neceſ 

5. Hair of the head to be ſhaved or cropt: il 

ſhaved, to be kept clean by waſhing : if cropt, by 
9 hi 


bruſhing. 
Whecl v 


UPEratic 


6. Bathing 


7. Shirts clean twice a week. 


Obſervations. 
Much of the regimen on this head muſt of 
courſe be arbitrary: it might be tightened by ſome, 
it may be relaxed by others, and yet nobody to 


whecl would be the beſt time. 
operation would thus be reſtored with intereſt by the latter. 


6. Bathing to be regularly performed : in ſum- 
mer once a week: in ſpring and autumn once a 


fortnight : in winter once a month.“ 


8. Breeches waſhed once a week : coats and 
waiſtcoats once a month, in ſummer : once in ſix 
weeks, in ſpring and autumn: and onee in winter. 
Sheet Snce a month: blankets once in ſummer. 


9. Cloaths all white, and undyed: by this 
means they can contract no impurity which does 
not ſhew 1tlelf. 


Nothing like all this nicety with regard ta clean- 
lineſs can be neceſſary to health: in ſome points it 
is more than is practiſed by perſons of the higheſt 
ſtations and of the greateſt delicacy. But the 
great uſe of it is to enſure ſucceſs to the plan of 
Chapel-viſitation : in which view it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to prevent every thing that can give dil- 


guſt 


* In cold weather, immediately before the ſummons to the 
The warmth loſt in the former 
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guſt to any of the ſenſes. To get a bow ſtraight, 
bend it, ſays the proverb, the oppoſite way. 


This part of the regimen has even a higher ob. 
jet. Between phyſical and moral delicacy: a 
connection has been obſerved, which though form- 
ed by the imagination, is far from being imaginary. 
Howard and others have remarked it. It is an 
antidote againſt ſloth : and keeps alive the idea of 
decent reſtraint, and the habit of circumſpection. 
Moral purity and phyſical are ſpoken of in the 
ſame language. Scarce can you inculcate or com- 
mend the one, but ſome ſhare of the approbation 
reflects itſelf upon the other. In minds in which 
the leaſt grain of chriſtianity has been planted, 
this aſſociation can ſcarce fail of having taken root: 
ſcarce a page of ſcripture but recalls it. Waſh- 
ing is a holy rite. Thoſe who diſpute its ſpiritual 
efficacy will not deny its phyſical uſe. The ablu- 
tion is typical: may it be prophetic !—Alas! were 
it but as eaſy to waſh away moral as corporeal 
foulneſs ! 


Here might regulation range, and economy re- 
ceive no diſturbance. Accordingly......thall I fay! 
—Nno : I will not be ſpiteful :—but however, ſo it 
is, the Penitenuary Act is ſilent. 


On reception in particular, thorough cleanſing 
in a warm bath: thorough viſitation by the fur- 
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gon. This, in a Reception-Houſe without the 
building. Cloathing new from top to toe the old 
thoroughly ſcowered or condemned. Abtution— 
regeneration—ſolemnity—ceremony——Form of 
prayer: — the occaſion would be impreſſive.— 
Grave muſic, if the eſtabliſhment furniſhed it : 
plalmody at leaſt, with the organ. To minds like 
theſe (to look no farther) what preaching com 

able to that which addreſſes itſelf to ſenſe ? * 
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§ 10. OF 


AIRING AND EXERCISE. 


Tur uſe of airing is to ſerve as a preſervative to 
health. 


Literally taken it means nothing but expoſure 
to the air. But under the notion of airing is ta- 
citly included that of exerciſe. As a means to the 
above end, either would be incompleat without 
the other. 


In the choice of a plan of airing for a Peniten- 
tiary-Houſe, and in particular for a Panopticon 
Penitentiary-Houſe, the following are the qualities 
that appear to be particularly deſirable 


1. That it be ſufficient for the purpoſe of health, 
for the ſake of which it is inſtituted. 


2. That it be ſubject to the inviolable law of 
inſpection. 


3. That it be not incompatible with the degree 
of ſecluſion pitched upon. 


4. That 
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4. That it be capable of being applied regularly 
and without interruption. 


5. That it be favourable to economy: viz. either 
by being productive of a profit, or at leaſt of being 
applied with as little expence and conſumption of 
time as may be, on all days except thoſe in which 
Religion is underſtood to put a negative upon that 
wordly conſideration“. 


Walking in a wheel is a ſpecies of exerciſe that 
fulfils to perfection every one of the above condi- 
tions. 


1. It does every thing that can be wiſhed for 
with regard to health. You may give a man as 
much or as little of it as you pleaſe. It is but a 
particular mode of walking up-hill. A lazy pri- 
ſoner cannot cheat you. The turns may be num- 
bered—there are known contrivances for that pur- 
pole. A partial or tyrannical Inſpector cannot aſ- 
lign to a priſoner too little of this exercile or too 
much. The effect is produced by the mere weight 

of 


* In the Wymondham Penitentiary Houſe the place allowed, 
he only one that can be allowed, for airing, is the encloſed qua 
angle within the building, an area of about 30 to 8o feet. In 
this the air is taken—By whom ?—By all the priſoners ?—No : 
vt by © fame” only. —And by thoſe how ?—Regularly ?—No : 
bt «6 occofronally,”” —— Why by ſome only, and by thoſe only oc- 
calionally ? Does the neceſſity of ai and exerciſe to health and 
e come at odd times, and vary with the degrees or ſancied de- 
res of guilt? 
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of the body ſucceſſively applied to different points, 
Exertion cannot be ſhrunk from by one man, or 
exacted beyond meaſure from another. The exer- 
ciſe is the ſame, or nearly the ſame, for one man 
as another : for a heavy man as for light one. 


2. That it is capable of expoſure to inſpection is 
evident enough. It is ſcarce neceſſary to obſerve 
that the axis of the wheel ſhould be placed in a 
line not widely deviating from a right line drawn 
from it to the inſpeQor's eye, when ſtationed in 
the Look-out or Exterior Lodge. 


3. It is not incompatible with the ſtricteſt plan 
of ſecluſion: not even with abſolute ſolitude. 
Whatever perſons are companions in a cell, the 
ſame perſons and no others may be companions 
in a wheel. The different parties may relieve one 
another in the way that will be pointed out pre- 
ſently, without any opportunity of converſe. 


It is beyond compariſon more compatible with 
fecluſion, and even with ſolitude, than ordinary 
walking. Requiring more exertion, a given quan- 
tity of it will go much farther, and is performed 
without change of place. It is walking up a hill 
and that a pretty ſteep one. 


4. It need not ſuffer any interruption whatſoever: 


not even in the worſt of weather. To each airing- 
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wheel there is an awning, to be uſed only in bad 
weather, ſupported by a few flight iron pillars, and 
compoſed of canvas, or whatever elle is cheapeſt. 
It is provided with ſide-flaps all round: ſuch of 
them only as are neceflary to keep out the weather 
are let down: that fide alone excepted which is 
towards the Inſpector, and which, if let down, 
would impede his view. To extend the protection 
to this open fide, the aperture is covered by a ſhort 
projection like a porch. 


5. It is not only favourable to economy, but the 
only operation ever thought of in this view that is 
ſo. It 1s all profit: and this profit is obtained 
without any ſacrifice. It is not in the ſmalleſt de- 
gree the leſs healthful for the profit which it 
brings: walking up hill is not at all a worſe exer- 
ciſe, though it will go farther, than walking on 
plain ground. Health and economy are not upon 
ſuch bad terms as the authoritative plans of peni- 
tentiary management ſeem to ſuppoſe : an opera- 
tion is not unfitted tor the one purpoſe, merely by 
being made ſubſervient to the other. No other of 
the modes as yet propoſed of applying forced labour 
is equally advantageous, or equally unobnoxious 
to abuſe, Heaving at a capſtern, the exerciſe 
placed on a line with it by the Penitentiary Act, 
bears, as we have already ſeen, no compariſon 
with it. 

38 6. This 
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6. This exerciſe, it may be obſerved, is appli- 
cable with equal propriety to both ſexes. What 
ſhould binder the ſetting a woman to walk up a 
Hill any more than a man? But who could think 
of ſetting the weaker and ſofter ſex to ſtrain and 
ſtruggle at a capſtern? 


To attempt to determine what are the moſt ad- 
vantagcous applications of all that could be made ol 
the power thus acquired, would be equally uſeleſs 
and impracticable. It may be applied to any pur: 
poſe whatſoever that the form of the building or the 
dimenſions of the outlets do not exclude. Every 
one who is at all converſant with the principles of 
mechanics knows, that when you have obtained 
any how a given quantity of power, the direction 
that may be given it, and the uſes it may be ap- 
plied to, are at your command. If your trade re. 
quires it, you may have a perpetual motion if you 
picaſe. You may do what the Penitentiary Act 
adviſcd you, ſaw /tone, poliſh marble, beat hen, 
raſp logwood, or chop rags. You may do a thou- 
ſaid things beſides, and amongſt the thouſand, a 
thouſand to five, ſome that will be more profitablc 
than thoſe. Having it in this caſe cheaper than 
vou can employ even the powers of nature, having 
it in ſhort for nothing, you may apply it with ad- 
vantage, in every inſtance where there is advantage 
to be made by dividing labour in ſuch a manne! 
as to commit the production of the force and th: 


direction of it to different hands. 
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One indiſpenſable demand there is for it, and 
but one ?—the raiſing water for the ſupply of the 
eſtabliſhment, and health will thus receive a dou— 
ble ſacrifice. But for this purpoſe a [mall part of 
the quantity of this ſort of labour requiſite for air- 
ing and exerciſe, will be ſufhcient. The reſt wil! 
remain free to be dedicated to economy in what: 
ever may be its productive ſhape. 


What is the proportion of time that ought to be 
allotted to this part of the diſcipline — ſhe quanti- 
ty it is evident will admit of very conſiderable va— 
riation. It will be leſs fatiguing, without being 
leſs conductive to health, if performed at twice 
rather than once, and divided between diſtant parts 
of the day. Leſs than a quarter of an hour each time 
will hardly anſwer any purpoſe. But that time may 
be doubled, trebled, quadrupled, if economy ſhould 
require it. Happily the human frame allows of a 
conſiderable latitude in this as well as in mot 
other parts of the dictetic regimen : nor therefore 
will it follow, that becauſe half an hour ſpent in 
this way out of four and twenty would be ſufficient, 
a whole one, or even two whole ones would 
be too much; 


Under the notion of hard-labour, the Penitenti- 
ary Act preſcribes, as we have ſeen, eight hours 
of this exerciſe out of the four and twenty, at the 

time 
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time of the year when it is leaſt fatiguing, and a 
quarter as much again when it is moſt ſo. 


The different parties, I have ſaid, or individuals, 
may relieve one another without opportunity of 
converſe. On the ſtriking of the clock, an Inſpec- 
tor from his gallery opens the cell where the pri- 
ſoner is whoſe turn it is to go into the wheel. He 
takes his courſe in the track already deſcribed“. 
Arrived at the door which leads to the wheel, by 
opening it he gives motion to a bell, at the ſound 
of which and not before the priſoner who 1s walk- 
ing in the wheel, quits it and returns to his cell. 
Silence is enjoyned to both parties by a general 
law. The ſhifting, being the work but of a mo- 
ment, and then performed under an Inſpector's 
eye, can never, under theſe circumſtances, afford 
room for a prohibited converſation of any continu- 
ance or effect. By the bell attached to the door 
that opens from the ſtair-caſe upon the gallery ad- 
joining to his cell, notice is given of the arrival of 
ihe retur!:ing priſoner to the Inſpector of his ſtory, 
who inncdiatelyrepairs to that ſpot in the inſpection 
Gallery which is oppoſite to the cell in queſtion, 
and opens it, as before, to let in the returning pri- 

ſoner, 


Through the priſoners? ſtair-caſe on that ſide, the grated 
paſſage, the priſoners ſtreights, the priſoners riſfing-ſtairs, and 
the priſuners lane, out of which a ſid--door opens, leading to 
the wheels. Sce Part I. 9 10, 15, 16, 17, and 20. 
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ſoner, in the ſame manner that he who has juſt de- 
ſcended was let out. The Inſpector, having a leſs 
circle to move in, will naturally have reached his 
{tation before the priſoner has reached the correſ- 
ponding one: but ſhould this not be the caſe, the 
priſoner is inſtructed to wait in the front of his 
own cell, without ſpeaking or looking towards 
either of the adjacent ones. The ſame inſtruction 
is given with regard to every cell by which he has 
occaſion to pals in his way down and up. And 
this inſtruction 1s not likely to be broke through, 
as beſides the general ſecurity for its obſervance af- 
forded by the inſpection principle, the Inſpector 
has, by the above-mentioned bell, received warn- 
ing to obſerve. 


Mode of Airing on the Parade. 


Two Inſpectors in the firſt place repair from the 
lowelt Inſpection-Gallery by the line of communi- 
cation to the Look-out : taking with them fire- 
arms, with a proportionable ſupply of ammunition. 
In their way they carefully obſerve that the fide 
doors opening into the Parade in the yards from 
the Covered-way through the Priſoners Lanes are 
ſocked. Notice being given to the Inſpectors with- 
in that thoſe in the Look-out have taken their ſta- 
tion, the priſoners are in the way already deſcribed 
et out of their cells. Arrived at the parade they 
take their ſtations on the lines correſponding to 


their reſpective cells. They halt till it be ſeen that 


bey have properly occupied their reſpective poſts. 
Then 
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Then on a ſignal given from the Look-out the 
march begins. 


To mark the time, and to preſerve regularity 
the better, the aſſiſtance of martial muſic may be 
called in. Though the object be not military, 
there is nothing to hinder the copying in this re- 
ſpect the regularity of the military diſcipline. 
What are the inſtitutions in which regularity may 
not have its uſe? By military arrangement any 
number of perſons may be kept together or aſun- 
der at pleaſure, while 1n motion as well as while at 
reſt. By military diſcipline a large number may 
be kept virtually ſeparated, though collected with. 
in a narrow ſpace. At the time of exerciſe what 
converſation can be carried on even between next 
neighbours, though not a yard aſunder? Even in 
the milder diſcipline of the ſchool, it the maſte: 
thinks proper to command filence, what conver- 
jation can be carried on within the circuit of hi: 


eye 7 


It is in this way that hundreds, as we have ſeen, 
may enjoy the benelit of air and exerciſe without 
the liberty of converſation, in a ſpace which with- 
out an arrangement of this ſort would not be ſuffi 
cient to afford to three, no, nor to two, the fam: 
Iimited indulgence. In this way the ſpace abſo- 
lutely necellary for the purpoſe may be determince 
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io a foot ſquare, and reduced to the ſmalleſt allow- 
ance poſlible “. 


Thus much tor airing conſidered as conjoined 
with exercile. But too much care cannot be taken 
to profit by every opportunity that preſents ulelf, 
of giving the priſoners the benefit of the fulutary 
influence of the open air. The houſe which they 
inhabit is beyond example airy :—True : but till 
it is a houſe. We ſhall come preſently to the head 
of Schooling. This exerciſe of the mind, though 
it cannot conveniently be conjoined with bodily 
exerciſe, may in fit weather be as well performed 
in the yard as in a confined air. It therefore ought 
to be: whenever the inclemency of the weather 
does not abſolutely forbid it. 


| The expence of the muſic is ſcarce worth mentioning. On 
uch [imple inſtruments as a fife and drum a very flight Pods - of 
nftruction will be ſufficient to the ſimple purpose of wording : 
rea to the time. That among ſuch a nation; We 
1 " 1 $i lulceptible of this degree ot inſtruction ſhould not 
3 xe found, if not already poſſeſſed of it, is not to be ſup- 
8 a 


§ 13. DIS. 


Schooling and Sunday Employment. 


Every Penitentiary Houſe, it is obſerved in 
the Letters, beſides being a Penitentiary-Houſe 
was liable to be an Hoſpital. Every Penitentiary- 
Houſe, I might have added, every Panopticon 
Penitentiary-Houſe more particularly, might be, 
and ought to be a School: to children at any rate, 
ſince ſo it is, that even that tender age is not 
exempt either from the puniſhment or from the 
guilt that leads to it: and why not for the illiterate 
at leaſt among men: Not many ſurely will there 
be, even among the adult members of this com- 
munity, whoſe education has been ſo compleat as 
to have left them nothing to learn that could be of 
uſe either to their maſter, or to themſelves. To 
read, to write, and to caſt accounts, ſuch ordinary 
branches of inſtruction, might be common to them 
all. Of ſuch of them as poſſeſſed the ſeeds of any 
peculiar talent, the valuable qualities might be 
found out and cultivated. Drawing is of itſelf a 
lucrative branch of induſtry, and might be made 
aſſiſtant to ſeveral others. Muſic here as elſewhere 


might be made an aſſiſtant to the productive value 
| of 
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of the chapel. If to a juſt comprehenſion of his 
own intereſt the Contractor ſhould add a certain 
meaſure of ſpirit and intelligence, he will naturaliy 
be diſpoſed to put them in poſſeſſion, according to 
their ſeveral capacities, of every ſuch prolitable 
Who can 


talent they can be made to acquire. 
doubt of it ?—Their acquirements are his gains. 
Where is the Academy of which the Maſter hus 
ſo ſtrong or ſo immediate an intereſt in the profi- 
ciency of his pupils ? 


Inſtruction being to be adminiſtered, at what 
times of the week and of the day? Two words, 
Sunday Schools, reſolve every difficulty. In them 
we ſee a vacant ſpot, nor that an inconſiderable 
one, of which inſtruction in its molt relpectable- 
branches, intellectual as well as moral and religi- 
ous, may take poſleſſion, without any oppoſition 
on the part of economy. Time was waating for 
ſuch employments : employments were wanting 
{or this time. Both demands are ſatisfied by a 
principle ſo happily eſtabliſhed and approved. 


Of what nature ſhall the employment be at 
thoſe times ?—Let religion pronounce, the anſwer 
cannot be long to ſeek. Two modes of occupa- 
tion preſent themſelves: exerciſes of devotion ; 
and leſſons of inſtruction in ſuch acquirements as 
are capable of being inliſted in the ſervice of de- 

3.1 votion. 
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votion. That the whole extent of the time could 
not be excluſively appropriated to the former pur- 
poſe, is obvious enough: the very ſentiment is 
more than will be to be found, until it be planted 
by inſtruction, in ſuch corrupt and vacant minds. 
Pater- noſters in inceſſant repetition, with beads to 
number them, may fill up, if you inſiſt upon it, 
the whole meaſure of the day: but the words, in- 
ſtead of being ſigns of pious thoughts, would be 
but fo many empty ſounds, and the beads without 
the words would be of equal efficacy. 


ſpeak under correction: but for my own part 
{ mutt contels, that among arts capable of being 
employed in the ſervice of religion, I lee none that 
need be excluded, cven on this conſecrated day, 
fo long as they are actually and faithfully occupied 
in that {ervice. Among the molt obvious are thoſe 
already mentioned in a more gencral view: eſpe- 
Cially that branch ot muſic which has received the 
name of p/aimzzy. And if arts of a more refined 
and priviieged texture, ſuch as that of den in 
any of us numerous branches, could find admit. 
tance into fo unpolied a fociety, why ſhould they 
be excluded even on that day, ſo long as the) 


wear the habit of the day*. 
Mad. 
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E 
Mode of Airing and FE xerciſing on Sum tays., 

To take their leſſons they repair, when ſeaſon 
and weather permit, to a kind of open amphi— 
theatre in the airing- yard, of which, if neceſlary, 
there may be ſeveral, placed between the walks of 
the Airing- parade, for which once more ſce the 
figure. The form of this erection is circular, with 
part of the circle cut off as by a ſecant, in which 
the inſtructor ſtations himſelf fo as to have none 
of his pupils behind him nor out of his view. 
Over the {eats may be thrown occaſionally a canvas 
awning ſupported by iron pillars, with flaps to let 
down on the weather ſide, in caſe of violent wind 
or rain. If theſe flaps be not let down, or not let 
down on tne fide towards the Look-out, the pri- 
ſoners in their ſchool are open to the eyes not only 
of the School-maſter, but of che Inſpectors ita- 
tioned in that exterior Lodge. But at the worſt, 
the vicinity of theſe armed protectors averts from 
the inſtructor every idea of danger“. 


* 


It 


out for ſuch ingenious arts out of a Penitentiary-Houſe. Read- 
ing and writing will, of courſe, on theſe days take religious ſub— 


jects for their theme: and theſe vulgar branches of inſtruction 


will find fuficient occupation for by far the greater part of the 
priſoners. But where theſe inferior ſources have been exhauſted, 
what ſcruple need there be of aſcending to the other higher ones ? 
The great object of this conſecrated day is to keep alive the ſen- 
timent of religion in men's minds: what exerciſe therefore that 
contributes to that end can juſtly be deemed unſeaſonable? 

* Were the roof a permanent one, a tiled roof for example, it 
might be difficult to find a ſituation where it could be placed 
without affording obſtruction in ſomèe way or other to the infpec- 
tion principle. 
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It is not a very ſlight degree of cold, nor a ſlight 
meaſure of bad weather, that ſhould exclude them 
on this only day out of ſeven, from the healthful 
influence of the open air. But in caſe of abſolute 
necelſlity, the buſineſs of reformatory inſtruction 
may be transferred to the Chapel: there to be car- 
ried on between or after the times of divine ſer- 


vice. 


Introduced into the middlemoſt Inſpection- Gal- 
lery by the correſpondent Traverſing-Staircaſe, in 
the lame order as into the Airing Parade, and with 
ſimilar precautions, they take their ſtations in the 
Chapel-Area and lower Gallery attached to it, two 
armed Infpectors having firit ſtationed themſelves 
in the Gallery above. Their ſtation gained, thc 
doors by which they have been diſcharged into it 
from the circumambient Inſpection-Gallery arc 
locked“. The Schoolmaſter may either occupy 
the Clerk's place under the pulpit, or quit it, and 
go round to them, according to the nature of the 
inſtruction to be conveyed *. 


Should it be deemed neceſſary, Mr. Blackburn's mode o. 


ſedentary confinement might here be introduced: viz. that o. 


Ietting down upon the level of their breaſts or ſtomachs as they 
ſit, a BAR, Which without touching or much incommoding them, 
prevents their riſing till it be removed. Mechanics and Anatomy 
contributed cach their ſhare in the production of this ſimple and 
ingenious contrivance, which however amidſt ſuch an abundance 
of ſecurities will hardly be deemed a neceflary one. 

For inſtance, reading and writing portions of Scripture . 
other devotional books. The profane and worldly-minded ſtuc\ 
of arithmetic might perhaps be looked upon as ill-ſuited to th! 
conſecrated place. 

$ 12. 
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E 
§ 12. 


Of Ventilation, Shading and Cooling. 


Or Ventilation, conſidered as a part of the re- 
gimen, little need be ſaid. In the cold ſeaſon the 
proceſs is carried on, and that in perfection, b 

the apparatus employed for warming; and cog in 
warm weather, where no artificial heat is intro- 
duced, the ſame ſtructure can ſcarce fail of inſuring 
the ſame effect. Wereit otherwiſe, nothing more 
caly than to keep the windows open, eſpecially on 
Sundays, and on week days at airing times, when 
the priſoners are abſent from their reſpective cells. 
In other priſons, comfort and health are at vari- 
ance : and the preference given by uncultivated 
minds to preſent feelings over remote conſidera- 
tions, renders the inforcement of this part of the 
diſcipline more or leſs precarious. In a Panopti- 
con, in this as in almoſt all other articles, tranſ- 


greſſion is impoſſible “. 
For 


AT. countries where the intenſity of the cold renders men par- 
ticularly averſc to ventilation, deaths, as is obſerved by —— 
from Ruſſian documents, are much more frequent in the cold 
than in the hot ſcaſon: a fact the more worthy of obſervation as 
the former, naturally the healthier ſcaſon, is not there attended 
with wet, nor ſubject to viciſſitudes as here. In a Panopticon 
thus equally warmed and conſtantly ventilated, the ſeaſon which 
On clſewhere be the leaſt healthy, may be expected to be the 
no 0. 
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For ſhading in very hot weather, a ſtrip of can- 
vals to each window may be neceſſary in the greater 


part of the circuit. 


Of the apparatus contrived for warming, a part 
might, if it were ever worth while, be made ſub- 
ſervient to the oppoſite purpoſe. A cellar might 
occaſionally be taken into the aëriduct ſpoken of 
in the ſection on Warming, and in this cellar as in 
any other there might be ice“. 


* In a Lazaretto built on the Panopticon principle as ſuggeſted 
in the ſection on Farming, a proviſion of this fort would be not 
unſuitable, on the ſcore of comfort. Whether on the ſcore of 
Economy, as a means of enabling work to go on at times when 
heat would not otherwiſe permit, any ſuch thing could be made 
to anſwer, might not be altogether undeſerving of confideration. 
The facility might depend in ſome meaſure on local circum- 
ſtances. 
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§ 13. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TIME. 


Example for Working Days. 


M Hours. 
EALS (two in a day) — — L 
Sleep — — 3 

| _ 77 


Airing and exerciſe in the wheel for thoſe 
| * 

employed in ſedentary work within doors 

* * . 6 

at two diflerent times, in the whole at 


Sedentary work = | 
24 


Example for Sundays and Church Holidays. 


Meals — 1 
Sleep — REES bY G 
Morning Service — 2 1 
Evening ſervice _ 3 N 
Sch ooling- including catechiſing and pſal- ; 
mody. — 

10 

24 


time for ſedentary work may be taken 


rtion that will be neceſſary for the 
cleanſing 
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cleanſing of the Cells on ordinary days, and the 
more thorough cleanſing to be given in the after- 
noon of Saturdays. As the cleanſing could not ſo 
well be performed by candle-light, nor work done 
after the cleanſing, whatever time remained after 
tuis latter operation might be beſtowed on ſchool- 
ing. The time applied to the latter purpoſe would 
of courſe vary according to the ſeaſon: but in 
ſuch variation there would be no inconvenience. 


Is the time allowed for meals too little? Half an 
hour for breakfaſt and an hour for dinner is an 
allowance common among working people in a 
{tate of freedom. My boarders, let it be remem- 
bered, have not two courſes and a deſert. My 
workmen have not to go to a diſtance for their re- 
paſt. Is the number of meals in a day too ſmall 
It is twice as great as that in uſe among the people 
of antiquity : it is twice as great as that which ſa- 


tisſied Homer's Kings. 


Is the time allowed for fleep too little? Lord 
Coke does not allow his ſtudent ſo much by a 
third*. Did he mean to ſubject his pupil, the 
darling of his affection, a youth of birth and edu- 
cation, to hardſhips, and to hardſhips too ſevere 


to be impoſed on felons ? Lord Coke knew what 
a man 


* Sex horas ſomno : totidem des legibus quis : 
Quatuor orabis : des epuliſque duas. 
Quod fupereſt uitra, ſacris largire Camcœntis. 
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a man engaged in ſedentary occupations wanted: 
he ſpoke from experience. The condition of my 
felons is in this reſpect twice or thrice as eligible 
as that of many an honeſt ſervant at an inn*. 


Are 14 hours out of 24 too many for even a ſe- 
dentary trade? — Not more than what I have ſeen 
gone through in health and chearfulneſs in a work- 
houſe by honeſt poor. 


This ſketch, let it be obſerved, is offered rather 
in the way of example than in the ſhape of a pe- 


* I happened once to fall into converſation upon this ſubject 
with a maid-ſervant at one of the London inns frequetited by 
night-coaches. She went to bed once a week at moſt, nor then 
llept longer than other people. The other nights all the ſleep ſhe 
nad was two or three hours doſing in a chair. No ill health: no 
complaint of hardſhip. Such is the power of habit : and ſo mo- 
dcrate in compariſon of the demands of luxury are the calls of 
natures 

Determined however on this point as on all others to be on the 
ſafe fide, and being aſſured by men of eminence in the profeſſion 
that if the general rule was adapted, (as it certainly ought to be) 
to ſuch conſtitutions as required the largeſt allowance, that allow- 
:nce could not well be leſs than eight hours out of the twenty- 
Hur, ſuch accordingly is the proportion I propoſe : taking only 
half an hour's ſleep from each of the days of labour to add to 
that day of which the characteriſtic deſtination is to be a day of 
reſt, 

Bowing down to the law aphoriſm, Peritis in ſud arte credendum 
% and preferring accordingly on a queſtion of this ſort the opi- 
mon of the Father of Phyſic to that of the Father of Engliſh 
Common Law, I ſtand juſtified by the reverend ſage himſelf by 
whom that ancient maxim is adopted and recognized, 'and who 
in the plan of diztetics above quoted, ſpoke perhaps rather as a 
poet than as- a phyſician, and more from 1magination than from 
experience. 


3 U remptory 


Hs... 


remptory rule. All I mean to repreſent as fixed. 
nor that with unrelentiug rigour, is the time for 
meals and fleep : as to every thing elfe the propor. 
tions may be infinitely diverſified according to par. 
ticular convenience. 


Fifteen hours in the day employed in lucrative 
occupations : for in this regimen, be it never for. 
gotten, even the time found for health is not lo! 
to indultry*. Fifteen hours out of the twenty. 
four without the ſmalleſt hardſhip, and that all the 
year round: not much leſs, as we have ſeen, than 
double the quantity thus employed in the eſtabliſh. 
ments contrived at ſuch an immenſe expence {o! 
the extraction of forced labour. 


Let it not be forgotten. Meal-times are tim; 
of reit : feeding is recreation. Even change 0! 
work, eſpecially if from gymnaſtic to ſedentary, 
is repole : not to ſpeak of recreation. 


The four and twenty hours a field for diſcovery. 
could any one have thought it? Five, fix, ſeven, 
precious hours out of fifteen, thrown away as offal 
Such is the account rendered by the authors of th: 

Penitentiary- 


* Nor nced the portion, if any, wHfch may be thought fit!“ 
be allowed to occupations of a literary nature, be all of it with. 
out an economical uſe. Such as could write well enough me": 
copy for hire: at leaſt they might copy the accounts and othic 
papers relative to the management of the houſe, Even mu" 
were there a demand for it, might find here and there a cop) 
amony ſo large a number. 
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Penitentiary-Act of the talents committed to their 
charge! 


Seven hours taken from induſtry, taken even 
from health, yet not added eve. to comfort, not 
to mention an object ſo perfectly unthougirt of as 
the improvement of the mind. 


| fay even from health. By the cuſtom of fl-ep- 
ing, or what is ſtill worſe, of lying abed awase, 
o exceſs, the animal frame is relaxed, the ſpirits 
unk, and the conſtitution debilitated and impair— 
ed: the habit of indolence is at the ſame time 
formed and rivetted, and the texture of the mind 
vitiated along with that of the body. 
liorative, a reformative regimen? I had almoſt 
-alled it a corruptive one. As ſoon world I turn 
Macbeth and murder fleep, as thus to murder 
gealth by ſmothering it under a pillow. 


This a me- 


Whence all this waſte of health and time, one 
may almoſt ſay of good morals 2—!ls it to fave 
money? Is it that ingenuity has not yet found out 
an employment for candle-light that will pay the 
expence of candles? Thoſe employments at leaft 
might be carried on by candle-iight, and by very 
tle candle-light, knitting for example, which are 
carried on without eyes. But if nothing in this 
way could be ſound for them that would fetc!: 
money 


5 


money, they ſnould have light to learn to read, or 
to write, or even to ſing by, rather than con- 
ſume time and health in ſhaking or ſhivering in 
bed, comfortleſs and alone, to ſave conſuming 
candles. 


zd, or 
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§ 14 OF PUNISHMENTS. 


ON this head I ſhall not at preſent be minute: 
with regard to particulars a few hints may ſerve : 
principles have been laid down in another work“. 


Puniſhments may be encreaſed in number 
without end, without being encreaſed in ſeverity : 
they may be diverſified with advantage by being 
adapted to the nature of the caſe. 


One mode of analogy is, the pointing the puniſh- 
ment againſt the faculty abuſed : another is, order- 
ing matters ſo that the puniſhment. ſhall flow, as 
of itſelf, from the offending cauſe. —Qutrageous 
clamour may be ſubdued and puniſhed by gagging : 
manual violence, by the ſtrait wailtcoat : refuſal 
to work, by a denial of food till the taſk is done. 
The Spartan diſcipline may on this head furniſh a 
hint for the management of a Penitentiary-Houſe :+ 
without puſhing the imitation ſo far as to make 
want of dexterity a capital offence, or treating 
Britiſh criminals with the degree of ſeverity, ſaid 
to be practiſed by Spartan parents on their inno- 
cent children, 


Here 


* Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legiſlation 4to. 
1789 
+ A boy wit not to have his breakfaſt till he had ſhot it off a tree. 
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Here, if any where, is the place for the law of 
mutual reſponſibility to ſhew itſelf to advantage. 
Confined within the boundary of each Cell it can 
never tranſgreſs the limits of the ſtricteſt juſtice.— 
Either inform, or ſuffer as an accomplice. What ar- 
tifice can elude, what conſpiracy withſtand, ſo juſt, 
yet inexorable a law? The reproach which in every 
other abode of guilt attaches itſelf with ſo much 
virulence upon the character of the informer, 
would find nothing here to faſten upon : the very 
mouth of complaint would be ſtopt by ſelt-preſer- 
vation—/ a betrayer ? I unkind ? —Your's is the un- 
kindneſs, who call upon me ie ſmart for your offence 
and ſuffer for your pleaſure. No where elſe could 
any ſuch plea ſupport itſelf: no where elle is con- 
nivance fo perfectly expoſed to obſervation. This 
one ſtone was wanting to compleat the fortreſs 
reared by the inſpection principle : fo many com- 
rades ſo many inſpectors : the very perſons to be 
guarded againſt are added to the number of the 
guards. Obſerve here too another advantage of 
limited aſſociation over abſolute ſolitude. In an 
ordinary priſon, ſociety is a help to tranſgreſſion: 
in the Cell of a Panopticon, it is an additional 
ſecurity for good behaviour. 


Covered with the ruſt of antiquity, the law of 
mutual reſponſibility has ſtood for ages the object 


of admiration. Freſh from the hands of Altred, 
or 


bas « _ -— ——_— —_— 1 
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or whoever elſe firſt gave it exiſtence, what was 
the compolition of this celebrated law ? Nine grains 
of iniquity to one of juſtice. Ten heads of fami- 
lies, with walls, woods, and hills between them 
each to anſwer for the tranſgreſſions of every other 
How different the caſe under the dominion of the 
inſpection principle! Here ſhines juſtice in uncloud- 
ed purity. Were the Saxon law to be reduced to 
the ſame ſtandard, what would be the founder's 
taſk ? To give tranſparency to hills, woods, and 
walls, and to condenſe the contents of a townſhip 
into a ſpace of 14 feet ſquare. 


Mode of Guarding on the Outſide. 


For the more perfect defence of the ſurround. 
ing wall, J have already ventured to propoſe a mi- 
litary guard“. Such a ſpecies of protection, though 
altogether foreign to the inſpection principle, and 
leſs neceſſary to a Panopticon priſon than any other, 
would not be without its uſe. It would add to the 
ſecurity without adding to the expence. As 
far as the conſtruction of the wall is concerned it 
might even ſave expence: ſince with this help the 
height and conſequent thickneſs of that boundary 
necd be no greater than what was neceſſary to pre- 
vent converſation between the centinels without and 
the priſoners, except in a voice too loud not to be 
heard by the inſpector in the Look-out+. 


Mr. Howard, in competition with his own opi- 
nion, to which it gives me pleaſure to find my own 
lo comformable, the good Howardf, with the 
candour ſo well ſuited to his benevolence, produces 
the counter opinions of two friends of his, the one 
a worthy man, whom I will mention, Dr. Jebb, 


becauſe he is no more : the other a gentleman of 
the 


* Poſtſcript, Part I, 9 20, 21. 1 Ibid. p. 269, and 293. 
7 On Lazarettos, p. 224. 
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the beſt intentions and of the pureſt zeal for liber- 
ty, whom on the preſent occalion I chooſe rather 
io mark by theſe titles than by his name. Accord- 
ing to the one, in no particular or poſlible circum- 
ſtance the interference of the eſtabliſhed © army 
* ſhould be admitted :”” according to the other 

the objections againſt the military are numercus, 
obvious, weighty, and irreſtibly concluſive.” 
It is with concern one fees ſuch opinions with re— 
ſpectable names to them, ſo worded and in print. 
A man writes naked opinions to a friend to whom 
he writes any thing: but to the public he give; 
reaſons. As to the © objections,” of which how- 
ever “ obvious,“ none I mult confeſs are diſcerni- 
ble to my eyes, of theſe objections, if they weigh 
any thing, the lighteſt would have had more weight 
in it than all this found. What? —“ In no parti- 
cular or poſſible circumſtance ?” Would it have 

been better that London fhould have burnt on, 

than that the military ſhou!d be employed in put- 

ing out the fires * 


Upon the ſubject of this claſs of men, my no- 
tions, though not altogethe; ſo heroical, are like 
tale of the good Howard, much more ſimple. 1 
would have as few of theſe regulars as poſlible: but 
from theſe few, as from all other public ſervants, 
| would draw as much ſervice as I could. In wha: 
7c:pect is the military inſtrument ot domeſtic peace 

4 * diſtinguiſhed 
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ditinguiſhed from the civil? In being more ex- 
pert in the buſineſs, more eihcient, better diſci- 
plined, more trained to ſuffer while it is poſſible, 
as well as to act when it is neceſſary, and in the 
event of his acting too briſkly or too ſoon, more 
ſure to be forthcoming and made reſponſible. But 
if the military, or any other ſtrong and efficient 
power, is to be employed on any occaſion, and 
againſt any body, againſt whom ſhould it be made 
uſe of with leſs ſcruple, than againſt felons and 
their allies ? 


Is not prevention better than puniſhment ? the 
better you are ſeen to be prepared againſt an at- 
tack, the leſs your danger of ſuſtaining one. 
Which then ſhews the beſt countenance againſt 
deſperadoes and incendiaries? an accidental civil 
force, or a ſtanding military one? I mean always 
that fort of ſtanding army which conſiſts of 
a civil officer commanding a corporal's guard. Si 
vis pacem, para bellum, a maxim but too apt to 
be abuſed in matters of foreign politics, is ſurely 
in no great danger of being miſapplied in the poli- 
tics of a priſon, a ſort of monarchy which has ne- 
ver yet been noted for plans of conqueſt, or ag- 
greſſive enterpriſe. 


It is a matter of ſubordinate conſideration, but 
ſurely not altogether undeſerving of attention, that 
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a ſervice like this, of all peaceful ſervices the molt 
reſembling a ſervice of defenſive war, is with a 
view to that fort of war, one of the belt ſchools 
that peace can afford of military diſcipline. Among 
citizens what ſort of enemy ſo formidable? and 
what ſort of citizen is it leaſt to be regretted 
that a ſoldier ſhould be in the habit of looking up- 
on as an enemy ? 


Add to this, that the more frequently a guard 
changes, the leſs in danger it is of being corrupted. 
Let the change then be made a frequent one, the 
more it is fo, the greater the number of thoſe to 
whoſe lot it falls to ſhare the benefit of this branch 
of military practice. 


Would not the parade of military rigour help to 
impreſs the minds of men without doors with the 
idea of hard government? - Would it not help to 
widen the diſtance between the lot of the perſons 
thus coerced and the condition not only of the 
guiltleſs citizen, but even of the lels obnoxious 
among malefactors? Would it not in this manner 
add to the terrific influence of the puniſhment with- 
out adding any thing to the ſufferings of thoſe who 
undergo it? Surely it would: for, once more, 
who is there that will deny the effect of ſcenery up- 


on the eyes of the gaping multitude“? 
The 


I leave it to the authors of the Penitentiary Act to infert a 


common refeQory into a plan of rigid ſolitude. But were J 
obliged 
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The military guard thus given to the ſurround— 
ins wall would not ſuperſede the neceflity of an 
unmilitary Porter for the gate. Whoever officia- 
ted in that capacity ought for ſeveral reaſons to be 
acquainted with the perſons of all who belong to 
the eſtabliſhment, and who as ſuch may be allowed 
to pals and repaſs without examination. He ought 
likewiie to be acquainted with the perſons of the 
priſoners : leſt any of them ſhould make their eſ- 
cape in diſguiſe, for inſtance by borrowing or ſteal- 
ing the cloaths of any of the under officers, or ſer- 


vants, or perſons admitted occaſionally to work in 
or about the Houſe. 


A Centinel therefore, that is a ſoldier continu— 


ally changing, would not fo well anſwer the pur— 


pole. An artizan whoſe employment conſiſted in 
ſome ſedentary trade, a cobler or a weaver for ex- 
ample, might probably be found to accept of it, 
perhaps without any other recompence than the 
lodging it would afford“, at any rate for leſs than 


what 


obliged to ſet the priſoners to cat in common, and like the Kings 
of Great Britain in former days, in public, it ſhould be (ſtill in 
purſuit of the ſame idea) under the guard of an armed party with 
preſented muiqucts, loaded or unloaded, ready to fire on the firſt 
motion towards diſturbance. To ſpectators the entertainment 
might ſhew like that of the tyrant Damocles. But to thoſe who 
partook of it the danger would be but ſhow, knowing that ſecu- 
rity depended upon themſelves. 

* Gate-keopers are commonly obtained on fimilar terms for 
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what would be neceſſary to pay him for his whole 
time“. 


* A fortreſs thus ſecured would have a collateral uſe. In times 
of riot, it would afford an aſylum, where obnoxious perſons or 
izluable effects might be lodged in perfect ſafety againſt every 
thing but cannon : an engine of deſtruction which has never yet 
been ſeen in the hands of any Engliſh mob: and it is only from 
;norant mobs, even in times of civil war, that an eſtabliſhment 
this nature could have any thing to apprehend. 
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& 16. Proviſion for liberated Priſoners, 
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How to make proviſion for the Priſoners at work | 
the expiration of their terms ?—How to eaſure for * 
the future, with leaſt hardſhip on their part, with none tl 
due regard to their reſpective characters and con- 7 
nections, and at the leaſt expence, their good be. 0 appl 
haviour and their ſubſiſtence? It is time to be m—_— 
5 yu) | 

ſhort—here follows a ſlight ſketch. wur.— 
in a ſepa 

5 , 1 he an 

1. The Priſoner not to be diſcharged but upon "es 
one or other of three conditions : ap = 
i> 4 r 

, . . . ite plac 

1. Entering into the land-ſervice, former, 
Were at 

2. Entering into the ſea-ſervice for lite. 4 pts 
men ne C 

Rp e great 

3. Finding ſome reſponſible houſe-holder who e 
will be bound in the ſum of ['50l.] for his good ops. by 
. . cordin 
behaviour by a recognizance renewable from yen "04 den 
to year: with a ſtipulation for ſurrendering ti: mew, fir 
, % or other 

body in caſe of non-renewal*. . Arn 
2, 10 rin ord 

5 ould ma 

A ſet of proviſions to this effect being enacted, an eſtabliiv- red to fl 
ment of ſome ſort or other would, I take for granted, be ict Up, nue a bu 
for the reception of as many of the convicts as either could no! he other 
embrace, or choſe not to embrace, any of the other options. Why ne 
This ſubſidiary eſtabliſhment, I likewiſe take for grant 'ike Rema 
would be carried on in a building erected on purpoſe on the re Wed by it 
nopticon plan, and no one ſeems ſo likely to be the Underta*” * ſufficier 
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2. To furniſh an inducement capable of enga- 


ging not only relations or other particular friends, 
but 


az the Contracting Governor of a Penitentiary Houſe. Upon the 
Panopticon plan, as giving him every facility for getting the moſt 
work done, and making the moſt of that work. It would be 
worta ſomebody's while, becauſe the convicts, having by the 
ſuppoſition ne other courſe of life to betake themielves to, or 
none they liked fo well, would ſerve on ſo much the cheaper 
terms. It would be better worth the Governor's while than that 
of any body elſe, becauſe experience would have taught him how 
% apply the Panopticon principle in the way of management to 
the moſt advantage, pointed out to him a profitable mode of em- 
ployment, and ſhewn him the preciſe worth of each man's la- 
vour,—It would be better worth his while to ſet them to work 
na ſeparate Panopticon of his own erection, and upon ſuch terms 
he and they could agree upon, than to have them continue on 
the footing of Remanents in the Penitentiary Panopticon, with 
cad money to be paid him by Government, on the ſame footing 
at firſt—Why ?— Becauſe every ſuch Remanent would occupy 
de place of a priſoner in ordinary. The more he had of the 
former, the fewer therefore (if the number of ſuch Kxemanents 
were at all conſiderable) he could have of the other: whereas 
pon the ſuppoſition of a ſublidiary Panopticon, the more work- 
nen he could get to employ in it upon ſuch advantageous terms, 
e greater would be his advantage. Engaging his workmen too 
'5r the ſubſidiary eſtabliſhment for a conſiderable and certain 
icrm, he could depend upon them, and make his arrangements 
iccordingly : whereas no Remanent could be depended on for two 
lays together: ſince at any time he might, tor aught the Governor 
new, find ſome friendly bondſman, or at any rate embrace one 
or other of the other options, This uncertainty I keep up on 
2urpote : leſt in caſe of a deficiency in the number of the priſon- 
in ordinary, the Governor, for the fake of the head-money, 
ould make it worth the while of a pritoner whole term was ex- 
vired to ſtay in upon the footing of a Kemanent, and thus conti- 
wwe a burthen to Government, rather than embrace any one of 
the other options. 

Why not oblige the Governor by a clauſe in his contract, to 
aße Remanents at a reduced price? — Becauſe nothing would be 
wed by it. Antecedently to experience the Governor could not 
5» ſufficiently aſlured in what degree, if in any, the labour of a 

convict 
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but ſtrangers, to take upon them ſuch an obliga. 
tion, authority given to the priſoner to enter into 
a contract 


convict would upon an average of all the convicts be more valy. 
able at the expiration than at the commencement of his term : 
the more theretore he abated upon the Remanents, the higher he 
muſt charge upon the priſoners in ordinary. It is on that account 
that my object is as much as may be to get rid of Remanents, ſo 
that if poſſible there ſhall be none, except in the caſe of a ma; 
who has neither ability to pay an employer for kis ſubſiſtence, 
nor friend, nor pariſh, a cafe which is likely to be extreme) 
rare. 

I had rather the Penitentiary Governor ſhould get the emanci- 
pated priſoners in this way than any other undertaker whom the 
view oft profit, and not any particular connection with or friend. 
ſnip for the priſoner might induce to bid for him - Why 
Becauſe the Governor is by this time a tried man in every reſpect, 
as well as a reſponſible one. It is on this conſideration I view 
with ſatisfaction rather than regret the advantage he will hav, 
over any other maſter in treating with them, before the expiration 
of their terms. At the ſame time I do not exclude other bid: 
—— Why !—Becauſe ſuch a monopoly would be a hardſhip o 
the priſoners, and that a needleſs one. 

Conſidered as a fund of recruits, the Penitentiary-Houſe vrould 
be an economical one, What will be ſtiled in Boatſwain's or 
Recruiting Serjeant's language liberty, and what, if it is to be 
called ſervitude, is at leaſt an honourable one, may ſtand inſtcar! 
of bounty-money. The more irkſome the civil ſuhjection has been 
felt among a claſs of men diſtinguiſhed at one time at leaſt by 
their averſion to ordinary labour, the more likely they are to } 
caught by the buſtling gaiety and frequent indolence of 2 militar! 
life. As a ſchool for recruits, as a nurſery for a profefſion 'n 
which cvery thing depends upon obedience, what can equal 4 
eſtabliſhment in which for a courſe of years diſobedience has bee! 
impoſliblc ? 

Can the ſource be objected to as a ſtain upon the ſervice Not 
ſurely by any one who can think with patience of the methods 
which ſo large a portion of both departments has been tabituall) 
filled up under the preſent practice. On the preſent footing !' 
what ſtate are criminals received into a ſervice of which honou! 
ought to be cherithed as the vital principle: M hen the marks vo! 
depravity and its attendant ignominy are treſh upon their 4 
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a contract for a term of any length, conſerring on 
his bondſman the powers following: viz. 


1. Power of a father over his child, or of a maſ- 
ter over his apprentice. 


2. In caſe of eſcape, powers of recaption, the 
ſame as by 17 G. II. ch. 5. 5. in caſe of va- 
grants: with penalties for harbouring or enticing, 
as by 5 Eliz. ch. 4. 11. in caſe of perſons bound 
for want of employment to ſerve as ſervants in huſ- 


bandry“. 


3. The contracting Governor of the Panopticon 
Penitentiary-Houſe to be bound to keep the pri- 
ſoner there, after tlie expiration of the term, 
though it ſhould be for life, until diſcharged in one 
or other of the three ways juſt mentioned: and 
that upon terms at any rate not exceeding thoſe on 


3-4 which 


How under the propoſed arrangement ?—After the guilt has been 
explated, the moral diſeaſe cured, and the ignominy waſhed 
away by a courſe of purification ſtill more public than the offence. 
| would go farther—I would draw a marked line between these 
recruits and others, nor admit the ſtigmatized upon an equal 
fuoting with the irreproachable, till after a term of additional! 
probation gone through in the army itſelf, and a ceremony rein- 
Rating them in folemn form in the poſſeſſion of loſt character. 
The ſtronger theſe powers the eaſier it will be for the convie 
to find a maſter to his choice, Any one who from relationſhip 
or any antecedent connection, might be induced to ſtand bond:- 
man to him without making advantage of his ſervice, will be 
cqually at liberty to do him the friendly office : and the better 
terms he is enabled to give, the hetter he will be able to make. 


mm. 


1 


which he would be to receive a freſh priſoner:— 
and fo in cafe of ſurrender by a bondſman. 


tor 
4. The prifoner's pariſh to be bound in fuch ob] 
cale to give the crown an indemnification, not ex- tho 
ceeding the utmoit amount of the charge borne by or 
realon of any pauper by that pariſh“. | hay 
5. The bondſman to be bound for the maintenance 8 
as well as the good behaviour of the liberated pri- befc 
ſoner during the term of the engagement. pow 
5 min 

6. The Governor of the Penitentiary-Houſe to 

be bound, on failure of the particular bondſman, 
to the extent of half the penalty ſpecified in his re- _ 
. - . » = Such 
copnizance in caſe of toriciture}. | "ION 
7 The intereſ 
bondſr 
No hardiſlnp on the pariſh : the burthen is no more than lels val 
would fall on them of courſe. It gives them a chance of rehev- W 
ing theinſelves which they have not at prefent. The cafe of 1 thus m 
Remagen too helpleſs to do any thing at all for his ſubſiſtence will + * 
(erent © 


be extremely rare, Whatever he is able to do the Governor 
knows by experience, and can take him off the hands of the pa- 
riſh upon terms mutually advantageous. A trade which having 


convict 
arent 4 


been carried on in a Panopticon Penitentiary Houſe, might be | To i 
carried on with equal advantage ina ſubſidiary eſtabliſhment con- You all 
duced an the fame princeple, might be incapable of being car- the F 
ricd on in a pariſh work-Houſc. his 01 
+ Otherwiſe he might give himfetf up to idlencſa, tura begga, render i 
or throw himſelf upon the pariſh, "The bondſman, when he ha: nents w 
once procured the convie his liberty, might care little what he- convict 7 
came of him, fo long as he kept from ſuch offences as would gum tf 
C:l.h 


operate a forfeiture of the recoghizance, or committed them at the £1565 
4 diflartice where his identity was not known. the torfe; 

4 }{ no previſien were made for ſerutinizing into the bondt- 
man's reſponſibility, members cf gangs might become ſecurity for 
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7. The Governor bound alſo, L on ſuch failure, 
for the priſoner's maintenance: but without being 
obliged to grant him relief on any other terms than 
thoſe of his returning to the Penitentiary-Houle, 
or engaging in his ſervice for ſuch time as ſhall 
haye been agreed on. 


8. Such bondſman's recognizance to be taken 
before Juſtices in quarter or petty ſeſſions, witn 
power to the Governor to oppoſe and crols-exa- 
mine, as in the King's Bench in cale of bail. 

9. The 


one another, as ſwindlers lend one another their names to bills, 
Such particular bondſmen being ſo many competitors of the Go— 
rernor's, generally ſpeaking he would, it is true, have a natural 
intereſt, even without this artificial one, in oppoſing improper 
bondſmen. But ſuch natural intereſt would be lets and leſs, the 
leſs valuable a workman the convict were, Whether through moral 
or natural infirmity. Beſides that ſuch a ſcrutiny, it it were not 
thus made the Governor's duty as well as his intereſt, would be 
n invidious taſk, What is more, it is in this way made his in- 
tereſt that whatever reformation is effected in the behaviour of the 
convict by the penitentiary diſcipline, ſhould be not merely ap- 
arent and temporary, but real and laſting. 

To induce him to take upon himſelf all this reſponſibility, 
me allowance muſt be made him, but the degree of power given 
by the Panopticon plan, and the confidence he will naturally have 
his own care and ſkill in the application of that power, will 
render it unneceſlary to be very liberal. Records or other docy- 
nents will ſhew the proportional number of inſtances in whici 4 
convict after having been diſcharged from the bulks has been pro- 
«cuted for any ſubſequent offence. 

In cate of a crime opcrating to the detriment of an individual, 
the forfeit, to the extent of the damage, might be applied to the 
purpoſe of indemnification : an obje&AHadly and almoſt univer- 
lilly neglected by the criminal law. Proſecution for the forſci- 
tre would thus too be rendered more certain. Recognizances to 
the crown are often of no effect for want of an individual whoſe 
intereſt it is to proſecute. 
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9. The recognizance to be regiſtered with the 
Clerk of the Peace, and ainually reneved : upon 
failure of renewal, the rcponſibility of the Gover- 
nor to revive, and with it the power of recaption. 


10. Power to the Governor and the Priſoner to 
enter into a contract of engagement for any num- 
ber of years, and that before the expiration of the 
term, ſubject to atteſtation before a juſtice as in 
caſe of enliſtment, and examination touching 
nis conſent, as in the Common Pleas in caſe of 
a ſeme covert joining in the diſpoſal of an eſtate. 


11, In caſe of diſpute begwcen the Governor or 
any other maſter-bondſman and any ſuch ſervant, 
Juſtices to have cognizance, as at preſent in caſe 
of ſervants in huſbandry“. 


12. Any ſuch contract ſo made with a priſoner 
not to give him a freſh ſettlement. 


13. Power to government to remove to his pa- 
riſh 


The ncceſiity of periodical renewal keeps alive the depend- 
ence, and with it the ſecurity. Honour and gratitude are ties 
too feeble for the law to truſt to, where ſo much ſurer may be 
had, cipecially in the inſtance of ſuch a claſs of men. Thus cir— 
cumſianced a man will avoid not only puniſhable miſbchaviour, 
but idleneſs, drunkennels, begging, vagrancy, any thing which 
can lend to fuch miſhchaviour or excite an apprehenſion of it. 
Moreover the ſhorter the term, the leſs the bondſman's riſque : 
the laſs theretore the difficulty of obtaining one: another inſtance 
of a proviſion beneficial at firſt view to the bondſman alone, but 
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ih any ſuch Remanent remaining on the Peniten- 
ny eſtabliſhment after the expiration of his term“. 


14. Power to the pariſh to bind over to the 
Governor a Remanent removed or liable to remo- 
ral: and that for a term not exceeeding ſeven 
cars in the firſt inſtance, nor one year ever after. 


ls there any thing wanting in the proviſion made 
this plan ?- Any thing to public ſecurity, io eco- 
ny, to humanity, to juſtice ? 


The ſecuring the public againſt the future ill be- 
wiour of a diſcharged convict has hitherto been 


'oKed upon as a problem, inſoluble except by 
death, 


To prevgnt remanency by colluſion betwixt the Governor 
an able-bodied convict. If the allowance made by Govern- 
it tor Remanents is greater than what it would coſt the parith 
antain a man in their workhouſe, they will remove him thi- 
of courſe : and the conſideration of being ſubjected to ſuch 
al will prevent a lazy convict from throwing himſelf unne- 
ay on his pariſh, where if he could be maintained in idlc- 
©, he would naturally be diſpoſed to live. If the Governor, 
whoever elſe ſets up a ſubſidiary Panopticon, finds it worth 
le to take charge of the convict for a leſs conſideration or 
"nothing, the pariſh will in proportion be eaſed of the expence. 


57 this plan, the burthen to the public can ſcarce in any inſtance 


oe ver ſuffer an increaſe : and the probability is, that upon 
© whole it will be much diminiſhed. The only poſſibility to 
contrary 1s the caſe of a Remanent convict who is at once 
ess and helpleſs, But this cafe cannot be a frequent one, 
the Governor being eaſed by his helpleſſneſs of all fears from 
wrilineſs, can hardly infiſt upon any advance in his terms on 
"1 himfdelf in his contract fo provide for all perſons fo cir- 
ancech at pariſh price. 


E 


death, or ſome other puniſhment which under the 
name of a temporary, ſhould be in effect a perpe. 
tual one. The idea of abſolute incorrigibility 1 
accordingly the idea which in many an eſtimate 
ſtands inſeparably annexed to that of a thorough. 
bred London felon. Be it ſo : upon this plan, be 
he ever ſo incorrigible, the public will have nothing 
to fear from him, ſince, till he has given ſatisfactory 
proof to the contrary, he will not be let looſe, 
When a ſuſpected perſon is put under the care of a 
Boatſwain or a recruiting Serjeant, the public 
peace, as far as he is concerned, is univerſally 
looked upon as ſufficiently provided for : and the 
great diminution thereby ſuppoſed to be effected 
in the proportionable number of crimes, is reck- 
oned upon as no inconſiderable compenſation to 
ſet againſt the miſeries of war. But to put even 
this ſecurity in competition with that which 1s at- 
forded by the Panopticon diſcipline, would be do- 
ing the latter great injuſtice. The ſecurity afford: | 
by the military diſcipline or a ſtill better, ſuch then 
is the aſſurance which the public obtains of the 
good behaviour of every individual who has gone 
through his term in a Panopticon Penitenttary- 
Houſe : ſuch alone excepted for whom the aſfecti- 
on of friends may have found particular bondſmen, 
and who by the confidence thus repoled in them, 
have given proofs of a degree of truſt-worthinel, 
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ther above than under that of the ordinary run of 
men. 


Will reformation, inward reformation, be or 
not be the reſult of ſuch a courſe of diſcipline? My 
own perſuaſion, my full perſuaſion, and I hope it 
' not too ſanguine an one, is that with very few 
perhaps no exceptions it will be found to be fo: 
and that at any rate in ſuch a period as that of ſe- 
en years, the very diſpoſition to miſchief will be 
ound to have been ſubdued. But ſhould even the 
Apoſition remain, the ability will at any rate be 
chained down: and lo long as that is the caſe, how 
115 with the diſpoſition is a queſtion which to 
ery temporal purpoſe at leaſt, it is as immaterial 
5 it would be difficult, to reſolve. 


As to economy, the terms on which a man is ſub- 
ited, cannot in any inſtance be more diſadvanta-— 
ous to the public than on the preſent footing, 
nd no bounds are ſet to the reduction of the diſ- 
wrantage. 


s there any thing wanting in the attention paid 
the particular circumſtances and feelings of in- 
«duals ?—Merely for want of employment, per— 
ons to whom no guilt is imputed may by the ſta- 
ue of Elizabeth be forced into ſervice in huſban- 
iry, or, by the cuſtom of preſſing, enforced by oc- 


alional laws, into one or other branch of the mili- 


tary 


nk — 
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ary ſervice: and in both caſes without any option | 


as to the employment, much leſs as to the employer, oth 
Here, no fewer than four options are given to con. in! 
victs: options too which extend to the very perſon that 
of the employer. Men accuſtomed to a ſtile of mei 
life ſuperior to that of the common run of thoſe of t 
who are obnoxious to this fate, would under a pu- non 
niſhment nominaliy che ſame ſuffer more than their vice 
comrades in effect. Such perſons may, by the ge. ces! 


neroſity of a diſintereſted bondſman find themſehe be m 
clear of every obligation of ſervice. A father may 8 Is 


thus reſcue his ſon, an uncle a nephew, a brothe rom 
a brother, from the hardſhips of a degrading ſer {yen 
vitude, Independently of ſuch contingencies, pri me c 
ſoners who have either brought a general good cial it an. 
racter into tlie houſe, (for even ſuch will not be alf being 
together wanting) or acquired one there, and arg ndul, 
either able to get a livelihood or provided vil ew 
friends who would furniſh them with one, will ot fre; 
ſure of bondſmen: and the faculty of inveſting 1M 0411 
bondſmen with ſuch ample powers will render it! 
much the eaſter for the priſoner to find one. Ti | he 
more valuable a member of the community he 4 re 
become in all reſpects, the better will his cond. under | 
be: ſince he will find employers bidding again e 
one another to obtain him. ries, t/ 
| the dif; 
ſpread | 


Suppoſe him for want of particular friends 
connections engaged with the Governor, or 10 red 
oth ircle of 
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Option 
1 other undertaker in a ſubſidiary Panopticon 
1 to con- in what reſpects would his condition differ from 
ry perſon that of ordinary ſervice ? Only in the engage- 
x ſtile of ment's being for a longer term, and putting it out 
of thoſe of the power of the ſervant by abſence or intoxica- 
der a pu- tion to deprive the maſter of the benefit of his ſer- 
han their oil vice. In theſe circumſtances a variety of indulgen- 
y the ge. ces would naturally take place —abatements would 
hemſehes g be made in the number of working-hours :—a cur- 
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tain would guard the times of recreation and repoſe 
from the importunity of an inſpecting eye :—every - 
ſeventh day would be a day of perfect liberty :— 
me comforts of matrimony would in this ſituation 
at any rate lie within reach. In ſhort, inſtead of 
being termed a ſtate of confinement ſweetened by 
ndulgences, the juſteſt as well as ſimpleſt point of 
ew in which it can be conſidered is that of a ſtate 
of free ſervice, only ſomewhat better guarded than 
ordinary againſt miſbehaviour and abuſe. 
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| hear an objection Hur ſubſidiary Panopticon 
a receptacle for manufatlurers working in numbers 
under a common roof : and ſuch receptacles are found 
by experience to be nurſeries of vice. The manufa@o- 
"ics, the only manufattorics favourable to virtue are 
ve diſperſed, the rural manufaftories, thoſe which 
read themſelves over the face of a country, and are 
carried on in private families by each man within the 
% his little family in the boſom of innocence and 
1 27 | retirement. 


f friends 
or, or 10! 
ot! 


! 
retirement. Be it ſo: it may be ſo for ought J 
know. But how great the difterenc2, or rather 
how ſtriking the contraſt, betwixt an ordinary ma- 
nufactory and one carried on upon the Panopticon 
principle! Is there any thing in the air of the 
country or 1n the ſtructure of a cottage that renders 
it inacceſſible to vice? Is the connection betwixt 
virtue and ſecrecy ſo excluſive ?—No 3: the advan- 
tage which the domeſtic manufactory has in this 
reſpect over the molt public manufactory, is not to 
compare to that which the Panopticon diſcipline 
has over that of the pureſt of all manufactories up- 
on every other plan, public or private. In what 
other houſe, public or private, can equal ſecurity be 
found for the fidelity of the married, for the chaſ- 
tity of the ſingle, and for the extinction of drunken- 
neſs, that murderous infatuation in compariſon of 
which every thing elſe that goes by the name of 
vice is virtue?“ 


How 1s it that in public manuſactorics vice iuſi— 
nuates itſelf? How ? How but for want of the in— 
ſpecting eye of ſome one who has the power, and 
may be made, if he has not already, to have the 
inclination, to ſuppreſs it. With reſpect to drunk- 

enneſe 


* To rofiefs a juſi and adequate conception of the powers 0 
the inſpcction- principle, requires a deeper inſight into its nature 
and ellecte, than can be expected perhaps from any one at fir! 
glance. $0 long as {his perfect conception has not yet been 
formed, objection upon obiedtion may be expected to arte. 
Many ſuch I have accordingly heard: but none afainft which 4 


maturer view of the ſubject wou!d not have ſhut the door. 
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enneſs above all things, is it poſſible that ſuch 
inclination ſhould be wanting to any maſter, 
of all others to the maſter of an indented ſervant ? 
The drunkenneſs of the ſervant is the maſter's 
loſs : what the one ſuffers in his health and morals, 
the other ſuffers in his purſe. 


This plan is not altogether ſo ſimple as I ſhould 
have been glad to have found it : but ſimplicity, 
though it ought never to be out of our eyes, is not 
always in our choice. There are other plans, 
which at leaſt as far as concerns the option, I 
ſhould ſay the no option, given to the convict, are 
much more ſimple : but I leave to whoever 1s am- 
bitious of it the praiſe of purchaſing ſimplicity at 
the expence of economy, good morals, humanity, 
ind juſtice, 


FINIS. 


INTRODUCTION. 
I 


FUNDAMENTAL PRIN- 
cIPLE—the PANOPTICON 
Principle INSPECTION 

Principle — or Principle of 
wir tual omnipreſence. 


II. 

Its immediate mode of ac- 
tion with regard to the per- 
ſons to whom the influence 
of it is meant tobe applied 

The impreſſing them with an 
unceaſing perſuaſion of their 
living and acting under view of 
an all obſerving, though human, 
eye. f 


III. 

N efects, with regard to 
thi aduintages, political, mo- 
and economical, that may 
derived from it, conſider- 
4 ir the moſt general point 
fie W 
„ Giving toporwer over per ſons, 


lis beneficial to ſociety, a degree 
b force and efficacy, the utmoſt 
pollible, and hitherto altogether 
Finexanpled. 

2. Diveſting ſuch power of 
the capacity of being abuſed to 
the prejudice of the perſons ſub- 
ject tþ it, by the application of 
2 chetk of equal efficacy. 


IV. 

Political obje&ts, to the ef- 
fequition of which the Pa- 
nopticon principle, by the 
help of the principles of ma- 
nagenent here deduced from 


capable of being applicd. 

. Puniſhment and reformation 
of ccuwicts. 

2. Confinement of ſuſpected 
perlois before trial. 

3. Extracting labour from the 
idle, 

4. Facilitating the buſineſs of 
bnftrution. 

5. Kzeiluating the maintenance 
of the Helle. 

6. Facilitating attendance on 
the /ich. 

7. Strengthening the power 
of education. 
8. Eaſing the nation, in time, 
the whole burthen of the 
ooR Laws. 


V 


o which it is capable of be- 
ng applied—to a greater or 
leſs extent, and with more 
or leſs advantage. 


1. Penitentiary priſons, 
ommon jails, 


2. 
3. Houſes of Correction. 
4. Houſes of Induſtry. 
5. ork-houſes. 

6. Manufactories. 

7. Zarettos. 

8. Hoſpitals 

9. hools 


ortifications. 
rivate Houſes. 


it, ot combined with it, is 


as far as the application of 1t 


— — — 


— — 


Edifice and eftabliſhments | 
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And the principal EXPEDIENTS which may be employed for the Attainment of thoſe EN D. 


To which 1s prefixed a general Intimation of the Nature and Application of the Panopticon Principle, and the Principles of V 


Mark: f Reference.—Lett. Letters ou the Panoticon. PS. I. PS. II. Poſtſcript to ditto, Part I. and II. 
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MANAGEMENT of a PANOPTICON, as applied to the Purpoſe of a PENITENTIARY-HOUSE or otl 


Figures before or without the above Abbreviations refer 


Points of Conſtruction entering into the Compoſition of the Panopticon Principle. 


— 


— CO 


L SAFEEUBRTODY. 


© WM 


nn. 


— — 
© CONSTRUCTION. 


. 


1. Central ſituation of the 
Inſpeion-Tower occupied by 
the Governor and his ſubordi- 
nate, Lett. p. 4, 21. 78. L 
124, 127, 175, 198. 

2. Priſener' Cells in the cir- 
cumference of the circle. Lett. 
p „ ES. I. 127, 133. 

3. Cells — on the fide gppo- 
ſite the windows, and 
to the InſpeCtion-Tower 
ſteadof walls flight iron gratings 
without croſs bars. Lett. p. 
PS. I. 224, 247 


circle, ſo as not to intercept the 
view from the InſpeCQtion-[pw- 
er. Lett. p. 4. PS. I. J). 

5. In the ſeveral ſtation o 
the Iuſpection- Tower, vi 
three lnſpeclion- Galleries one 
above another, and the Lodge 
within the middle one, thnds 
for rendering the Inſpectots in- 
viſible to the Cells: ſo that no 
priſoner may ever know but 
that an inſpecting eye is con— 
ſtantly upon him. Lett. p. 6, 
175, 184. 

6. The inviſibility, coupled 
with the faculty of inspection, 
extended to every part of the 
building and its appendages— 


viz. Paſſages—PS. I. p. 217, 


223, 227. Staircaſes—PYS. J. 
p. 202, 211, Store- rem. 
I. p. 235. Line of communi- 


cation between the building and 
the outlets—PS, I. 229, 238, 


L256, 279. 


7. Between the Cells and 
the Inſpection · tower, vd ſpace 
all round from top to bottom 
over the Annular intermediate 
ſunken Area, anſwering the 
purpoſe of a ditch in fortifi- 
cation, and leaving every one of 
the ſix ſtories of Cells expoſed 
to inſpection, perfectly trom one 
of the three ſtories of the In- 
ſpection- Tower, and more or 
leſs ſo from the oth:r two. 
Lett. p. 13, PS. I. 1:8, 135, 
138, 241. 

8. On the Intermedate A- 
rea, under the Cell-(alleries, 
Grated Paſſage from te Stair- 
calc, preventing the jiſoners 
from approaching the Store- 
rms, &c. or withilrawing 
themſelves ot of the beld of 
inſpection in their paſſage from 
their Cells to the Yards. ÞP5. I. 
p. 217, 219, 237- 

9. All round the aH, of 
the building, a /un+ten Well, an- 
ſwering on that ſide the pur- 
poſe of another ditch in fortifi- 
cation. PS. I. 239, 147. 

10. Horizontal climbing from 
window to window rendered 
inipoſſible, by the projecting angles 
reſulting from the polygonal 
form. PS. I. p. 248. 

11. Priſoners Paſſage-(ra/le- 
ries and Stair-caſes — ot iron 
work, as pen as poſlible tor the 
lake of tranſparency. 2. 
p. 218, 252. 

12. Stair-caſes and other p- 
ſages, few and narrow=—to pre- 
vent inſurgents from acting in 
force, PS. I. p. 136, 200, 
203, 207, 230, 233 

13. Paſſage-Galleries to the 
Cells, conttructed fo as that it 
fail be impoſſible for a priſon- 
er ko take a /pring from them 
acroſs the Iutermediate Area 
(8 feet) upon the roof of any 
one of the Inſpection-Galleries. 
PS. I. p. as. 

14. No keeper unqpr a ne- 
cellity of ever coming nearer 
than within 12 feet of þ priſon- 


er, with a well of from io to 85 


feet deep between them : the 
door of cach Cell being opened 


trom the Inſpection- Mlery by | 


—_ 


a pole. PS. I. 135, 203. PS. II. 
5OO. 

15. The only exit (except 
through the Lodge) by a door 
croſſing the only paſſage, viz. 
the Diametrical Paſſage) near 
the center of the circle, and 
expoſed day and night to the full 
vie u and reach of a perſon ſta- 
tioned in an inacceſſible poſt in 
the Lodge. PS. I. p. 227. 

16. No fide-dovrs opening, 
except from the Lodge, into 
any part of the Diametrical- 
paſſage anterior to its croſs 
door. PS. I. p. 226. 

17. Acceſs to the Priſoners, 
none but in or through the 
Lodge, nor without - 
tion of ſome perſon {tationed 
there. PS. I. p. 228. 

18. Converſation-tubes—ren= 
dering the correſpondence be- 
tween the keepers in/fantaneous 
as between one another, and 
ſecret as againſt the priſoners. 
Lett. p. 7. PS. I. 189, 193. 

19. Approach no more than 
one to the building: thence no 
acceſs to any one of the ofhcers 
or ſervants, without being ex- 
poſed to the obſervation of all. 
PS. I. p. 280. 

20. The Approach--a flraight 
walled avenue of fome length, 
cut through the general enclo- 
ſure. Hence, no ſtrangers near 
the building without being well 
ſurveyed from it as they pals, 
nor without being known to 
come on purpoſe. PS. I. p. 283. 

21. Ihe Approach—command- 
ed in its whole length by apart- 
mentsof the Governor and other 
ofhcers, forming a rectangular 
projecting front to the building, 
and having backwards a commus= 
nication at diſferent places with 
the priſon part, by and 
converſation=tubes, PS. I. p. 280. 

22. Warning-bell, from the 
Porter's Lodge at the entrance 
of the avenue to the Lodge 
within the building.—PS. I. p. 
227. 

23. Entrance into the ave- 
nue by Gates, made of open 
work to expoſe hoſtile mobs : 
on the other ſide of the road a 
Protefiom-wall, with a branch 
of the road behind it, to ſhelter 
peaceable paſſengers from the 
fire of the building. PS. I. p. 
281, 293. 

24. The ſurrounding wall 
encompaſſed by an open Pali. 
Jade, with a Centine[s walk be- 
tween, on which no one elle 
can ſet foot without declaring 
himſelf a treſpaſſer. The walks 
croſſing and flanking each other 
at the ends, that each Centinel 
may have two to check him. 
C'S. 1 $81, 209. 

25. G uard houſes —=t 0 — 
each commanding two of the 
ſour Centinel's-walks. PS I. 
p. 289. 

26. Alarm-bells, from the 
Inſpection Lock-2ut in the Yards 
to the Guard-houſes, Lett. p. 
8. SL 200. 

27. No public highway or 
path near the paliſude, except 
on the fide of the Approach. 
PS. . :p. 282 

28. The walls of the outlets 
rounded off at the meetings— 
to avoid giving the aſſiſtance 
which angles give to clambing. 
PS. I. p. 291. 

20. 
| INELIGIBLE EXPEDIENTS 
| rendered unneceſſary. 

1. Conſinement in Dungeons. 
Lett. p. 64- 

2. Conſinement by iran. — 

tt. p. 33. 

3. Solitary Night-Cells. — 

8. I. p. 141, 160, 338. PS. 


II. 420. 


i 


ſion is out of the queition, Iu- 
[peftion-Lantern—a ſuccedane- 


Lodge. PS. I. p. 182, 186. 


MANAGEMENT 


dependent on or affifted by 
CONSTRUCTION. 


31. Aſiduityoſ theofficersand 


ſervants enſured, by their mak- 


tion-Ledge. 
198. 

32. Beds of the Under- 
keepers, ſtationed at night at 
the only places of communica- 
tian between the Priſoners' Cells 
and the Inſpection-Lodge. PS, 
I. p. 214- i 

33 No opporſunity of on- 


inhabitants of one Cell and 
thoſe of another: 


exerciſe, marching - exerciſe, 
bathing, time of divine ſervice, 


to place. 'S. I. p. 141, 159, 
204, 205, 256, 279. 78S. II. 
408, 424, 494, 490, 500, 594. 
34. No means of introducing 
firong liquors, OT implements of 
eſcape. See 17. Lett. p. 32. 8. 
I. 193. | 
35 Law of mutual reſponſt- 
bility, on preſumption of com- 
licity, as between inhabitants 
of the ſame Cell. PS. I. p. 321. 
36. Temporary conmwance, 
employedasameansof ſtrength- 
ening the perſuaſion of the 1m- 
poſſibility of eluding the eye of 
inſpection. S. I. p. 181. 


MANAGEMENT alone. 
37. Peculiaritie of dreſs, viz. 


to keep up the difference in 
point of colour betwern the 
two arms. PS. II. p. 483. 

2. Sac ooden—to pre- 
vent walking unperceived, and 
clambering. Pd. II. 485. 

38. Vijits to particular pri- 
ſoners to be entered in a book, 
with the names and deſcriptions 
of the viſitor, xrlon viſited, 
time of day, &c. 

g9. A Wuatchnan patrolling 
the houſe all night. 
296. 

40. On reception of each 
priſoner, his prz/ile to be taken, 
in readineſs to be ſtamped on 
the advertiſement in caſe of 
elcape. 


II. 
SECURITY AGAINST 
FIRE. 


CONSTRUCTION. 

t. No combuſtible materials 
employed in any part of the 
building to which the priſoners 
have acceſs — Partitions brick: 
floors, brick and plaiſter with- 
out joiſts : floors of the Galle- 
ries and Srair-caſes, iron bar- 
work, Lett. p. 10. PS. I. p. 
250, 253, 260. 


Tower, hollow iron; one of 
them a waer ibe. PS. J. p. 
253. | 

3- Annular ern, running 
round the top of the building 
at the circumference. 15. I. 
p. 302. 

4. Watchman patrolling all 


1. Sleeves of unequal length | 


30. In Manfa@ories, and | 
other Panopticons where ſeclu- 


— ñꝗ — 


um to Inſpection-Galleries and 


— 


— — 


ing their meals in the Inſpec- 
PS. I. p. 194, 


ning through the ſtories of 


—  - 


— - 


verſe, at any time, between the | 


either at 


working-time, meals, wheel j| , r 
8 ers' Stair- caſes—inſtead of cloſe 


— — 


or time of paſſage from place 


— — — —ñäẽ—. 


* 


| 
| 


— — — — 


PS. I. p. 


—— — — 


' 


— —— 


1 
1 
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III. HEALTH AND CLEANLINESS. 


** 


— 

1. Ventilation, ſecured in per- 
feclion to every part of the 
building. PS. I. p. 196, 205, 
217, 305, 325. 

2. In cold weather, conſtant 
change of air by ſtoves acting 
on the © ventilative principle. 
Lett. 8. 101. Ps. I. 305, 

, 340, 342. 

* in 3 change of 
air by its admithon at the aert- 
duct opening into the center of 
the building, and its diſcharge 
at the uppermoſt tier of the 
chains of ventilative tubes run- 
Cells. Lett. p. 101. PS. I. 
p. 324. PS. II. 509. 

4. Windows, to open to eve- 
ry part, eſpecially at the upper, 
which is nearly as bigh as the 
cieling. Lett. p. 101. 

5. Oppoſite the windows, 
inſtead of wall cpen grating. 
E 3. Lat: 2. 

6. Cell- Galleries and Priſon- 


wood, ſtone, or brick, open iron 
work, PS. I. p. 218, 252. 
Void ſpace the whole 
height of the building — from 
the intermediate Areacven with 
the ſunken ſtory, to the ſky- 
light which crowns it. I. 7. X. 
PS. I. p. 129, 135, 241. 
8. Water=cloſets, inſtead of 
ordinary necellaries. Lett. p. 


9. Ciftern annular, running 
round the top of the building. 
PS. I. p. 302. 

10. Flors of ſtucco, free 
from roughneſs and interſtices 
harbouring putreſcible ſubſtan- 
ces. PS. I. p. 254. 

11. Receptton-room, detached 
from the main building, Ps. 


II. p. 492. 


MANAGEMENT 
dependent on or afſilted by + 
CONSTRUCTION. 


12. Governor allowed head- 


—— 


or exerciſe this from mixture 


of employments. X. 33. PS. 
IT. p. 497. 

24. White-waſhing frequent. 

25. Hair ſhaved oft or crop- 
ped. PS. II. p. 290. 

26, Dogs or other animals 
none to be kept by the priſon- 
ers. 

27. In the Airing-yard, no 
ſources of putridity : ſuch as 
ſtagnant waters, drains, dung- 
hills, hogs, poultry, &c. PS. 
I. p. 267, 298. 


IF. 


PRESERVATION OF 
| DECENCY. 


1. Separation as between the 
Sexes, if both are kept in the 
ſame building, enſured through- 
out by a variety of contrivances. 
78. I. p. 203, 200. FS. I 
397, 407. 

2. Apparent ommnrpreſence of 
the keepers. I. 1—7. 


—— — 


| 


3. Separation into /mallafſort- 
ed companies. FS. II. P- 420- 

4. Decency<lcreen, attached 
to each water- cloſet. Lett. p. 


9. 

5. During bathing, inſpection 
by the ſame ſex inſured: by 
the oppoſite, prevented. PS. I. 


p- 264. 


V. 
EXAMPLE 7 OTHERS. 


1. Ignominious peculiarities 
of dreſs, viz. 

1. Sleeves, of unequal lengths 
PS. II. p. 483. 

2. Shoes, wooden. PS. II. p. 
481. : 

3. Stockings none but on 


money, and to pay for every | Sundays. PS. II. p. 484, 485. 


death. 

13. Infeftion—all danger of 
the ſpreading of it precluded, 
by the inviolable ſeparation 
maintainable between the in- 
habitants of different Cells, and 
the abſolute /1bje #1911 reſulting 
ſrom the inſpection principle. 
I. 1.--7. Let p. 28. PS. I. p. 336. 

14. Medical Inſpection and 


attendanceunremitted--the Sur- 


geon living and eating in the 
Inſpection-Lodge. I. 1.—6 PS. 
I. p. 194. PS. II. 353. 

15. Sprrituous and other fer- 
mented //qugrs—their introduc- 
tion rendered impotlible. I. 1--7 
PS. 1. p. 145, 160. PS. II. 473. 

16. Cleanlineſs in the ex- 
treme the neceſſity of it kept 
up, and the expence of it de- 
frayed, by the plan of admit- 
ting company to the Chapel in 
the center. PS. I. p. 170. PS. 
II. 490. 

17. Chathing—every article 
undyed, and frequently waſhed: 
coat, wailtcoat, and breeches 
not excepted. PO. II. p. 491. 

18. Waſhing — regular and 
frequent. PS. II. p. 490. 

19. Bathing — regular and 
frequent — the ſutfciency ſe- 
cured by the form yiven to the 
baths, PS. I. p. 263. PS. II. 


490. 
2. Supports of the Inſpection 
| difallowed—Handkerchiefs and 
lpitting-boxes. PS. II. p. 490. 


29. Spitting on the floor, &c. 


21. Tobacco — none in any 
ſhape. PS. II. 490. ; 
MANAGEMENT alone. 

22. Unhealthy trades ex- 
cluded. PS. II. p. 359. 
23. No exceſſive tatigue— 


| night. I. 39. PS. I. p. 296. || no complaints, for want of air 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Slirts to the coat—none. 

5. Maſks at chapel-time 2—. 
78. I. p. 173. 

6. She of military rigour. 


PS. II. p. 437. 


— — — 


VI. 
REFORMATION. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


1. Unremitted expoſure to 
inſpection. I. 1—7. 


MANAGEMENT 
dependent en or afſijled ly 
CONSTRUCTION. 

- Spiritual care unremittet : 
the Chaplain living and eating 
in the Inſpection- Lodge. I. 1-6 
PS. I. p. 19g. 

3. Secluſion, inwiolable tho? 
mitigated, by ſeparation into 
ſmall aſſorted companies. PS. 
I. p. 139, 160. PS. IL 408, 
424. 

4- Attendance on divine ſer- 
vice, and that regular, owing 
to the contrivance of the Cha- 

el, as well during ſickneſs as 
in health. PS. I. p. 172, 334 

To Form of prayer adapted 
to the deſign of the eſtabliſh- 
ment. PS. II. p. 493. 

6. Particular form of prayer 
and ſolemnity, on reception. — 
PS. II. p. 493. 

7. Inflruttion, intellectual, 
moral, and religious. Sce VII. 

8. Exemplary cleanlineſs ren- 
dered habitual—its nzral influ- 
ence. PS. II. 491. 


VII. COMFORT. 


CONSTRUCTION. 
' Windows glazed: inſtead of 
holes in the wall, as recom- 


mended by Howard, &c. PS. 
I. 244, 249. 


MANAGEMENT 
dependent on or offijted by 
CONSTRUCTION. 

2. Lives of the priſoners in- 
ſured by the Governor. II. 12. 
Lett. p. 63. 

3. Health, provided for by 
ſecurities of unexampled force. 
See III. 1—21. 

4. Diſcomfort from cold, ex- 
cluded by the regular and ſuf- 
ficient uſe of the warming ap- 
paratus. III. 2. Lett. p. 8. PS. 
I. p. 331. II. p. 353. 

5. Difcomtort from heat, ex- 
cluded by ſhades and the provi- 
hon for conſtant change of air 
and introduction of cool air by 
the acriduQt. III. 3— 7. Ps. I. 
p. Fog. 510. 

6. Inſtead of 
tude, /eclufion mitigated by the 
eſtabliſhment of ſmall aſſorted 


companies. PS. I. p. 141. 160. 
PS. II. p. 408. 424- 

7. Oppreſſion by ſub-officers 
or ſervants, prevented by the 
extreme facility of v//itation, re- 
ſulting from the inſpection- 
principle. Lett. p. 29. 62. PS. 
I. p. 81. 194 

8. Ill uſage and quarrels as 
between — * and priſoner, 
prevented by the apparent om- 
nipreſence of the keepers. Lett. 
p- 26. 


abſolute ſoli- 


X. ECON 


CONSTRUCTION. 
1. Additional rooms, none for 
1. Working rooms. PS. I. 
p. 333. 344. PS. II. 412. 
2. Sleeping-roems. ib. 
3. Solitary Cells, ib. 
4. Dark Solitary Cells or 
Dungeons, ib. 
5. Infirmary. ib. 
6. Chapel, as far as con- 
cerns the Priſoners' ſeats. 
S. I. 168, 334. 

2. Form —-the polygonal, for 
cheapneſs of workman{thip, pre- 
ferred to the circular. Lett. p. 
4. PS. I. 263. 

3. Walls of the building 
all extra thickneſs rendered un- 
neceſſary by the inſpection- 
principle. I. 1—7, Lett. p. 32. 
PS. 1. 286. 

4. Cells double inſtead of ſin- 
; gle: thence, every other fide 
wall thrown out. Lett. p. 13. 
PS. I. p. 141, 160. PS. II. p. 
408. 424. 

5. Cel!5—Capable of receiv- 
ing male or female priſoners, 
without prejudice to the moſt 
perfect plan of ſeparation as be- 
tween the ſexes. PS. II. p. 
397» 497- 

6. Cells—ceilings Izw—high- 
er rendered unneceſſary by air- 
meſs and ventilation. III. 1—7. 

7. Inſtead of /ories of paſ- 
ſages or ſtaircaſes, void ſpace 
from top to bottom between the 
Priſoners' Cells and the Inſpec- 
tion-Tower, Lett. p. 13. PS. I. 


—— — — —— ñ ——— — 


— — 


p- 134. 
8. Inſtead of a id Inſpec- 


9. Irons and dungeons ren- 
dered unneceſſary. I. 27. Lett. 
p. 33. 64. 

10. The comforts of matri- 
many allowable? PS. II. p. 40). 
MANAGEMENT alzne, 

11. Teod, to the extent of 
each man's deſires. PS. II. p. 
353. 357. 388. 449. 

12. Employment diverſified — 
ſedentary with laborious, lucra- 
tive with inſtructive. 
Thence, no exceſſive fatigue— 
no complaints lor want of air or 
exerciſe. III. 23. PS. I. p. 
497. 

13. Chathing, ſufficient and 
conſtantly decent. PS. II. p. 
353. 483. 486. 

14. Cleanlineſs, conſtant and 
tranſcendent. Se III. 1—21. 

Is. Cyredliau, not to be ad- 
mimitered but beſore witneſles. 
Lett. p. 62. 

16. All acts of puniſhment, 
to be entered in a correion- 
book, Lett. p. 62. 

17. Pain of humiliation avert- 
ed by a maſk to be worn at 
| ſuch as chapel-times, 


times, 
when the priſoner is conſcious 
of being obſerved? 8. I. p. 173. 


VIII. 
INSTRUCTION. 


Schooling on Sundays, during 
all the time not occupied by 
ſleep, meals, or divine fervice ; 
a moral or religious direction 
being given to all the exerciſes. 
PS. II. p. 504. 


IX. 
PREVENTION or 


tion-Tower, annular Galleries 
low and narrow, with void ſpaces 
within and between them. I. 7. 
III. 7. Lett. p. 6, 6, 12, 16, 
23. 28. I. 171. | 

. Staircaſes and other 25 
ſages few and narrow—wider 
ones being rendered unneceſſary, 
by hoiſting bulky packages into 
the Cell-Gallerics up the Annu— 


lar Well by a craze. I. 12. PS. 


I. p. 136, 200, 203. 207, 230, 
8 
10. Sippe hollow caſt 


iron prllars, ſerving for chim- 
neys and water-pipes. PS. I. 253. 

il. Facant pace various 
made uſe for ſatuuge. PS. I. p. 
197. 

12. IW indow-bars—moſtly ren- 
dered wnmneceary by the number 
of the (tories and the depth of 
the external well. PS. I. p. 247. 

13. WPindow-bars — quantity 
of materials reduced to its ming 
mum. PS. I. p. 249. 

14. Locks and other faſtenings 
—expenhive ones rendered unne- 
celſary by the ſecurity reſulting 
from the inſpection-principle. 
PS. I. p. 221. 

15. Jull, to ihe Arring- 
Yard; —extra height and thick- 
nels rendered unneceſſary by 
untemitted inſpection. Lett. p- 
18. TO. . 2067; 27ts' 291. 

16. The tpace neceſlary for 
airing without infringement on 
the plan of ſecluſion, reduced 
to its minimum by the plan of 
the Airing-Parade. PS. I. p. 
278. 279. 294. II. p. 412. 

17. Security againſt miſchief 
—=whether clande/tine by indivi- 
duals or violent from myubr—the 
reſult of the form given to the 
Approach and Fences. I. 17, 2;. 
PS. I. p. 280. 


PRISON OFFENCES. 
CONSTRUCTION. | 
1. Virtual omnipreſence of | 
the keepers. I. 1—7. | 
MANAGEMENT | 
dependent on 
CONSTRUCTION. 
2. Mutual r. /ponhibility as be- 
tween the inhabitants of the 


; ſame Cell, PS. II. p. 519. 


: 
: 
\ 
| 


MANAGEMENT 
dependent an or aſſifled by. 
CONSTRUCTION. 

18. Management, by Contra# 
—whence intere/} made one 
with duty, negligence rendered 
improbable, peculation i mpolſi- 
ble, and the manager's profit 
ſecured to the public for ever 
| aſter his death, by the diſclo- 
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3: tepreſenting the principal ENDS or OBJECTS proper to be kept in View in the CONSTRUCTION and 
ANO PTICON, as applied to the Purpoſe of a PENITENTIARY-HOUSE or other PRISON, &c. 


APPENDIX. 


Principal ERRORS obſervable in rela- 
| tiou to the Conſtruction and Manage- 
ment of 


PENITENTIARY HOUSES. 


principal ExPEDIENTS which may be employed for the Attainment of thoſe ENDS: 


"the Nature and Application of the Panopticon Principle, and the Principles of MaxacemenT connected with it 


2 ; CONSTRUCTION. 
Wark f Reference. Lett. Letters ou the Panoticon. PS. I. PS. II. Poſtſcript to ditto, Part I. and II. 


Figures before or without the above Abbreviations refer to the Heads and Articles of the preſent Table 1. Uſelcfs multiplication of aparte 
8 i ments. —X. 1. 
— „ 2. Occational aggregation of priſon- 


HEALTH AND CLEANLINESS. VII. COMFORT. X. ECONOM Y. XI. FUTURE ers in large and promiſcuous companies 
ED 3 


in the ſame apartment or the ſame yard. 


. 


ä — 


8 
W 23 % RE . . . 8 ' - - 7 EY 2 EN _ 7 7 
Munfafories, and CONSTRUCTION. or exerciſe—this from mixture | CONSTRUCTION. CONSTRUCTION. ſures which he may be engaged | GOOD BEHAVIOUR * . and expenſive height 
dptic oe fectul 1. Ventilation, ſecured in per- | of employments. X. 33. Þ>. | V indows glazed : inſtezd of | 1. Adattional rooms, none for | to make if ſecured in the en- AND of <idling. a 17 15 8 
b the queſtion, In. feclion to every part of the | II. p. 497. holes in the wall, as recom- 1. Working rooms. PS. I. joyment of his ſituation during || SUBSISTENCE. 4. Holes inſtead of windows. III. 1. 


anteri—a ſuccedane- | 
pection-Galleries and 
82, 186. 


MGEMENT | 


Went £11 5Y aſſiſted by 
STRUCTION. 


Eluityof theofhcers and 
nſured, by their mak- | 
meal: in the Inſpec- 


I. p. 194, 


EC. 


ar of the Under- 
ſtationed at night at 
places of communica- 
ben the Priſoners) Cells 


-— 


— - 


a— 


n{pec tion-Lodpe. PS. g 


© opportunity of con- 
any time, between the 
ts of one Cell and 
another: cither at 
time, meals, whect | 
marching - exerciſe, | 
time of divine ſervice, | 
of pallapc from place | 
PS. I. p. 141, 159, 
”T 250, 279. PS. II. 
494, 490, 50, 52+ | 
means of introducing 
ors, or implements of 
7. Leu. p. 32. 18. 


— —: — Os 


aw of mutual reſponſt- 
preſumption of com- 
between inhabitants 
e Cell. PS. I p. 321. 
EMPOrary COMMUance, 
[asa meausof ſtrength— 
- perſuation of the 1m- 
of cluding the cye of 
. 1. P. 181. 


A GG / 7 1 [ "a N 1 4 9er 


euliaritic of drefs, viz. | 
pas of uncqual length 
up the Gitterence Ty 
colour betwe-n the 
H. p. 483. 
oc len—to pre 
ing un perceived, and 
ing. PS. II. 485. 
% to particular pri- 
be entered in a book, 
names aid deſcriptions 
ilitor, Sxrion viſited, \ 
day, &. 
KI itch man patrolling | 
le all night. I. p. 


In reception of cach | 
his profile to be taken, 
neſs to be flamped on 
ertiſement in calc of | 


— — 


II. 
RITY AGAINST 
FIRE. 


INSTRUCTION. 

9 0 huftible materials 
in any part of the 
FLO u nich the priſoners 
dels — Partitions brick : 
brick and plaiſter with- 
n floors of the Calle— 
d S:ui<caſcs, iron bar- 
Lett. |), 10. FS. 1. P- 
,. 260. | 
een, of the Inſpection || 
hollow iron; one of 
water-vipe. 'S. I. p. 


ääͤEZm—ä— —— — 


Inniulic (ern, running 

165 100 of the building 
- 1 

Urcumſerencc. 15. I. 


Wt, „An patrolling all 
9. 18. |, D. 296. 


building. 18. I. p. 196, 205, 


217, 305, 325. 
2. In ved weather, conſtant 


| change of air by ſtoves acting 


on the wentilative principle. 


Lett. 8. 101. PS. I. 305, 


I, 340, 342. 
2: : In hot weather, change of 


air by 1ts -dmilhon at the acri- 


duct opening into the center of 
| the building, and its diſcharge 


at the uppermoſt tier of the 
chains of ventilative tubes run- 
ning through the ſtories of 
Cells. Lett. p. 101. PS. I. 
p. 324. PS. II. 509. 

4. V indauus, to open to eve- 
ry part, eſpecially at the upper, 
which is nearly as high as the 
cieling. Lett. p. 101. 

5. Oppoſite the windows, 
inſtead of wall e grating. 
I. 3. Lett. p. 4 TS. I. 252. 

6. Cell- Galleries and Priſon— 
ers' Stair-caſes—initead of cloſe 
wood, ſtone, or brick, open iron 
work, PS. I. p. 218, 252. 

Viid ſpace the whole 
height of the building — from 


the intermediate Arca cven with | 
the ſunken ſtory, to the ſky- | 
light which crowns it. I. 7. * 


7. Ph. I. p. 129, 135, 241. 
8. Vuter-cloſets, inſtead of 
ordinary neceſlarics. Lett. p. 


9. Ciſtern annular, running 
round the top of the building. 
32302. 

10. Tlaort of ſtucco, free 
from roughneſs and interſtices 
harbouring putreſcible ſubſtan- 
. p. 254. 

11. Reception-room, detached 
from the main building. 


II. p. 492. 


MANAGEMENT 
depend: nt on or {filled by 
CONSTRUCTION. 


12. Governor allowed head- 


money, and to pay for every 
death. 

13. Infeftin—all danger of 
the ſpreading of it precluded, 
by the inviolable Jeparation 
maintainable between the in- 


{{ habitants of ditlerent Cells, and 
the abſolute /16j: 191 relulting 


from the inſpection principle. 
I. 1.--7. Let p.28.P8. I. p. 336. 
14. Medical Inſpection and 


| attendanceunremitted--the Sur- 
[eon living and eating in the 


Inſpection-Lodge. I. 1.—6 PS. 
Lp. 104. 18. II. 353. 


I5. Sprrituous and other ſer— | 


mented % - their introduc- 
tion rendered impoſlible. I. 1--7 
18. 1. p. 145, 160. PS. II. 473. 
16. (Cbeundi,l̈ͤ in the ex- 
treme the neceſlity of it kept 
up, and the expence of it de- 
trayzd, by the plan of admit- 
ting company to the Chapel in 
the center. PS. I. p. 170. PS. 
Il. 490 
17. Chathing—every article 
undyed, and frequently waſhed: 
coat, wailtcoat, and breeches 
not excepted. PS. II. p. 491. 
18. Waſhing — regular and 
frequent. PÞ5. II. p. 490. 
19. Bathing — regular and 


frequent — the ſutheiency ſe- 
| cured by the form yiven to the 


baths. PS. I. p. 263. PS. II. 


4 . 


29. Spitting on the floor, &c. 


| difailowed—tHandkerchiefs and 
; [pittiag-boxes. Þ5. II. p. 490. 


21. Tobacco — none in any 
ſhape. PS. II. 400. 

MANAGEMENT alne. 

22. Unhealthy trades ex- 
cluded. PS. II. p. 359. 

23. No exceſſive tatigue— 


no complaints, four want of air 
þ 


EO. | 


24. White-waſhing frequent. 

25. Hair ſhaved oft or crop- 
ped. PS. II. p. 290. 

26. Dogs or other animals 
none to be kept by the priſon- 
ers. 

27. In the Airing- yard, no 
ſources of putridity: ſuch as 
ſtagnant waters, drains, dung- 
hills, hogs, poultry, &c. PS. 
I. p. 267, 298. 


IV. 


PRESERVATION OF 


DECENCY. 


1. Separation as between the 
Sexes, if both arc kept in the 
ſame building, enſured through- 
out by a variety of contrivances. 
FI. p. 203, 290. 38. IL 
397 407. 

2. Apparent omnipreſence of 
the keepers. l. 
3. Separation into /mallafſort- 
ed companies. FS. II. P- 420. 

4. Decenc;-/ireen, attached 
to.cach water-cloſet. Lett. p. 
9. 
| 5. During Laine, inſpection 
by the ſame ſex inſured: by 
the oppolite, prevented. PS. I. 


p- 204. 


1— 


V. 
EXAMPLE 7 OTHERS. 


1. Ignominious peculiaritics 
of dreſs, viz. 
| . Sleeves, oſ unequal lengths 
Bs. 1. p. 483. 

2. Shoes, wooden. PS. II. p. 
404. 

3. Stockings —none but on 
Sundays. P5. II. p. 484, 485. 
Siirts to the coat—none. 

5. Maſt: at chapel-time 2— 
ES. L p. 173. 
6. She of military rigour. 


8. II. p. 437. 


—— — 


VI. 
REFORMATION. 


— — eee my 


CONSTRUCTION. 


1. Uuremitted expoſure to 
inſpection. I. 1—7. 


| 

| 

| MANAGEMENT 
| d: 1 dent on or alſijl ed by 

| CONSTRUCTION. 

| 


A Spiritual care unremitted: 
the Chaplain living and eating 
in the Inſpection-Lodge. I. 1-6 

PS. I. p. 194- 

3. Secluſion, invislable tho? 
mitigated, by ſeparation into 
ſmall aſlorted companies. PS. 
I. p. 139, 160. PS. II. 408, 
424. 

4- Attendance on divine fer- 
vice and that regular, owing 
to the contrivance of the Cha- 

el, as well during ſickneſs as 
in health, PS. I. p. 172, 334 

5. Lerm of prayer adapted 
to the deſign of the eſtabliſh- 
ment. PS. II. p. 493. 

6. Particular form of prayer 
and ſolemnity, on reception. — 
PS. II. p. 493. 

7. Inſtruction, intellectual, 
moral, and religious. Sce VII. 

8. Exemplary c/raniinc/s ren- 
dered habitual—its mr influ- 
ence. PS. II. 491. 


— — 


— — — cw ———— 


— 


mended by Howard, &c. PS. 


I. 244, 249. 


MANAGEMENT 
dependent on or aſſiſted by 
CONSTRUCTION. 

2. Lives of the priſoners in- 
ſured by the Governor. II. 12. 
Lett. p. 63. 

3. Health, provided for by 
ſecurities of unexampled force. 
See III. 1—21. 

a. Diſcomfort from cold, ex- 
cluded by the regular and ſuf- 
ficient uſe of the warming ap- 
paratus. III. 2. Lett. p. 8. PS. 
I. p. 331. II. p. 353. 

5. Diſcomfort from heat, ex- 
cluded by ſhades and the provi- 
hon for conſtant change of air 
and introduction of cool air by 
the acriduct. III. 3— 7. P8. I. 

Fog. 5 10. 

6. Inſtead of abſolute ſoli- 
tude, ſecluſian mitigated by the 
eſtabliſhment of ſmall afforted 
companies. P5. I. p. 141. 160. 


| PS. II. p. 408. 424- 


7. Oppreſſion by ſub-officers 
or ſervants, prevented by the 
extreme facility of vation, re- 
ſulting from the inſpektion- 
principle. Lett. p. 29. 62. 78. 
I. p. 81. 194. 

8. Ill uſage and guarrels as 
between prifoner and priſoner, 
prevented by the apparent om- 
nipreſence of the keepers. Lett. 
p- 26. 

9. Irons and dungeons ren- 
dered unneceſſary. I. 27. Lett. 


p- 33. 64. 


10. The comforts of matri- 


myny allowable? PS. II. p. 40). 
MANAGEMENT ale, 
11. Food, to the extent of 

each man's defires. PS. II. p. 

353. 357- 358. 449. 

12. Employment diverſificd — 
ſedentary with laborious, lucra- 
tive with inſtructive. 
Thence, no exceſſive fatigue— 
no complaints ſor want of air or 
I. 23. FS. U. 5. 
497+ 

13. Chathing, ſufficient and 
conſtantly decent. PS. II. p. 
353. 483. 486. 

14. Cleanline/s, conſtant and 
tranſcendent. Srce III. 1—21. 

Is. Corredtizn, not to be ad- 
mindtered but beſore witneſſes. 
Lett. p. 62. 

16. All acts of puniſhment, 
to be entered in a correftiin- 
S0. Lett. P- 62. 

17. Pain of humiliatizn avert- 
ed by a maſt to be worn at 
times, ſuch as chapel-times, 
when the priſoner is conſcious 


of being obſerved? 8. I. p. 173. 


VIII. 
INSTRUCTION. 


S. Hacling on Sundays, during 
all the time not occupied by 
ſleep, meals, or divine ſervice: 
a moral or religious direction 


being given to all the exerciſes. 
PS. II. p. 504. 


IX. 
PREVENTION or 
PRISON OFFENCES. 
CONSTRUCTION, 


1. Virtual omnipreſence of 


1—7. 


the keepers. I. 


MANAGE M ENT 
dependent on 
CONSTRUCTION. 

2. Mutual r, [ponlibility as be- 
tween the inhabitants of the 


ſame Cell. PS. II. p. 519. 


— — ———  —  —— —  — — — — 


p- 333. 344. PS. II. 412. 
2. Sleeping-rooms. ib. 
Solitary Cells, ib. 
Dark Solitary Cells or 

Dungeons, ib. 

. Infirmary. ib. 

Chapel, as far as con- 
cerns the Priſoners' ſeats. 
PS. I. 168, 334. 

2. Form — the polygonal, for 
cheapneſs of workmanſnip, pre- 
ferred to the circular. Lett. p. 
4. PS. I. 263. 

3. Walls of the building 
all extra thickneſs rendered un- 
neceſſary by the inſpection- 
principle. I. 1—7. Lett. p. 32. 
PS. I. 286. 

4. Cells double inſtead of ſin- 


gle: thence, every other ſide 


2 WW 


S on 


wall thrown out. Lett. p. 13. 


PS. I. p. 141, 160. PS. II. p. 


408. 424. 
5. Celis Capable of receiv- 


ing male or female priſoners, 
without prejudice to the moſt 
perfect plan of ſeparation as be- 
' tween the ſexes. 


397, 407. 


PS. II. p. 


6. Cells—ceilings lasu—high- 


er rendered unneceſſary by air- 
ineſs and ventilation. III. 1—7. 


7. Inſtead of fories of pal- 
ſages or ſtaircaſes, void ſpace 
from top to bottom between the 


Priſoners' Cells and the Inſpec- 


tion-Tower, Lett. p. 13. PS. I. 
1 5 
8. Inſtead of a %id Inſpec- 


tion-Tower, annular Galleries 
low and narrow, with void ſpaces 
within and between them. I. 7. 
III. 7. Lett. p. 5, 6, 12, 16, 
23. PS. I. 171. ; 

9. Staircaſes and other paſ- 
ſages few and nar! ew—wider 
ones being rendered unneceſſary, 
by hoiſting bulky packages into 
the Cell-Gallerics up the Annu- 
lar Well by a crane. I. 12. PS. 
I. p. 136, 200, 203. 207, 239, 
437. 

10. Syppy"ts—bollow caſt 
iron pillars, ſerving for chin 
neys and water-pipes. PS. I. 253- 

11. Vacant ſpaces various 
made uſe for Herbe. PS. I. p. 
197. 

12 IW indo1u-bars— moſtly ren- 
dered winecary by the number 
of the (tories and the depth of 
the external well. PS. I. p. 247. 

13. IPindow-bars quantity 
of materials reduced to its ming 
mum. PS. I. p. 249. 

14. Locks and other faſtenings 
—expenſive ones rendered unne- 
celſary by the ſecurity reſulting 
from the inſpection-principle. 
LD. 0-227. 

Is. Falls to the Airine- 
Yard;—extra height and thick- 
neſs rendered unneceſſary by 
unremitted inſpection. Lett. p. 
18. PS. I. 257, 271, 291. 

16. The ipace neceſſary for 
airing without infringement on 
the plan of ſecluſion, reduced 
to its minimum by the plan of 
the Airing-Parade. PS. I. p. 
278. 279. 294. II. p. 412. 

17. Security againſt miſchief 
—whether clandeſtine by indivi- 
duals or violent from mybr—the 
reſult of the form given to the 
Approach and Fences.l. 17, 25. 
PS. I. p. 280. 


MANAGEMENT 
dependent on or affifled by. 
CONSTRUCTION. 

18. Management, by C:ntra#t 
—whence intere/} made one 
with duty, negligence rendered 
improbable, peculutiam impoth- 
ble, and the manager's profit 
ſecured to the public for ever 


Aten his death, by the diſclo- 


life. Lett. p. 37. PS. II. p. 
362, 396. 

19. Priſeners time the ca- 
pacity of working in all wea- 
thers ſecured to them, by the 
allowance of ſedentary employ- 
ments, and the proviſion made 
for uniformity of temperature. 
III. 1—7. IX. I, 4, 5- 


20, Liſpectors tim. — From ene 


ſtory of the Inſpection- Tower, 
in conſequence of the relative 
elevation given to its floor, tvs 


ſtories of cells capable of being 
inſpected to perſection, and to | 


a degree more or leſs pcricct, 
all ſix. I. 7. Lett. p. 14, 25. PS. 
I. p. 129, 135, 138, 241. 

21. Inſpefors time ſaving 
from their opening the Cell- 
doors by a pole from the Inſpec- 


tion-Galleries, inſtead of going 


round by the Cell-Galleries. 1. 
14. PS. I. p. 135, 203, 499. 

22. Priſoner and Infbeftors 
time—ſaving by inſtantaneous 
tranſmiſſion of orders and re- 
ports all over the building by 
the converſation-tubes. I. 19. Lett. 
p. 7. PS. I. 189, 193. 

2 3 | Inſpeftors—-11 umber 
Particular ones to the priſoners, 
when employed in the ware- 
houſes and offices even with 
the intermediate ſunken area, 
rendered unneceſſary by the 


fight-hale given to the [/pec- 


tor - drop, in the line of com- 
munication between the inte- 
rior and exterior Lodges. PS. 
I. p. 236. 

24. Inſpeftori—-number- 
Turnkeys unnecefſary, the 
Cells being opened by a pole 
from the Inſpection- Galleries. 
I. 14. X 21. PS. I. p. 135, 203. 
PS. II. p 499. 

2 5 * nſpettorr—=number .— 
Turnkey or Porter to the houſe 
rendered unneceſſary by the 
mode of letting viſitors into and 
from the Lodge. I. 17. PS. I. p. 
227, 282. % I. 153. II. 82, 
207. 

26. Teuel.— the quantity em- 
ployed for warming and cook- 
ing reducible to its Mu. 
PS. I. p. 305, 332. 

27. Chapel the expence of 
it defrayable by the admiſhon 
of viſitors. III. 16. PSs. J. p. 
170, 280. 

MANAGEMENT alin. 

28. Choice of trades liberty 
to choole the molt protitable, 
without regard to the hardneſs 
of the work. Letr. p. 44. 63. 
PS. II. 425, 498. ; 

29. (Laut of trades— liberty 
to put the priſoners to their 
own trades. Lett. p. 44, 82. 

o. Choice of trades— Priſon— 
ers having trades, to teach them 
to fellow-priſoners. PS. I. p. 152. 

31. Quantity of t = the 
quantity of tune capable ot be- 
ing profitably employed brought 
to its maximum by mixture of 
employments, ſedentary with 
laborious. PS. II. p. 427, 454. 

32. Quantity of work 
Hours unoccupied, no more 2}- 
lowed than arc necefſury ſor 
meals and fleep. PS. II. p. 449, 
513. 

33. Quantity of wirk = Air. 
ing and Exerciſe converted to 
prolit in the inſtance of priſon- 
ers principally employed in ſe— 
dentary trades. PS. II. p. 4979. 

34. Fond -though unli— 
mited in guantity, the cheapeſt 
in lind, and that without vari. 
ety or change. PS. II, 353» 258, 
472, 482. 

35. Chathing—all unneceſ- 
ſary parts and articles ſtruck 


off. I. 35. PS. II. p. 483, 485. 


' ception of convidò's diſcharged 


Friends of the convict to be- 


— — 


— - WS RO — —— ——:c 


— —„— 


I. Subfidiary Panefticon—en- 
couragement given to the Go- 
vernor to ſet one up, tor the re- 


from the Penitentiary-Houſe. 
Lett. p. 70. PS. II. p. 526. 

2. Options given to convicts 
on diſcharge. 

1. Entering into the 
ſervice. 

2. Engagement in the 
Subſidiary Panopti- 
con. 

3. Liberty, on ſecuri- 
ty given by private 
Bondtmen, tor good 
bchaviour and ſubſiſt- 
ence. PS. II. p. 526. 


3. Inducement given to the 


come bound for him power 


over him to be conferred on 
them with his conſent, PS. II. 
p. 529. 

4. Convicts not embracing 
one or other of the options to 
ſtay in the Penitentiary Houſe. 
PS. II. p. 526. 

5. Care taken not to bur- 
then government with additi- 
onal expence on this account. 
18. L £22; 

6.— nor the Parith. PS. II. p. 
530, 533. 

7. Governor—intereſted to 
oppoſe 1/ufficient private Bondſ- 
men, by being made reſponſi- 
ble for them to a certain ex- 
tent, in caſe of their failure, PS. 
II. p. 530. 

8. Perſeverance in good be- 
haviour provided for by a pe- 
riodical renewal of the recogni- 
zance. PS. II. p. 532. 

9. Indemmyfication of parties 
injured by ill behaviour of a 


— — — 


diſcharged convict, for whom 
ſ-curity had been found, pro- 
vided tor out of tlic tortciture. 
28. H. p. 30. 
10. Good behaviour 
grounds tor expecting it 
1. Lony continued 
habits of quietneſs and 
ohedience — contracted 
under the influence of 
the infpection-Principle 
— I. 
735 
2. Probabilkty of re- 
formation. VI. 1—6. 
Frien Dip firm 
and innocent, likely to 
have been tormed be- 
twixt the inmates of 
the ſame cell. PS. I. p. 
154. 
4. Karnivos while in 
the Penitemiary-Houte | 
1 part nn up upon 
the principle of the 
Friendly S:cictits,toform 
a proviſion tor age. 


2 —— —  —_ 


' 


for this ehjecdt depend the attain 


— 


XII. 
5 UBOR DINATION 


ON THE PART OP 
SUB-OFFICERS AND 
SERVANTS. 


N. B. Up:n the p ovifion made 


ment of all the at hes Fn 
„ panepticon principle 
ſecures to the manager in chief 
a command over gis ſubordi- 
nates ©quaiiy perfect with theirs 


| warmth. 


1 7. 18. 1. p. 


over the priſoners, I. 
Lett. p. 25. PS. I. 188, 194. 

2. Converſation tubes—com- 
pleat the meaſure of ſubordina- 


ton by rendering correſpond- 
ence inſtantaneous, I. 18. X. 22. 


Lett. N 3% TL 189, 195. 


5. Parts of the Eſtabliſhment placed 
remote from each other. PS. I. p. 193. 

6. Parts of the eſtabliſhment left ac- 
ceſſible to mobs, or ill- intentioned in- 
dividuals. X. 17. PS. I. p. 284. 

7. Stations of the ſubordinates out of 
view and hearing of the Manager in 
chief. XI. 1. 

8. The eſtabliſhment adapted to em- 
ployments ſupplying the priſoners with 
offenſive weapons, or implements of 
eſcape. Lett. p. 56. PS. I. 271. 

9. Unneceſſary and expenſive ſpaci- 
ouſneſs of airing- ground. X. 16, 


MANAGEMENT. 

10. Putting the management in hands 
unintereſted in the ſucceſs, or leſs inte- 
reſted than they might be. X. 18. 

11, Perpetual ſolitude, or ſolitude 
alternating with promiſcuous aſſocia- 
tion. I. 31. 

12. Fettering domeſtic economy by 
Parliamentary regulations. PS. II. p, 
388. 

13. Taking hard labour for the ob- 
ject, inſtead of profit. X. 28. 

14. Putting a negative upon mixture 
or change of employments. III. 22. 
IX. 12. 

15. Attempting to fix the degree of 
labour, by fixing the number of work- 
ing- hours, without regard to ſeverity of 
exercile. X. 32. PS. II. p. 430, 449. 

16. Regulating the number by the 
time of year: without regard to heat 
and cold. PS. II. 450. 

17. Leſſening the quantity of work 
on account of length of flanding. PS, 
II. 453. 

18. Throwing the priſoners unneceſ- 
ſarily into ce, and ſubjecting all in a 
claſs to the ſame treatment, to the ne- 
glect of the particular circumſtances of 
individuals. PS. II. p. 466. 

19. Food—deficient in quantity. X. 
Sort—any other than the cheap- 
clt. 

21. Mixture or variety exciting ſuper- 
fluvus conſumption. PS. II. p. 351, 
355* 

22. Clathing—Allowance of ſuper- 
fluous articles or parts in compliance 
with mere faſhion. X. 35 

23. Sort-—any other than the cheap- 
eſt of thoſe which afford fufficieut 
X. 35. 


II. 
COLLATERAL OBJECTS 


RESPECTING WHICH 
VIEWS OF IMPROVEMENT 
Are here ſuggeſted. 


1. Domeſlic economy — Population — 
Huſbandry of ferve/ : by reducing to its 
minimum the quantity neceſſary to pro- 
duce a given degree of heat for a given 
purpoſe. hence removal of the limits 
to the poſſible degree of population, — 
A Panopticon would be peculiarly fitted 
for experiments in this view. PS. I. p. 

25. 
; 2. Health Improvement of the the- 
ory and practice of ventilation and 
thence, prevention of the diſeaſes liable 
to ariſe from foul air, or from freſh air 
applied in partial gults, PS. I. P- 305, 
32. 
| 3. Security againſ! injury. Protection 
aſſorded to buildings, goods, and per- 
ſons, particularly liable to ſuffer from 
popular violence. PS. I. p. 299. 

4. Perſonal ſecuriiyDiſcrimination 
of the iunocent from the guilty in time 
of riot, by providing quiet paſſengers 
with ſhelter from the fire levelled at 
aſſailants. PS. I. p. 293. 

5. Domeſlic economy — Inſtantaneous 
correſpondence all over in dwelling- 
houſes and manufactories, by conver- 
ſation- tubes, to ſave time ſpent by 
ſervants and other ſubocdit tes in going 
backwards and forwards for orders. PS. 
I. p. 18y, 192. 

6. Miltary ſervice — A Panopticon 
Penitentiary Houſe a probable fund aud 
excellent ſchool for Recruits. PS. II. 


p. 529. ; s 
7. Alſo a ſchool for convict Calonjl;. 


PS. II. p. 5%. 
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